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Slip the windows into 
place, 


That’s all you have to 
do to change the Cole- 
Springfield Toursedan 
from touring car to closed 
sedan. 


Reverse the action and 
you have an open car 
again. Windows, uprights 
and all are stored com- 
pletely out of sight. 


A minute or two does 
the work, either way. 
Nothing could be more 


simple—nothing easier. 
Seven Passsenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan $2195 


Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe $2195 The Cole-Springfield 
Cole-Springfield Towncar $2495 Toursedan embodies every 
7 Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car and 4 Passenger ad vanced feature known 


Cole eet Roadster to builders of high-grade 


All prices f. o. b. Factory. 


Cole-Springfield Body 


Made in Springfield, Mass. 


Touring Car for Sunshine— 
Sedan for Rain or Snow 


cars. It cannot be sur- 
passed in beauty and all- 
season comfort. 


No other type of body 
offers such continuous 
assurance of protection— 
such a wealth of motor- 
ing luxury. 


It has the famous Cole 
Eight chassis—the 
largest, yet relatively the 
lightest, in the eight cylin- 
der field. 


The 70 horsepower 
motor is a marvel of 
speed, power, smoothness 
and endurance. 


The nearest Cole dealer 
will give you a demon- 
stration today. 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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A Popular 
Bait Casting Combination 


“BRISTOL” Bait Casting Rod No. 25, price $7.00 and Meek 
‘‘BLUE GRASS” Simplex Free Spool No. 34 Reel, $7.50. The 


angler who has this combination can go anywhere among casters and 
be proud of his outfit. The combination makes an elegant Christ- 
mas, New Year’s or Birthday present for the experienced angler or 
for the yeung man who likes fine things. 


The rod has a short cork handle with patented detachable finger hook, large polished German silver 
improved casting guides and solid agate tip with extra large opening. The reel seat is close to the 
grip, enabling the fisherman to “thumb” the reel without tiring his hand. Large guides and tips 
allow the line to run so freely that after a few trials a novice can cast from 75 to 100 feet. Regular 
lengths 4, 4%, 5,5%,6and6%ft. Weight8to8% oz. Price $7.00 


The reel is a decided improvement over other take-apart reels in design, material, workmanship, 
action and durability. We have recently examined a number of these reels made 12 years ago and 
find them in first class condition, showing no perceptible wear. The spiral gearing cut from one 
piece hard drawn brass rod, gives power, smoothness and speed otherwise unobtainable. The thumb 
rest allows the spool to be completely filled with line. The free spool mechanism acts automatically 
on the cluteh principle, disconnecting the gearing from the spool by the act of casting and auto- 
matically re-connecting to the spool by the act of winding.’ Beyond a doubt this is the best take- 
apart reel that has ever been produced for the price, $7.50. 


Both rod and reel can be bought separately of your dealer, or by mail, from us at catalogue 
prices. 


WRITE FOR “BRISTOL” AND 
The MEEK 34 
“Blue Grass’Simplex : MEEK CATALOGUES 
FREESPOOL describing 49 a ne 2s see. They are 


THE HORTON MFG CO. 
88 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of the 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B, Bekeart Oo., 717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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HUNTING THE BIG-HORN 








Rambling thots on ‘‘ovis Canadensis’’ end some 
photographs of him in his different moods. 








NED W. FROST 


There are undoubtedly many sports- 
men who have bagged a great number 
of the game animals of America, such as 
the Virginia deer, the mule deer, moose, 
elk and caribou, who have been disap- 
pointed in their quest for ovis Cana- 
densis, the Big Horn of the Rockies. 
They have day-dreamed more about 
this noble game of the rugged peaks 
than of all the others, and naturally 
so, too, for next to the grizzly he is 
considered the most worthy of the list 
of America’s big game animals. 

That mcre sportsmen have failed to 
find a really fine specimen of the Big 
Horn than of any of the antlered tribe, 
is readily understood by one who 
knows the habits of sheep and who is 
in a position to know how these unsuc- 
cessful hunters prepare themselves for 
the pursuit of so elusive an animal. 
Many figure in the sheep as a possi- 
bility while out for other game, and 
while this sometimes works out all 
right, it is really the cause of so many 
hunters having never killed a good 
ram, for, like the grizzly, one must 


usually make a special drive for sheep 
in order to be anywhere certain of suc- 
cess. 

Paramount to almost every other 
consideration, also, is the selection of 
a guide who has established a reputa- 
tion as a sheep hunter, one who under- 
stands the habits of sheep (old rams 
especially), and who is located in a 
good sheep country where he has con- 
sistently bagged good heads year after 
year, showing that he is working with 
a definite plan and understanding of 
his quarry, and not one who trusts to 
‘‘hunters’ luck,’’ taking chances of 
running into a good ram by the simple 
process of taking his hunter over the 
roughest country to be found, climbing 
the highest peaks, and risking life and 
limb, negotiating rock-slides, gorges, 
and rugged chffs where a misstep by 
an over-tired and perhaps somewhat 
nervous hunter may prove fatal, and at 
best takes all the pleasure out of the 
trip. 

The above manner of hunting does 


sometimes prove successful, for at 
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times sheep are certainly very queer 
acting beasts, and this is what I am 
trying to explain—the queer things 
they sometimes do, and the unexpected 
places they are often found in. I have 
known a whole pack-train to come onto 
a bunch of rams within easy rifle range 
and then to see them stand fire till five 
out of the eleven in the bunch fell be- 
fore a bombardment from as many 
rifles. And yet in the face of all this, 
I believe that sheep hunting is more 











THE AUTHOR’S BEST HEAD. 
Mr. Frost writes us that there are only three 


heads recorded in Rowland Ward's (London) “‘Rec- 
ords of Big Game’ that beat this head. 


of an art, and requires more care, ex- 
perience and patience, to be suiccessful 
time after time than any other hunting 
in America. 

How often can you disappointed 
sheep hunters remember of hunting 
many long days over the highest, 
roughest country, experiencing the 
hardest kinds of climbs and toil, and of 
seeing perhaps many ewes and lambs, 
but the elusive old rams always unseen ; 
and yet the chances are they were 
there all the while, and more than like- 
ly much closer to camp than this high 
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rough country you have been wearing 
yourself out to reach each day before 
thinking it worth while to really look 
there for sheep. 

From an experience covering fifteen 
years, in which time I have made a 
specialty of hunting sheep during part 
of each season, I feel that I have 
learned much of the habits of these old 
rams that may prove of value to the 
less experienced hunter, and if I can 
pass this information along to the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life, and thereby help 
even one discouraged hunter to obtain 
his most desired trophy, a mammoth 
ram, I will have also achieved my de- 
sire in framing these rambling and 
somewhat disconnected thoughts. 

Certain of our best authorities assert 
that there are no Big Horn worthy of 
a sportsman’s attention south of British 
Columbia, and insist that to be any- 
where near sure of success, the hunter 
must take this long trip or even on to . 
southern Alaska and be willing to un- 
dergo the mosquito pestilence and the 
muskeg trails and so forth, after many 
days of extra travel in getting there. 

It is perfectly true that British 
Columbia does produce heads that are 
truly worth the time required to reach 
it and the accompanying hardships, but 
why go so far when right here in our 
own country, in a delightful climate 
and amidst beautiful scenery, sheep 
are to be found in goodly numbers, and 
just as big as anything farther north, 
and are to be had with practically little 
or no hardships by one who hunts them 
intelligently. 

Add to this the almost certainty of 
getting such other game as elk and 
deer, with excellent chances at grizzly 
and black bear, while the sun shines 
brightly day after day, where the trails 
are always open and pleasant to travel 
over, coupled with the ever-changing 
mountain scenery, a sheep hunt means 
a perfect vacation, and the trophies all 
truly worth while. 

September Ist is the opening date in 
Wyoming for hunting big game, and 
for those who love the beauties of In- 
dian summer, it is a good time to mix 
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medicine for an old ram. At this time 
and usually till the latter part of Octo- 
ber, unless some unusually severe 
storm starts them moving, they are 
still to be found on their summer range, 
which covers comparatively small 
areas, for be it known to you, all the 
old rams within a goodly distance 
bunch up and will be found in bunches 
ranging from two or three to as many 
as fifteen or eighteen, and they range 
over a very small country from May till 
October. I have found them during 
the hunting season in nearly the same 
locality as I located them in during 
June while hunting bears. It is this 
tendency of theirs to stay together in 
some little pocket which makes them so 
difficult for the inexperienced hunter 
to locate. If you will look for them 
at the head of some little creek, in a 
protected basin, just at or a little be- 
low timber line, where there is plenty 
of the rich tender green grasses that 
grow so plentifully along the little riv- 
lets that come tumbling down from the 


higher rim-rocks and around little 
springs, you will be most apt to find 
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them. The rim-rocks and cliffs are 
their protection in time of danger, but 
to them they resort only at such times. 
It is this habit of a small home and 
staying there so close that makes them 
so hard to find at times. I have known 
of a bunch of six rams that made their 
home for several months in a little 
basin of less than a hundred acres. Not 
a sign was to be found outside to in- 
dicate that they had left it once in all 
that time. They were within a mile of 
camp, and their favorite bedding 
ground was out on a crag within plain 
view of the tent, yet it was several 
days before we ran into them, and then 
mostly by accident, for we never 
thought of looking so close to camp, 
nor so low down along the mountain. 
That was many years ago, and it was 
the incident that put me on to one of 
the many queer places one must look 
for them. Since then I have had more 
or less the same experience many times. 
Now I would be able to locate those 
cute old boys right from the tent door, 
for after one becomes familiar with the 
habits of rams it is possible to pick out 


A 3-YEAR-OLD WILD BIG-HORN RAM. 


Photographed at distance of 12 feet, by Fred Richard of Wyoming 
Several times Mr. Richard 
ind leg, but it pulled away. Photographed on Cabin Creek, a tributary of Elk 


close to the photogra “hind with salt. 
grabbed the —— Rs 


Fork, Wyo., Aug. 


after the ram had been coaxed 
could have touched him, and once 
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almost the very spot they will be rang- 
ing in along a likely stretch of sheep 
country. 

A pair of good strong binoculars is 
the most essential part of a sheep hunt- 
er’s outfit, as they will save many hard 
elimbs and give you a chance to locate 
your game at such distances that they 
will not be very apt to see you. I use 
a nine-power Goerz-Trieder glass and 

_even after twelve years’ hard usage it 
is as good as new apparently. 

When ewes and lambs are found in 
any numbers, say in two or three 
bunches of from five to twenty, it is a 
certainty that rams are to be found 
within a radius of a very few miles, 
and by careful hunting they are as easy 
to bag as any other of the big game 
animals. ; 

One thing is absolutely essential, and 
that is to see them first and then to 
keep ever out of sight, for if you so 
much as expose your eyebrow over a 
rock a half-mile away some watchful 
eye will have spotted you, and while 
there will probably be no indication of 
it, yet your whereabouts will be known 
from that time on. They will watch 
you this way all day long, apparently 
unconcerned, and feed along as if un- 
mindful of everything except getting 
a stomach full of the rich green grass 
that grows at this high altitude. 

You will think as they move along 
into some spot that will give you a 
chance to make a talk on them that 
you are going to get a good shot, yet 
after perhaps a couple of hours of hard 
climbing you will discover your quarry 
on the sky-line of some distant peak, 
looking down at you in that same un- 
concerned manner, for as soon as you 
drop out of sight for a moment to start 
on your stalk they will take alarm im- 

‘ mediately and betake themselves, usu- 
ally to the top of about the roughest 
peak in sight, where they can watch 
every possible avenue of approach, and 
‘ where it is folly to follow them expect- 
ing to get a shot that day. The only 
possible chance now is to let them get 
_ settled in some new feeding ground 
and where you can get at them with- 











SCOUTING AROUND CAMP. 
Same 3-year-old ram as in preceding picture, 


photographed while he was maneuvering around 
camp, filled with curiosity. 


out their ever getting a glimpse of you. 

On the other hand, if you had not 
moved out of their sight in trying to 
make your stalk on them, but have re- 
mained in their sight, where your 
whereabouts was known to them, they 
would graze placidly on, not in the 
least uneasy, tho you might be quite 
within long-range shooting distance. 

I am inclined to believe that a great 
many disappointed sheep hunters have 
passed, unawares, goodly numbers of 
fine heads by simply overlooking them, 
that is, the rams escaped their notice 
by being in some unsuspected place, 
and unless the hunters should have run 
right into them, they have lain quietly 
where they were and watched for 
hours, perhaps, the hunters as they 
climbed some mountain quite within 
sighting distance, too.. But because 
they have kept quiet instead of getting 
up and moving out as most other big 
game animals do when they sight some- 
thing strange, and because they usually 











IN THE SLIDE ROCK, WHERE THEY ARE OFTEN SEEN. A RAM PHOTOGRAPHED BY N. W. 
FROST ON HEAD OF GREYBULL, WYO., AUGUST, 1911. 


blend in so well with their surround- 
ings, they have been passed by unseen, 
and the hunters will tell you that there 
are no rams in that country, tho there 
is some little sign, but that the rams 
seem to have been disturbed and have 
left that part of the country. And 
these same hunters will go on to some 
other favorite sheep country and re- 
peat the operation. 

To illustrate my point: I once met 
a party of three hunters, just at the 
top of a good lookout for sheep. They 
told me that they had been there for 
three hours looking the country over, 
and that there were no sheep in the 
country except fourteen head of ewes 
and lambs which they pointed out to 
us about two miles to the northward. 
They were in plain sight right on the 
sky-line on one of the highest moun- 
tains around there and were watching 
the hunters, ready to take to their heels 
the instant that they disappeared from 
sight. 

I was at the time hunting with a 
very well-known Eastern sportsman 
who had made several trips to the 
Rockies without ever having secured 


even a fair trophy of Big Horn, and I 
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had assured him that we were in a very 
good country for rams; but our meet- 
ing with this other hunting party 
made him look pretty. gloomy, tho he 
tried not to show it, but suggested that 
we move camp clear out of the way of 
all other hunters. However, our chance 
acquaintances departed just at this 
time, starting for higher and rougher 
country towards where the ewes and 
lambs had been seen, and as they were 
leaving they wished us luck but ad- 
vised us to go elsewhere for sheep. 
Truth to tell, I was very thoroly 
amused, for I felt certain that they 
were leaving the quarry to us some- 
where within easy reach, so we un- 
packed our lunch and sat leisurely eat- 
ing and watching our advisers toiling 
slowly and laboriously up a rough peak 
fully 2,000 feet above us. After finish- 
ing our lunch I took the glasses and 
settled down to give the country a 
good careful looking over for sheep. 
Even before our friends had reached 
the top of their mountain I had located 
five old rams lying far below us and 
across the cafion, yet much closer to 
us than the bunch of sheep that the 
other hunters had pointed out to us, 
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but which had escaped their notice 
thru their not ever expecting to see 
sheep away below them when there was 
so much fine looking sheep country 
-higher up; and also because they had 
not good powerful glasses with which 
to look for them. This is just how a 
great many sheep hunters fail to find 
rams, by looking too high for them, 
along the bare ridges above timber 
line, which looks to be their natural 
range, but which is really not; for, 
while you do see ewes and lambs up 
high that way a great deal, yet I have 
found far more rams from timber-line 
to 500 feet below than I ever did above. 

These five rams had _ evidently 
spotted the hunters, perhaps long be- 
fore we met them, for as I afterwards 
noticed, these hunters had climbed to 
this lookout by way of a hogback that 
exposed them to view to pretty nearly 
the whole surrounding country. This 
is another thing that I have learned 
from long experience—get to your 


place of lookout by keeping out of 
sight of the surrounding country just 
as much as possible, so that if you do 
locate something you will have a 
chance to get onto your game without 
them knowing you are in the country. 
This is the whole secret in locating 


your rams, for they are about the 
easiest thing in the world to make a 
sneak on if you know where they are 
so as to keep out of sight. I am going 
to make a statement here that I know 
will not agree with the opinion of 
many big game hunters, and that is 
this: You need not pay any attention 
as to which way the wind is blowing 
while making your stalk, and you can 
roll all the loose rocks you want to 
also, for they are used to hearing rocks 
roll. The one thing is, ‘‘see ’em first,’’ 
and then keep out of sight. As I say, I 
know that nfost big game hunters will 
disagree with me in the above state- 
ment, but I firmly believe it just the 
same, and I believe also that I have 
been among the Big Horn about as 
much as anyone. 

It was not till the hunters had 
dropped out of sight that these old 
rams showed any uneasiness. Then, one 
after another, they got up from their 
d'fferent positions among the stunted 
pines and ledges and all came out on a 
cliff overlooking the cafion, and after 
watching for quite a while they all 
whirled at once and plunged off down 
a side cafiion, and we watched them for 
fully two hours with the glasses as 
they made their way across two more 


A SBASON’S BAG OF BIG-HORNS IN WYOMING. EVERY HEAD AND HORN SHOWN WAS TAKEN 
BY NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS IN ONE OPEN SEASON. 
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cafions and divides and finally turned 
into a little basin at the head of an- 
other small stream, and where we were 
able to spot them easily the next day 
before they saw us, and a seventeen- 
inch ram fell an easy prey to the luck- 
less hunter of some six or seven prev- 
ious trips to the Rockies. 

Some of the photos shown here will 
give you a better idea of their queer 
actions at times than anything I could 
write, and shows to what extent you 
can sometimes go with them without 
disturbing their peace of mind. The 
photo of the six old rams was made 
after two of their number had fallen to 
rifle fire, and then I had changed a 
film in my camera, and still they stood 
around within about 100 yards. A good 
shot could easily have killed every one 
of them. I have seen them do this sort 
of thing more than once. 

I once had a good-sized ram come up 
to me where I was eating my lunch and 
after working around, and sizing me up 
from all sides, he finally came right up 


to me and actually licked my hand, and 
I could see myself in his eye, just like 
looking in a small mirror; but when I 
made a grab at his front legs, thinking 
that perhaps I might be able to throw 
him and get him in alive, he got really 
frightened and.showed that he was a 
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real sure-enough wild sheep by getting 
down off that mountain and up the 
other side of the cafion and on over the 
highest peak in sight without hardly 
stopping to look back. I would not 
have liked to tackle the job of getting 
within rifle range of him again that 
day. 

Another rather queer thing hap- 
pened to Judge Ford, of New York 
City, and myself, during September, 
1915, while hunting near the headwa- 
ters of the Shoshone in Wyoming. We 
had been watching a couple of bunches 
of sheep for some time, and one bunch 
of seven being right in line with where 
we were going, we exposed ourselves to 
their view, and watched results. Six of 
them beat it at once, but the other one 
never moved, and we found later that 
he was sound asleep in the sun, and 
he never woke up till we were just op- 
posite him and about a couple of hun- 
dred yards away. Then as he got up 
and saw no sheep close by, he evidently 
made up his mind we were sheep, and 
here he came, right up to within five 
feet of us, and then seemed much sur- 
prised to find we were not his kind of 
people at all. But still he was not 
frightened enough to beat it, but kept 
walking around us within a few yards 
as tho trying to make us out to be 





A RAM PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE HEAD OF THE GREY-BULL RIVER, WYO., BY N. W. FROST. 


sheep anyway. He was only a yearling 
—but show me the yearling elk, deer 
or any other wild animal that would 


exhibit such boneheadedness! It was 
just such doings as this that made me 
think that they were not much on the 
scent, and I have proven it to myself 
many times, and even that same day I 
took Judge Ford right up to within 
thirty yards of seventeen ewes and 
lambs with the wind blowing straight 
from us to them. 


Note.—Some of the incidents mentioned in 
Mr. Frost’s story concerning his ability to 
get so close to sheep may be doubted by the 
un-knowing ones, but any sportsman or 
hunter who is honored by an acquaintance 
with Ned Frost will believe anything he says. 
We were once on a sheep hunt with him when 
he was able to approach so closely to a ewe 
and her lamb (the ewe lying down, careless- 
ly chewing her cud, and the lamb romping 
around within a few feet), that he stood in 
plain sight of her not over 20 feet away. 
He stooped down, picked up a pebble and 
thumbed it over her head, but she still was 
unconcerned. Then he swung his coat in the 
air and waved it toward her, when she scam- 
pered down the mountain, followed by her 
lamb, out of sight.—Editor. 


When You and I Were Add and Joe. 


I often think of days gone by, 
When you and I were romping boys; 
’Twas then we weaved a friendship tie, 
When life was young and filled with joys. 
We searched the wilds for nimble deer 
And watched the licks where they would go; 
We slept at night without a fear— 
When I was Add and you were Joe. 


Again I hear the blue grouse drum 
And harken te the cock quail’s call; 

I hear the breeze thru pine tops hum, 
Again I fish below the fall. 

I hear the gray squirrel bark again, 
And see the buck and fleeting doe, 
And they seem real as they did then— 
When I was Add and you were Joe. 


I rest again beneath the tree 
That stood beside our swimming pool; 
I see the girl most dear to me 
And walk again with her to school. 
These are day dreams, but yet they’re true 
Upon life’s screen of long ago; 
I hope they are as plain to you 
As when we two were Add and Joe. 


ADDISON POWELL. 
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SECOND BLACK BEAR, 


A HUNT IN THE CASSIAR 
WALTER G. FRANZ 


PART II 


The first chapter in our last number recounted the interesting trip by train 
and boat to Telegraph Creek, B. C., the outfitting point; also the pack trip from 
there into the game country, consuming some six days of travel before the first 


real trophy was secured. 


The first chapter also related the events leading up to 


and surrounding the killing of one goat, two rams (ovis Stoneii), one coyote and 


one black bear. 


Twelfth Day.—Saw the big full 
moon for the first time last night. We 
have always been turning in too early. 
It was almost as light as day all night. 
Breakfast at five. Saw another porky 
on opposite hiil and hear lots of ptar- 
migan cackle—a very ugly sound for 
such a pretty bird. 

We woke up just in time to prevent 
Morris from taking the two parts of a 
Seidlitz powder separately. Those two 
boys take absolutely no care of them- 
selves. They simply gorge when they 
get at a roast groundhog or a porky, 
and then of course complain the next 
day and expect me to dose them up. 
They certainly do like to take medi- 
eine. We got under way at 7:30 and 


made place where we are going to 
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camp, at 9:30. Saw many groundhogs 
and ptarmigan. 

Before we even started to take the 
packs off, Bob saw a grizzly on a hill 
about three miles away. We lost no 
time in getting under way, but when 
we finally made that hill at 11:30 ‘‘Old 
Ephraim’’ had departed. We found 
quantities of huckleberries of which 
the bears are very fond. We 
saw a big bull moose on the way 
over, but he was still in the velvet. 
Saw a cow and calf moose in the after- 
noon and then a small black bear. Got 
a shot at him, but did not hit him hard 
enough to stop him and he was off 
thru the brush like a shot. It was a 
poor shot to try and no chance for an- 
other. We saw no more bear and got 
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back to camp at 7 :30, too tired to move, 
and found that Morris had not made 
any attempt to put up tents, altho he 
did have a good dinner ready for us. 
We find that we must go it a little eas- 
ier as we have been going a pretty hard 
pace—even Bob ‘is feeling it. Cloudy 
and very windy. 

Thirteenth Day.—Bob forgot to tell 
Morris not to have breakfast early, so 
he called us for breakfast at 5 as usual. 
Feeling pretty sore. A little rain dur- 
ing night. Cloudy and much cooler. 
Found the green bear hide had been 
left rolled up in the sun all day yester- 
day and was in bad shape. It was a 
very unpleasant job for Bob to skin 
out the head and fix it up, but it was 
his own fault, so he couldn’t complain. 

We saw three bull moose, one a very 
large one. We could not tell, as the 
light was getting poor, whether they 
were in the velvet or not. Stayed in 
camp until evening. Took a nap in the 
afternoon. Rained and blew hard all 
day. Had to stake tents down more se- 


eurely to keep them from blowing 
away. 

Fourteenth Day.—Breakfast at 5:30 
and off on horseback at 6. That bear 
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country is a whole lot easier to negoti- 
ate on horseback than on foot. Saw 
two bull moose—one big fellow—but 
they were still in the velvet. Later we 
saw two cow moose, but no signs of any 
bear. Had lunch of boiled ptarmigan, 
eanned tomatoes and chocolate, but no 
water. The huckleberries went far, tho, 
toward quenching our thirst. 

After lunch we felt as tho we ought 
to go on to the top of the next hill, but 
did not feel over enthusiastic about it, 
and our enthusiasm lessened when we 
found the going worse and worse. We 
had to pull our horses over fallen tim- 
ber and thru the worst kind of tangled 
brush. We finally made the top about 
3:30. I stopped with the horses and 
Bob went on to the end of the ridge. It 
wasn’t very many minutes until I 
heard him whistle, and from his smile, 
as I got near him, I knew something 
was doing. There was, for just below 
us was a big black bear. It was a 45- 
degree down hill shot at over 150 yards, 
the kind I dread. I was especially 
nervous about this one, after losing that 
other bear: My first shot was a little 
high, but before he could decide what 
to do, my second-shot got him. He was 
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off like a shot, as a black bear will go, 
but he didn’t go far before we heard 
him growling, which meant that he 
was hard hit and had stopped. We 
lost no time in getting down to him, 
very quiet and very dead in a clump of 
thick brush. He was bigger than my 
first bear; measuring seven feet from 
tip to tip. We both forgot our tired 
feelings, our thirst and our headaches. 
I went back after the horses and the 
kodak to take the usual picture of 
proud hunter, bear and gun. We 
skinned him out and hit our back trail 
at 5. About 6:30, when I was begin- 
ning to think of camp and supper 
about 8, I saw Bob grab for the glasses. 
His smile and ‘‘Suus choo’’ meant an- 
other black bear and a big one. We 





SECOND SHEEP CAMP. 


The author came pretty nearly going over the 
bluff seen in the background when he went down 
the rockslide. The sheep and the goat carcasses 


rolled down the ravine which appears to end vn 
at the top of the spruce tree in the foreground. 
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forgot all about supper and the long 
way back to camp, and off we went 
running our horses down and up hill 
and over logs. The bear was on a low 
hillside on the opposite side of a big 
swamp, therefore very hard to ap- 
proach. Bob certainly did some nice 
work in getting to within about one 
hundred and fifty yards of that bear. 
He would hear us and turn from his 
feeding and look and look. He would 
remain absolutely still until he would 
turn and resume his feeding. We would 


then go on as fast as we could until he 


heard us and looked again. Finally we 
could get no nearer and it was up to 
me. It was a case of get him the first 
shot or lose him, as he was on the edge 
of the timber. He did not move a foot, 
and I believe Bob was as proud of my 
shooting that day as I was of his stalk- 
ing. This bear was not as big as either 
of the other two, but his pelage was 
better. 

We lost no time in taking off his hide 
and starting back for our coats and 
hats, which we had discarded on the 
swamp, and back to our horses. How 
Bob could walk right up to our hats on 
that swamp was a mystery to me. 

We finally got back to camp at 9:30, 
very tired but happy. It was all in all 
a very interesting, satisfactory and ex- 
citing day. After a’ good supper we 
left strict orders with Morris not to 
have breakfast before 7. 

Fifteenth Day.—Breakfast at 7; very 
warm and clear. The boys spent the 
morning preparing the two bear hides. 
We had lunch at 11 and at 2 we broke 
camp and headed down to the lower 
end of the Iskut Lakes. It was a long 
down-hill trip, and the farther down we 
went the harder the going; boggy and 
much cutting out of trail. We made 
camp at 5, and Bob immediately started 
to build a raft to float our outfit 
across. We swam the horses across, 
made camp, had supper and turned in. 
Cloudy and threatening. 

Sixteenth Day.—Breakfast at 6. Mor- 
ris overslept. If it hadn’t been for the 
loons making an awful racket, there is 
no telling when we would have gotten 














up. However, we got everything rafted 
across by 8:30 and were on our way 
at 9. Bob informed me very calmly, as 
he picked a louse off his anatomy, that 
he must have borrowed it from the last 
bear. I was uneasy for days. 

The trail was very bad until we left 
the lake shore and hit higher ground in 
the afternoon. We stopped for lunch 
from 12 to 2 and made camp at 5. Saw 
one bull and a cow and calf moose, also 
many shed antlers and fresh signs. Can 
see twelve sheep and nine goats on 
mountain from camp. Some rain in 
evening. 

Seventeenth Day.—Breakfast at 5 
and on our way at 8. Bad going for 
about three miles, swampy and some 
cutting. Passed a small lake, then trail 
led up a small nameless river. Yellow 
jackets bad; had three very lively buck- 
ing eontests. Little Blue, our slowest 
and laziest pack horse, almost went 
over a cliff. We saw a big Billy on 
mountain across the river at 12:30, so 
decided to go on a little way to where 
he could not see our smoke, make camp 
and call on him in the afternoon. I 
stripped to the lightest clothing I had, 
as we knew we were in for a hard climb 
and fully expected to be back in camp 
in three or four hours with Billy. We 
got started at 2 across the river on 
horseback. We soon-left our horses 
tied up, as the timber and brush was 
too thick. 

We got to where Billy sould | ave 
been at avout 3:30, but no goat.. We 
scoured the mountainside without re- 
. sult and then went on up to the top. 
' There we encountered a snowstorm and 
a very chilly wind. We walked all over 
the top of the mountain and looked 
down every cafion and draw until at 
about 6.30 we suddenly looked right 
down on a bunch of fifteen rams, one 
of them a magnificent fellow. Unfortu- 
nately, they saw us too, and off they 
went. I shot twelve times at the big 
fellow, but couldn’t stop him. They for- 
tunately headed around the side of the 
mountain toward camp, and we suc- 
ceeded, by running up to the top of the 
ridge and down the other side, in al- 
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most meeting the big fellow, who, for 
some strange reason, had separated 
from the others. It was a long shot, 
but it was my last chance at him. My 
first shot went just under his neck and 
my next rolled him over and over, down 
the hill. At a shout from Bob, I looked 
down below us and there was our Billy, 
ambling calmly along, way below us. 
We slid, rolled, ran and fell down hill 
as fast as we could, but were too late 
to head him off, so I had to take a long 
chance ‘with only three shells left. He 
rolled over at the third and last shot, 
but got up and moved slowly on, but 
soon stopped again and laid down. 

We went back up the mountain and 
got the sheep head, as it was getting 
dark, and then went back after Billy. 
I shot him five times with .32 automatic 
auxiliaries, but they had no effect what- 
soever on him. He moved on around 
the edge of the bluff with Bob after 
him. Bob finally knocked him off the 
ledge with a rock, but while he was 
doing that I slipped and went dowi a 
rockslide with the ram’s head, gun and 
glasses. I went about three hundred 
feet, tearing my right hand badly be- 
fore I succeeded in stopping by clinging 
to a small rock. It was probably not 
over a half hour that I lay there, but it 
seemed ages before Bob heard me, and 
after some hard work got me out of 
my predicament. Had I gone several 
hundred feet farther, nothing would 
have stopped me until I would, have 
landed all battered up as poor Billy was 
hundreds of feet below. Fortunately, 
Bob had a rope; was cool and knew 
just what to do. I am beginning to 
cultivate almost a dislike for rockslides 
and goat hunting. 

It was a slow and painful trip down 
that mountainside. When we finally 
did get. to where we left our horses— 
and how Bob found the way was a mar- 
vel to me—we found that Bob’s horse 
had gotten loose and hiked back across 
the river to camp. We called to Morris 
when we reached the river to bring a 
horse over, and finally reached camp 
at 10:30. 

The sheep was a splendid one, meas- 
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uring: Length, 4234 ins.; spread, 244% 
ins.; base, 147% ins. The goat was not 
so very good, but better than my first, 
measuring 834 ins. I was certainly 
very glad to have both my sheep, and 
such good heads. 

Eighteenth Day.—It was really a re- 
lief to hear the patter of rain when I 
woke up, for that surely meant stay in 
eamp. Morris unfortunately had break- 
fast at 5:30. Feel very stiff and sore. 
Can see sheep and goat carcasses where 
we left them on the mountain last night. 

My poor Springfield looks pretty bat- 
tered and my hand is in bad shape. I 
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we took another look, and the tempta- 
tion to go after them became too strong 
to resist, so we started up after them 
at 4. It looked like an easy climb, but 
it took us an hour and a half of hard 
work to get up, and then, to our dis- 
gust, we found they were Nannies. An- 
other goatless goat hunt—no wonder 
Bob does not like goat hunting. I am 
beginning to see why goat heads are 
valued as trophies. 

We got back to camp at 7. My left 
foot, which I hurt on July 4, is giving 
me some bother. Wish I had my third 
goat, and a good one. When we went 











CACHE. 


could not help but think of how 
Henry Pfiester’s handsome Sauer-Mau- 
ser would have looked, had I accepted 
his generous offer and taken it. Fortu- 
nately, that Vickers-Maxim peep front 
sight is strong, as it is the only 
sight I have left; both the Sheard gold 
bead and ivory bead are gone. 

Bob prepared sheep and goat scalps 
and we all took a nap until 3. At noon 
Bob saw two goats on mountain back 
of camp and both he and Morris de- 
clared them to be big Billies. They did 
not terest us then, but after our nap 


after goat, Morris took a horse and 
went across for some sheep meat. 
Nineteenth Day.—Breakfast at 5, but 
we did not get started until 8. Bob is 
a little ‘‘off his feed,’’ so it took some 
eareful handling to keep things going 
smoothly. We are now following an 
Indian hunting trial. From the time 
we left the Second South Fork on our 
fifth day out we have been following 
a trail that Bob made himself—no one 
else uses it. The trail led up a valley 
which broadened out. Stopped for 
lunch at head of a very pretty lake, 
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about two miles long and three-fourths 
wide. Bob killed an eagle while we 
were at lunch. The cottonwood and 
mountain willow are beginning to turn 
yellow. Saw more goats on mountain- 
sides. Stopped two hours for lunch 
and made camp at top of divide be- 
tween the Iskut and Klappan rivers. 
We passed another large lake and saw 
four cow moose and our first caribou 
signs. Bob got one rabbit and five 
grouse, and I killed one grouse. Rab- 
bits are very scarce—probably coyotes 
are responsible, as they are getting 
more numerous every year. 
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the mountain we are on. Got back to 
eamp at 5:30 with six ptarmigan and 
one grouse. Had a chicken pie for sup- 
per. Cloudy and cold. Went to bed at 
6 :30. 

Twenty-first Day.—Breakfast at 5. 
Raining intermittently. Hit trail at 8 
and struck main hunter’s trail to Klap- 
pan River at 10:30. Find note on tree 
that altitude is 3,175 feet. We cached 
all heads and horns, the camp stove 
and some supplies to pick up when we 
come back this way. The camp stove 
I found we had absolutely no use for, 
as on the few cold, wet days we had a 
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Twentieth Day.—Breakfast at 5:30. 
We decided to stay here a day and look 


over the mountain west of us. We 
started out at 7; saw many old moose 
and caribou signs, but few fresh ones. 
It was uncomfortably cold and raw on 
the mountain. It looked as tho the 
moose had eleaned up all the good feed 
on the mountain and had deserted it 
for better feeding grounds. 

We counted forty-three goats on 
mountains on the other side of the Is- 
kut Lakes. There are three big lakes 
in sight below and seven small ones on 


fire in front of the tent was all we 
needed. Would not take a stove again. 
Yellow jackets made things lively for 
us again this morning. 

Reached Klappan Crossing at 1:20. 
Boys had to calk boat before we could 
eross. We had everything across at 3. 
When we swam the horses across they 
hit the trail and did not stop running 
for three miles. I went after them and 
just as I had them rounded up and the 
bell on the bell horse, Bob came along. 
When we got the horses back to camp 
it was too late to go on, so we made 
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FIRST CARIBOU. 


camp. That was the gloomiest place 


at which we camped during the whole 
trip, and the black flies were very bad. 

There is a sign at this crossing, which 
in very queer English states that who- 


ever uses the boat to cross must pay 
Bear Lake Billy $5. The boat belongs 
to Bear Lake Billy. 

Twenty-second Day.—Breakfast at 
5:30. Rained intermittently until 9:30, 
when we started out for a mountain 
west of Caribou Mountain, where most 
hunters go. We are going to camp 
where Morris has camped before. It 
was amusing to hear Bob quarreling 
with him because they had no properly 
blazed trail from the main trail. After 
much quarreling on Bob’s part, we 
finally found the place at 12.30 and 
made a very comfortable camp in spite 
of the rain, which came down hard all 
day. Black flies very bad. Turned in 
at 7:30. Blowing hard, and colder. 

Twenty-third Day.— Breakfast at 
5:30. Cloudy and cold, and the 
glimpses we get every now and then of 
the mountain tops show very white 
blankets. We left camp at 7 and made 
top of mountain at 8. We did not go 
very far before we were fog bound. It 
was very cold and snowing at inter- 
vals. We made little’ progress until 
10:30, when we found a sheltered ra- 


vine, and best of all, some old dead 
scrubby jack pine. It took some time 
to build a fire, but its warmth was 
most welcome when we did get it 
going. We ate our lunch and started 
up again at 11:30 when the fog had 
lifted. We saw several goats very near 
us, but passed them by, as we were not 
interested in goats just then. We had 
just sighted a small bull caribou, a 
cow and calf, and I was starting to 
take a good look at my first caribou 
when Bob sighted something on a high 
ridge about three miles away that made 
us lose all interest even in the caribou. 
When Bob said,. ‘‘Grizzly’’ it didn’t 
take us long to get under way. We ran 
down the mountain and up the other 
side as fast as we could make our 
horses travel. We scattered three 
flocks of ptarmigan and passed within 
fifty yards of a buneh of goats, who 
paid no more attention to us than we 
did to them. We rode the horses as 
far as we dared and then tied them up 
and started on foot. I was carrying 
the Winchester for the first time that 
day, and when I slipped a cartridge 
into the chamber and let the hammer 
down to safety and turned my atten- 
tion again to the bear, it unexpectedly 
went off, scaring us, the goat and the 
bear. Bob was pretty hot, and I 
couldn’t blame him, for the bear shift- 
ed his course and headed up again 
whereghe had been coming toward us. 

We lost sight of tim as he disap- 
peared around a knol., but we lost no 
time in getting up on top where we 
met him again heading our way and 
not 100 feet away. There was no time 
to stop and get my wind—it was up 
with my gun and give it to him as fast 
as I could. It took five shots, four 
hard hits, to make him lie down and be 
a good bear. He certainly was a big, 
ugly old brute, but we were very proud 
of him. It struck me as rather a dis- 
tinction for a rifle to kill a big grizzly 
on its first or maiden hunt. 

It sleeted all the time we were skin- 
ning him cut. My horse, Mack, kicked 
Bob in the shins when he tried to put 
the hide in my saddle. Fortunately 
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Bob was too close to be hit hard. We 
finally did get the hide securely tied 
on and got started toward camp in a 
heavy snowstorm. Snow four inches 
deep before it stopped. Saw two ecari- 
bou cows and the same bull, cow and 
ealf on our way back. The cows were 
very curious. Got back to camp at 
5:30. Rained and sleeted again on and 
off all night. There is no more com- 
fortable sound than the patter of the 
rain drops on a tent when a man is 
comfortably wrapped in his blankets. 

Twenty-fourth Day.—Breakfast at 
6. Bushtailed rat gnawed my shoe 
laces and pestered me all night. Start- 
ed out again at 7. Lots of new snow on 
mountain tops. Saw same bull, cow 
and calf caribou on top near camp. 
Saw fresh caribou tracks and followed 
them to the end of the mountain and 
just got a glimpse of the bunch as they 
headed down into the timber. We saw 
all we wanted to see of them, how- 
ever, as they were small heads and just 


shedding velvet. 
Saw two cross foxes; not worth 
shooting this time of year, so we let 


them go. They were very curious and 
let us get very close. Where we saw 
the caribou, we could see the upper 
Stikine River for miles. This is far 
above where the Klappan flows into it. 
We lunched in a sheltered place at 
11:30 and saw a small bull moose and 
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a cow. We were glad to see that the 
bull had cleaned his antlers. Also saw 
a caribou bull on a mountain, too far 
away to interest us. We of course saw 
many goats as usual. As it was Sun- 
day and as Bob had grizzly hide to at- 
tend to, we got back to camp at 2:30. 
I have never known the woods to be 
as quiet as they were this evening. 
There wasn’t the slightest sound to dis- 
turb the stillness until that miserable 
rat came back and kept me busy scar- 
ing him away the rest of the night. 

Twenty-fifth Day.—Breakfast at 
five. Broke camp and hit trail at sev- 
en-thirty. Down through timber to 
main trail, then up a fair sized stream, 
then left trail, crossed stream and went 
up a ecafion to a very pretty lake high 
up between towering mountains. From 
the main trail to the lake we struck 
some very soft going and the flies were 
very bothersome. We did not stop for 
lunch, so traveled steadily to arrive at 
the lake at two. 

Bob and I started out at three for a 
large flat on top of mountain, where 
we could see a burch of caribou. We 
had not gone two hundred yards on top 
of the flat when a bull came up out of 
a little hollow not one hundred feet 
away. He dropped at the first shot. It 
is a fair head, but not what we wanted 
—measuring: Length, 4214 inches; 
spread, 27 inches; points, 32 inches. 








FIRST AND SECOND CARIBOU. 
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We left him and went on to get a 
good look at the bull with the herd we 
saw from below. That bull had not 
cleaned his horns and his head’ was not. 
a very good one. 

We then saw a big bull alone on a 
high ridge about three miles away. It 
was then five o’clock, but he looked so 
good to us that we started after him. 
It took us two hours to get to the top of 
the ridge above him, for we had had to 
cross a number of deep cafions. We 
looked all over the top of the, ridge, but 
could not find him until we were about 
to go back down to our horses, when I 
took a look a little farther down the 
ridge and there I found him just get- 
ting to his feet. He went down the 
first shot, but it took two more to stop 
him from rolling down the mountain. 
He measured, Length, 52 inches; 
spread, 401, inches; points, 36 inches. 

It is a splendid head—just the kind I 
wanted. It was dark when we started 
down for our horses. Bob carried the 
head back to where we shot the first 
earibou and then we lost no time head- 
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ing for camp. It was very dark and 
the going was bad, as we slipped and 
slid down the mountain. We got to 
camp at nine-thirty, tired and hungry. 
We lost no time fixing our beds after 
supper and turning in, 

When we went after second bull, we 
saw ten sheep not over one hundred 
yards from us. 

Fourteen hours work today, either on 
horse-back or climbing mountains. 
Cloudy and occasional snow flurries on 
mountain. 

Twenty-sixth Day.—Breakfast at 
seven. Stiff and sore. Fresh snow on 
mountain tops. Teok two pack horses 
and went after caribou in forenoon. 
Brought in both heads and all the meat 
of the first one. 

Bob worked on heads all afternoon. 

It is well, on a trip of this kind, to 
take plenty of asperin (5 grain), calomel 
(1/10 grain) and Seidlitz powders, as 
the Indians take no care of themselves 
and always: need doctoring to keep 
them going. They have about ex- 
hausted my stock of medicine. ‘ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 








AN ALASKA HUNTER AND HIS WEEK’S KILL. 


Five bears in a week’s hunting is not a score 


to be ashamed of. That, however, is 


what H. F. Suessdorf of Valdez, Alaska, accomplished last spring on Gravina River, Prince 
William Sound, Alaska. We judge from the photograph that they are all “blacks,” but “bear 
is bear,” andthere are many sportsmen who would be willing to travel thousands of miles and 


remain away a month to kill five black bears. 
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AFTER BEARS 


FRANK C. HENNESSEY 


Frozen in as we were for the better 
part of eleven months, in almost solid 
ice, time dragged heavily upon our 
minds. For a period of over a year, the 
insipid and unsavory meals almost en- 
tirely of canned food, in time became 
unbearable. For fresh meat the ships 
company of forty-five men depended 
upon the guns of some three or four of 
their number who were hunters. To 
keep off the ravages of such disease as 
scurvy, consumption of fresh meat is 
perhaps a necessity by men who are 
obliged to remain in confined quarters. 

On March the 21st, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, with a team of five dogs, 
James Brace, Don McMillan and I left 
for the floe after bear. Polar bear 
meat is by no means savory and espe- 
cially is the meat of the older bear par- 
ticularly rank and tough. The meat of 


a Polar bear one year old is, however, 





somewhat 
‘In some in- 
stances it is reported that Arctic ex- 


not unpalatable. The taste 


resembles that of mutton. 


plorers have contracted sickness 
through eating old Polar bear, espe- 
cially the liver, which part, even by the 
Eskimo is considered poisonous. 

With us we had provisions for about 
one week, as well as our three sleeping 
bags, an aleohol stove, a few cooking 
utensils, our rifles and ammunition. 
Our food consisted of pemmican, pork 
and beans, salt pork, sea biscuit, flour 
and coffee and some chocolate. The 
alcohol stove was used to melt snow 
and heat our food. Our sledge was a 
light Norwegian model, long and nar- 
row in dimensions. Thus it was pos- 
sible to pass with it smoothly over fur- 
rows of rough ice into which a shorter 
sledge would pitch. As well its slight 


breadth permitted it to enter narrow 
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THE LITTLE BLACK DOG HAD THB SITUATION IN HAND. 














passages between hummocks or bergs, 
and its great length made it useful as a 
bridge over which a party might cross 
chasms so common in heavy ice. We 
were all using Sauer double barrelled 
rifles of .45-90 calibre. Aboard ship 
was a somewhat complete armory but 
for such trips as this, during the colder 
part of the year, especially when we ex- 
pected to be out for some time, we pre- 
ferred the double barrelled rifle with 
its simpler mechanism and consequent 
reduced tendency to freezing up. 

Just twenty miles south of Winter 
Harbour was the open lane of sea water 
of Melville Sound, extending east and 
west between Bathurst 
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every indication that we were bound to 
see something soon. 

Picketing the dogs and having 
thrown them some lumps of seal meat, 
we began to erect a shelter. The long 
snow knife was taken from its fasten- 
ing at the top of one of the sledge run- 
ners and with it were cut blocks of 
snow about three feet long, six inches 
thick and two feet high. These were 
arranged to form four walls and over 
the top was stretched a stout canvas 
tarpaulin. Blocks of snow arranged on 
top secured the tarpaulin in place and 
a door two feet high was cut in the 
south wall. 





and Melville Islands on 
the north, and Prince of 
Wales, Victoria and Banks 
Islands to the south. This 
vast lane of open sea, 
greater than one hundred ~ 
miles in width, was one of 
the many localities of like 
character that are fre- 
quented during the zreat 
Arctic night by the male 
Polar bear, later to be 
joined in March or April 
by the females with their 
young. Numbers of seals 
remain not far from shore 
beneath the ice through 
which they continuously 
keep open breathing holes, 











but the greater number of 
seals keep traveling out 
to sea with the progress 
of the formation of the ice fringe. 
Being bound for Melville Sound 
12 o’clock found us close to the 
floe. The sun was intensely brilliant 
for our eyes were troubled even though 
we wore amber goggles. The whole 
snow covered extent was burnished to a 
brazen silver. Cape Bounty, thirty miles 
northeast of us, stood out sharp, as a 
clear purplish mirage. The water of 
the floe was dark inky blue. About 
the margin of the ice field, the columns 
of delicate shell ice, recently formed 
but broken up by the wind, tinkled on 
the waves like pieces of delicate glass. 
Bear sign was abundant and there was 


THD WILLOW PTARMIGAN IS A 





PERFECT EXAMPLE OF 
PROTECTIVE COLORATION. 


Soon a pan of snow was melting on 
the alcohol stove and while we were 
eating our noonday meal someone be- 
gan the discussion of whether or not we 
should use the dogs in hunting. None 
of us had ever hunted Polar bear with 
huskies but we finally decided to try 
our luck without them and give the 
dogs a chance only on the second day. 

An hour later we set out. Making 
sure that the dogs were fast we placed 
a block of snow before the door of our 
shelter. Riz, the leader of the team, 
was the only dog that seemed dis- 
tressed at being left behind. He 
pranced and tugged at his trace, but 
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SNOWY OWL IS DIURNAL AS WELL AS 
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the others, curled up with their. tails 
over their heads in such a way that 
they resembled great balls of fur, were 
so self-contented that . they . seareely 
moved as we tramped eastward along 
the edge of the ice. 

The surface of the ice became rough- 
er and bear signs appeared more num- 
erous Two hours after leaving we 
sighted our first bear. Previous 
experience with animals in the Are- 
tie had taught us that the chief 
factor in hunting them is to prevent 
them from winding you. They are 
much alarmed by a strange scent al- 
though the sight of something unusual 
even arouses their curiosity. By sound 
they seemed the least concerned. Keep- 
ing well to the west, all three of us ad- 
vanced as speedily as possible taking 
advantage of the cover of any rough 
ice as we stalked along. The bear was 
a rather small and distinctly yellowish 
one, the kind that are reported to be 
the least likely to seek safety in flight. 


Suddenly he shambled off to the edge 
of the ice and plunged. Being the 
party closest to the waters edge I 
started off on the double quick in or- 
der to get in a shot. The Polar bear 
ean swim at the rate of almost three 
and a half miles an hour and ean dive 
and frolic about in the water with the 
greatest agility. By the time I had ar- 
rived on the spot he was well out of 
range and rough as the water was, a 
shot would have been still more diffi- 
cult. As I was about to travel in the 
direction of my companions, the crash 
of a rifle caused me to quicken my pace 
in that direction. The first shot was 
immediately folowed by a second and 
when I came up with Jim Brace I found 
him with a fine young bear. Jim’s first 
shot would have been sufficient but 
Jim belonged to that great class of men 
who feel just a little better when they 
have made sure. We began at once to 
skin the bear. Dressed he would not 
have gone more than two hundred and 
fifty pounds, undoubtedly meat highly 
welcome as food at the ship. Complet- 
ing our task we continued along the 
floe but that day we saw no more bear. 

Next day it was decided that we 
should try the dogs. Leaving in the 
same direction at five thirty we con- 
tinued until the heavy ice closer to 
shore was reached. Here the trails of 
Arctic fox as well as Polar bear, were 
in great abundance. What those fox 
could have been doing twenty miles 
from shore seemed to me a difficult 
question to answer. 

Within the rough ice we travelled 
only a short distance before we saw 
bear. There were two of them; a very 
large one extremely white, and a rather 
small one, somewhat yellowish in 
colour. Immediately we slipped the 
dogs. Yapping and whining as they 
tore away, the bears soon took notice. 
The smaller one was the first to be 
alarmed and he made off at top speed 
toward the open water. The big one, 
however, paused for a moment. Then 
he shambled slowly after the smaller 
fellow. It seemed that immediately 
the dogs were upon them. The big 
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bear shuffled up the side of an ice hum- 
mock with one little black dog after 
him. The other four dogs were hot 


after the smaller bear. They made it so 


uncomfortable for him that he worked 
his way back to where his older com- 
rade was and joined him to keep off the 
dogs. 

In coming up we found that the little 
black dog had the situation in hand. 
The others kept their distance and 
prancing about might turn to look upon 
us as though to receive suggestions or 
applause for their good work. Quickly 
raising my rifle I tried for the spot im- 
mediately behind the ear and with the 
erash the big fellow bundled up, slid 
and rolled down the hummock, all the 
dogs after him. The small bear was 
about to decamp when someone let him 
have it and down he came within a few 
yards of the big one. Immediately all 
the dogs were upon him, but a yelp 
from one of the huskies that burst from 
the fray with a gash on his shoulder, 
proved that there was still much fight 
in the little fellow. On getting up he 
rushed the dogs, and for a time, for 


fear of hitting one of our team, it was 
difficult to get in a shot. When we 
finally did he had mounted almost. to 
his-original position on the hummock. 

It was now about noon, so starting 
for the sledge we returned and brought 
in the meat of the two small bears and 
the skins of the three. 

When we awoke in the morning the 
wind was blowing ‘almost a_ gale. 
Camping as we were close to the floe, 
the breaking up of and the floating 
away of the ice upon which we were, 
had often suggested to me the possibil- 
ity of our sharing such fate as has 
fallen some of the Polar expenditions. 
The weather was so bad that we could 
not see a hundred feet ahead. Being 
obliged to make continuous use of the 
compass our progress was slow and at 
length, having trudged for some ten 
hours, we finally reached the good ship 
‘* Aretic.’’ The joyous tiding of the ar- 
rival of fresh meat brought four men 
out on the ice to unload our sledge and 
three hoar frosted and snow covered 
hunters repaired to the ship’s cabin, 
now a household of luxury to them. 


Days. 


“Good old days,” yes, “good old days,” 
You'll hear the people say. 
I guess they don’t consider 
That we’ve had one just today; 
And tomorrow and the next one 
If we live to see them thru, 
You'll find we’re doing just about 
What Granddad used to do. 
Of course we’ve got a different tackle 
And must tackle different if we would 
Try to pull ourselves together 
And make the new days good. 


“Good old. days,” yes, “good old days,” 
The days that used to be, 
The six-gun and the pharo days, 
They’re a nightmare now to me. 
Don’t think I’m a reformer 
For there still is sandwiched in 
Pleasant recollections 
Of those days of hell and sin. 
Today the evil’s tabiloid, 
But we can dodge it if we would 
Try to pull ourselves together 
And make the new days good. 


“Good old days,” yes, “good old days,” 

The days that’re dead and gone. 
Better teach yourself to smile 

To greet the ones that’r comin’ on. 
Get out close to nature 

If you’re fond of lookin’ back, 
Those are the only memories 

That are worth your while to pack. 
The big outdoors is natural 

And its natural that we should, 
Try to pull ourselves together 

And make the new days good. 


J, WESTERN WARNER. 
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THE FLY-CASTER’S IDEAL, 


THE CHARM OF THE UPPER SNAKE 


CLAUDE T. BARNES 


A solitary signpost in the midst of a 
dense forest of pines—such we found 
the station designated ‘‘Trude.’’ With- 
ont regret, however, we saw our friends 
speed on towards Yellowstone for we 
had sought the unconventional quiet- 
ude, of the woods. A_ delightful 
aura of balsam imbued the crisp morn- 
ing air, which was so different from the 
sultry, smoky atmosphere of the city 
that we breathed deeply with a con- 
tentment indescribable, marveling, 
moreover, at the change a night’s ride 
could bring. 

How clear and pure it was: through 
the trees we saw distinctly the snow- 
capped peaks of the celebrated Tetons 
a hundred miles away; and every crag 
of the Sawtooth ridge to the west ap- 
peared as if but a mile or so from us. 
Our eyes seemed suddenly to have 
taken on the power of field glasses. 

As we rode through the timber to- 
wards the river, various welcomed 
sounds impressed us with our environs. 
First came the loud, stridulous call of 
the red-shafted flicker; and then, from 
the mourning doves, the soft inquiry, 
‘*Who-Who-o00-00.’’ Rocky mountain 
jays, rather impudent birds, called 
‘‘ecamp robbers,’’ occasionally flittered 
from the pines uttering harsh cries; 


and, once, we stopped to observe the 
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antics of a Rocky mountain flying 
squirrel (sciruopterus alpinus) which 
scolded us severely but, nevertheless, to 
avoid us made several remarkable 
flights. Richardson red_ squirrels 
(Seciurus hudsonicus richardsoni) were 
quite common beneath the evergreens 
as were also Northern chipmunks. 

Every large pine along the roadway 
was blazed at a point about seven feet 
from the ground. ‘‘Mack,’’ our genial 
host, explained that from October on- 
ward the entire region was covered 
with from three to five feet of snow, 
and that the lonely few that remained 
in the country traveled on snowshoes, 
depending on the tree-marks to guide 
them. He said that seven men had 
been lost and frozen to death in‘ the 
puzzling timber. The latest victim had 
tied his horse while he stalked an elk; 
and upon returning had found that the 
animal had broken its reins and 
strayed. As a blizzard eliminated all 
trails, the poor fellow had then wan- 
dered; his body was later found in a 
sitting posture frozen stiff. 

The only gun among the three of us 
was my Springfield; for, it being July, 
the big game season was not yet at 
hand, though bears, as we shall see, 
were quite numerous. Our duffel bags, 
however, were well supplied with fish- 























ing tackle; for fluttering the flies on 
the mirrored stream was to be our 
chief recreation. 

What a charming river is the North 


Fork of the Snake! At Big Springs, 
Idaho, five miles above our camp, it 
bubbles up from a few acres of ground 
forming one of the oddest sights in a 
region replete with curious natural 
penomena. Beside us it flowed, a 
placid body of water, waist-deep and 
a hundred yards wide, noiseless save 
for the occasional gurgling of a minia- 
ture whirlpool, and so smooth that the 
pine forest on its shores, the distant 
mountains and the white, cumulous 
clouds of the horizon were mirrored al- 
most as accurately in color as in form. 
Never have I fished elsewhere in a 
river so satisfying to the fly-caster. 
With no rocks to avoid, no twigs to 
catch the long back cast, one may wade 
down its center and, if the breeze be 
favorable, throw seventy-five feet of 
line with a delicacy and nicety of fall 
and freedom of movement unknown to 
the wader of willow-laden brooks. The 
bigness of it, the fighting qualities of 
the trout (Salmo lewisi) (all about two 
pounders) and the mildness of the cur- 
rent fascinate one with this clear, cold 
stream. 

Equipped with waders, landing nets, 
light bamboo rods, royal coachman or 
grey hackle flies, we passed a fringe of 
delicate, blooming water lilies and 
waded to the middle of the river. There, 
forming a continuous string down the 
current, were schools of Rocky moun- 
tain whitefish (Coregonus  william- 
soni), fine specimens of which we occa- 
sionally took on the fly. As a pan fish 
they are by some highly regarded as 
they are usually fat and their flesh is 
hard to surpass in sweetness and deli- 
eacy of flavor. They will take a fly 
not larger than a number six, their 
mouths being very small; but they do 
not resist so actively as do the trout. 

Would that I could describe the 
trout battles that we enjoyed! Each 
time that the hook sank home, a two- 
pounder flipped himself wildly two 
feet or more into the air; and then the 
struggle was on. One dared not pull 
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hard, for a line too taut would snap, 
nor could a loose sway be given; but 
gently, always with an easy, steady 
pull, with due regard for the rod, the 
wiry fish had to be tired and gradually 
brought to net. Even then the contest 
was not ended, for these cold water- 
trout are game to the last. I usually 
struck my catch on the brain with a 
metal hook disgorger and thus merci- 
fully quieted it; but, if this were not 
handy, I found that with a cheap can- 
vas glove I could successfully cope 
with the slippery body of the strongest 
trout. 

Now and again a plash drew my at- 
tention and usually thereafter I would 
discover a muskrat (Fiber zibethicus 
osoyoosensis) swimming across stream. 
Loud whistles beside a balsam-shaded 
rock once enticed me ashore; and, 


A REST ON THE HILLSIDE. 


while my boots dripped, I watched and 
waited until finally a pair of yellow 
woodchucks (Marmota flaviventer) ap- 
peared. 

Not deigning to retrograde into the 





A MORNING'S CATCH. 


use of spinners, ‘‘bullheads,’’ and 
other seines (!) I was usually con- 
strained to await mid-day before my 
flies were of much use, hence there was 
much time for observation. Once shrill 
screams called my attention towards a 
tall, dead pine tree and for a quarter 
of an hour I was able to study a pair of 
ospreys at their nest. The ground be- 
neath was littered with fish bones, for, 
unlike its enemy, the bald eagle, the 
osprey eats» only fish, sailing south 
when the ice creeps over.its favorite 
waters, 

One morning J chanced to be in the 
stream very early; and, upon leisurely 
rounding a bend, I was quite aston- 
ished to-see a big moose standing in the 
water feeding. He took his time in 
wading out, as if aware of legal protec- 
tion; and upon investigating I found 
that he had been eating yellow water 
lilies (Nymphae polysepala). ‘‘Mack’’ 
said that several times he had seen mule 
deer drinking near the same point at 
daybreak. 

The underbrush along stream teemed 
with birds of delicious song. Now it 
was an orange-crowned warbler (Hel- 
minthophila celata orestera) rendering 
its pleasing ‘‘chip-e chip-e chip-e chip-e 
chipe-e’’ or a yellow warbler singing 
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‘‘sweet, sweet, sweet, sweetie;’’ or, 
again, an Audubon warbler piping its 
plaintive little ‘‘tehip.’’ Once my flies 
plashed so close to some low, overhang- 
ing willows that a little bird hopping 
about after insects uttered a sharp 
‘‘elink’’ of alarm. The shape of the 
bird and the stripes along its sides in- 
terested me very much, so, letting the 
line float listlessly below, I took out my 
opera glasses and watched for several 
minutes what proved to be that charm- 
ing songster, a Grinnell water-thrush 
(Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis). 
Several Macgillivray warblers peeped 
their little grey heads out shyly from 
the water-lapped underbrush; but not 
once did I see that wonderful Western 
bird, the water ousel, for whom the 
stream was probably too quiet and too 
deep. From an aspen grove a Western 
warbling vireo (Vireo gilvus swain- 
sonii) issued its rapturous song; but 
for a time I could scarcely distinguish 
its feathers from the leaves both being 
of similar tint. 

One day near camp I chanced upon 
the nest of a pair of Ridgway juncos 
(Juneo annectens) and each afternoon 
I sat beside it until finally the female 
actually hopped over my boots to feed 
her fledglings. Everyone in camp be- 
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came interested in the experiment and 
we were all a little sad when heavy 
rains drowned the tiny birds. 

The day’s legal limit of twenty 
pounds of trout was usually creeled in 
two or three hours; so in the after- 
noons I usually shouldered my rifle 
and entered the dense woods. A bear 
sought our garbage pile every night and 
twice bears visited us in the daytime 
when we were in the stream. One af- 
ternoon an automobile drove hur- 
riedly into eamp and a much fright- 
ened New Yorker and his wife ex- 
plained that at a turn in the road not 
over a hundred yards up the slope they 
had suddenly come upon a grizzly paw- 
ing at an ant bed five yards to one side. 
The rude animal merely arose, sat on 
its haunches and awaited develop- 
ments. The tourists remonstrated with 
us, that it was no laughing matter. We 
repaired to the ant hill but bruin was 
gone. 

They were right; only a few weeks 
before our coming an indiscreet but 
courageous hunter alone in the timber 
had ventured to fire upon a sow grizzly 
when he had only the one .30-30 cart- 
ridge that he used. He struck her in 
the lungs and she furiously charged. 
Before he could gain refuge she swiped 





THE CAPTURED CUBS. 











him a terrible blow, sat over his body 
and then calmly chewed him. When 
the poor man was found he was a hor- 
rible sight notwithstanding the bear 
lay dead some yards away. He lan- 
guished at the hospital for months and 
though he finally recovered he will 
earry hideous scars to his grave. We 
examined the pelt of the bear finding 
the grewsome claws to be longer than 
our fingers. Eight grizzles were trap- 
ped by one man last winter on Saw- 
tooth range west of our camp. 

I talked with a trapper named Frank 
Peet, who steadfastly maintained that 
grizzlies can climb trees; and I found 
this to be the general impression among 
the few residents there. I simmered 
their evidence down and am convinced 
that at least a young grizzly before its 
claws are fully developed can climb a 
perpendicular tree; but I question the 
ability of an adult to perform a similar 
feat. 

Three months before we arrived, 
Peet was snow shoeing through the 
woods with a heavy pack on his back 
and a gun containing but a single 
charge. He unexpectedly came upon a 
black bear with two cubs; and did not 
hesitate to shoot though in doing so he 


was unsteadied by the pack and he 
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merely wounded the she bear. To his 
surprise she charged, and, knowing not 
what else to do, he prostrated himself 
flat on his back and lay still. She came 
upon him, pawed the air, bit at her side 
and sniffed, but never touched him. 
She then walked away a short distance, 
bit her side and rushed towards him 
again. She repeated the same antics as 
before over him and then laboriously 
walked over the hill, leaving a trail of 
blood and her two young cubs. Peet 
unfastened his pack and climbed after 
the little fellows; but try as he would 
he could not pull them down. He 
chanced te have a pair of pincers in 
his bag, and with them he nipped off 
the hind claws of each cub and thus ef- 
fected its capture. A picture of the 
surly little ruffians appears herewith. 
Varied, indeed, were the pretty flow- 
ers that I chanced upon in the woods. 
Blue clusters of fragrant lungworts, 
delicate pink bitter roots (Lewisia re- 
diviva) ard lavender lupines adorned 
the grassy hillsides. Bright blue lark- 


spurs, crimson Indian paint brushes 
and thick clusters of deep blue for-get- 
me-nots were as common as they were 


pleasing. Frequently I came upon 
patches of wild flax the exquisite blue 
flowers of which faded in the middle of 
the day. On the high hills I found 
shapely columbines of cream white, yel- 
low, pink, blue or purple; and the deep 
rich blue of the fringed gentians (Gen- 
tiana elegans) was apparent in every 
open space. Sulphur flowers or um- 
brella plants literally covered some of 
the hillsides with cream, white, yellow 
aud red. Wild geraniums of magenta 
color decorated every roadside but 
were not very pretty; yet the dainty 
clusters of harebells beside them were 
beautiful to behold. Even these, how- 
ever, did not equal the blue penstemon 
or beard tongue with its long stem and 
trumpet-shaped bell flowers of exquis- 
itely rich blue tinged at the base with 
wine. 

Emerging once from the thick pines 
to a desolate, dry spot from which a 
jack rabbit (Lepus campestris) scam- 
pered, I discovered near the center a 


plant much resembling a thistle! but 
imagine my delight when it turned out 
to be the beautiful mentzelia (M. dis- 
persa) the most wonderful flower in 
the Rocky mountains in that its heavily 
perfumed, gleaming white blossom un- 
folds itself only at night. I quite for- 
got that I was seeking a bear. 

One afternoon I wandered for miles 
in the timber, unconscious of the dist- 
ance in my rapturous enjoyment of 
warblers’ songs, squirrels’ whistles, 
bear trails and the bracing air with its 
delightful redolence of pitch. The sky 
was heavily clouded and the lodge pole 
pines were so thick that, all at once, I 
realized that I was not exactly sure 
which way I was going. Turn which 
direction I would the picture was one 
of undulating ground covered with 
trees. I carried no compass and sorely 
regretted my neglect. Nowhere could 
I see mountains. I knew twilight would 
soon enshroud me. I sat down to think. 
I determined not to move until I was 
quite sure. Robins began to flit over 
me in search of their roosts, carrying 
on a noisy repartee with a flying squir- 
rel that, unaware of my presence, 
whistled vigorously in the tree beside 
me. Not being cold I built no fire; but: 
I did discharge my gun now and again. 
After a long wait the sky gradually be- 
gan to clear; and, by the aid of the 
North star, I struck due west, finally 
coming upon a road which by its forest- 
ranger telephone line I recognized. The 
rest was just a tedious, long walk in 
the dark to camp. 

The woods, I believe are never abso- 
lutely silent. One afternoon I stepped 
over a prostrate pine and nearly upon 
a big-tailed fox (Vulpes macrourus) 
which had evidently not noticed my 
footsteps in the grass. I sat down just 
to contemplate the beauty of the pines 
and listen. A soft breeze created a 
gentle moan like the roar of a distant 
cataract though scarcely a movement 
was noticeable among the branches. 
Flies hummed beside me, mosquitoes 
tenored, birds sang, squirrels whistled, 
and once in awhile some pine would 
squeak as it gently swayed. Then 
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from afar would issue that dull, inex- 
plicable sound like voices and yet not 
voices—the ‘‘something’”* in the forest! 

Ever interesting was the color of the 
trees. Seen from the distance in the 
bright sunlight they were dull, parrot 
green and an antique green where the 
rays did not strike. Here and there on 
some trees were dead branches holding 
leaves of a vinaceous tawny or pecan 
brown color; and in the distance these 
formed, midst the green, patches of 
carnelian red. Sometimes dead lower 
limbs appeared a pale drab gray on a 
trunk of dark gray or olivaceous black. 
The ground everywhere was carpeted 
with grass growing from a thick bed of 
yellowish red, rotted pine needles, and 
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here and there were conspicuous ant 
hills. The gulehes were filled with 
stunted, gnarled quaking  aspens, 
which, while given the moisture they 
required were yet denied by the pines 
their sunshine. 

Were my pen more facile I might uat- 
tempt to portray the varied scenes and 
adventures that quite captivated me 
in this region of charm and freedom. 
Even ‘‘Chris,’’ the rugged trapper up- 
stream, delighted me. He is one of the 
most eccentric of men, living, as he 
does, from September to June two hun- 
dred miles in the woods with no other 
companion than his fat, black dog. 
His habitation showed no signs of 
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books or other comforters of lonelli- 
ness; its walls were hung with guns 
and the skins of bears, otters, coyotes, 
minks, martins, foxes and skunks. His 
experiences would fill a book. Two 
years ago, Peet, the trapper already al- 
luded to, in the very midst of winter, 
accidentally poisoned himself with 
some meat left standing in an open 
ean; and being all alone he nearly 
yielded to despair in his great suffer- 
ing. He endured the pain for two 
weeks before he recovered. Liability 
to accident such as this does not dis- 
courage Chris, however; and every 


winter finds him in that vast wilder- 
ness alone. 
Peet habitually faces grizzlies with- 
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out a tremor; but he confided to me 
that one oceurrence of the long white 
winter always shakes his nerves. It is 
for him to discover, after a long tramp 
on the snowshoes along the traps, that 
a mountain lion has been dogging his 
trail all day long. Such is the power 
of mystery and stealth; for, where a 
bare half dozen deaths are recorded 
against the mountain lion, the victims 
of the grizzly reach into the hundreds. 

Even the garbled yelps of coyotes in 
the night did not annoy me nor pre- 
vent my sleeping soundly in the cold 
mountain air. Each day, each night, 
was to me one of exquisite serenity; 
too soon it was all over. 




















THE TURKEY HUNTER IS A PROUD MAN WHEN SUCCESS CROWNS HIS EFFORTS. 
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THE REMINISCENT BUCK 


CAPT. CHAS. JOHNSON 


We struck his track at daylight in 
Wattie Brook meadows. It had snowed 
about four or five inches early in the 
night and near daylight the weather 
had turned milder with signs of rain. 
The snow being soft, his track showed 
up quite large. ‘‘Say, Steve,’’ I asked 
my partner, ‘‘what do you think of that 
for a track?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ replied Steve, 
“*T’d eall that chap the daddie of all 
deer, and I vote that we follow him.’’ 
So we took up his track. He seemed to 
have been rambling leisurely and aim- 
lessly during the late part of the night, 
or early morning. His track led along 
the meadow, then up the old hay road 
across the horse-back and down into 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl; then took a 
circle around the north end of the bowl 
and down into the meadow again about 
one hundred yards from where he had 
come up; then south through the swamp 
and across Rocky Brook; then up 
the back of John Lord’s bluff—why he 
climbed that rocky burnt hill we could 
not imagine. From the top of the bluff 
we got sight of him about half a mile 
away, walking slowly towards Clear 
Brook. We put on speed and made a 
bee line for the brook where we 
thought he would cross, but found his 
track near the bank where he had gone 
down towards the brook, which flowed 
through a swamp about 100 yards wide 
with high banks on each side of the 
swamp. 

The hunt was now on in earnest. 
Steve took the trail and kept back a bit 
from the bank, while I went up stream 
about a couple of hundred yards and 
crossed the stream and down the other 
bank. We expected to jump the old 
fellow in the swamp, but when I got op- 
posite to where Steve was waiting I 
found that he had already crossed and 
gone on into a growth of small birches. 
I signalled Steve to come across and we 


started circling tactics again. While 
Steve slowly followed his track I cir- 
cled into more open ground to the left 
of the bushes. I had not traveled more 
than ten minutes when I heard Steve’s 
old .44 speak and the next instant the 
deer came out on the jump about 80 
yards from me. I took a snap shot at 
him and tumbled him over. I hurried 
up and found him down, apparently all 
in. He was a grizzled old fellow and 
had evidently seen many winters. I 
dropped my rifle and drew my knife to 
put him out of misery as quickly as pos- 
sible. As I knelt on him and pulled 
back his foreleg with my left hand to 
get a better chance to stick him he 
turned his head and looked me squarely 
in the face—and could I believe by 
ears—spoke. In a very mild voice he 
said: ‘‘Please don’t stick that knife 
into my throat. Don’t you see I am 
dying now.’’ Thinking Steve was play- 
ing a trick on me, I turned to see him, 
but he was not in sight. When I turned 
to the buck he was still looking at me 
and I could feel my hat rise and the 
cold shivers run down my spine as he 
said. ‘‘Thank you; I knew you 
wouldn’t do it if I asked you not to.’’ I 
was completely knocked out and sat 
and looked at him while cold chills ran 
over me. A look of recognition came 
into his eyes, I thought. He said, ‘‘I 
knew you when I watched you out in 
the open and was just trying to place 
you when that shot from _ behind 
startled me. Had I not been stupid I 
should have bolted for the green woods 
as I should have remembered your cir- 
cling me in this same way twice before, 
but that shot just grazed my head and 
before I thought I jumped out in your 
range. Now when I have time to look 
at you I remember you very well. 
Where is the tall, fair-faced boy who 
used to hunt with you? I remember 
him and you circling me this same way, 
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and I carry a scar on my shoulder 
where he shot me.”’ 

That brought me to my senses and 
unloosened my tongue, which up to 
that time had seemed glued to the roof 
of my mouth. That tall boy was gone. 
The West had swallowed him up. 
‘‘That was 9 years ago,’’ I replied. 
‘*Surely you cannot remember that.’’ 
‘**Oh, yes, I can,’’ came his answer. ‘‘I 
also remember you shooting at me the 
next fall on the ridge between here and 
the road. I did not locate you the first 
shot and you got another that ruffled 
the hair on my neck before I got away. 
You followed me down the barrens. I 
crossed the road at the Hannington 
clearing. You gave it up there and 
from the ridge on the east side of the 
road I saw you going back towards the 
eamp.’’ ‘‘I remember that distinctly,’’ 
I replied, ‘‘but cannot believe it was 
you. That buck had a magnificent pair 
of antlers, and I followed him hoping 
to annex them.’’ A sad look came over 
his face. ‘‘I know,”’ he said, ‘‘that my 


antlers now are not a prize; but at that 
time I was the proudest buck that 
roamed these hills.’’ I told him that I 
was really sorry that I had shot him, 


but he cut me short. ‘‘It is all in the 
game,’’ he said, ‘‘and I am going the 
way I always expected to—far better 
to die this way than be hunted down 
and worried to death by wild cats. I 
saw an old doe friend of mine pulled 
down last winter in the snow and half 
eaten before she stopped kicking. I 
beat off one old cat four times last win- 
ter and it was all I could do to save 
myself. I saw him the other day as I 
was coming round Lake Anthony. He 
was stretched on a limb and as I passed 
he grinned and showed his teeth and 
told me that there would be deep snow 
this winter and that he was sure of me. 
Feeling my failing strength, I shud- 
dered at his threats.’’ I raised his head 
and scraped some snow under it to 
make him easy and asked him if his 
wound pained him. He said ‘‘No,’’ but 
that a numbness was coming over him 
and it felt hot where the bullet struck 
him. I put a handful of snow on the 


small round hole behind his shoulder 
and he seemed to revive a bit. 

“‘T’ve had a lot of curious experi- 
ences,’’ he continued. ‘‘I’ve always 
lived around here. I could have gone 
far enough away from here to be clear 
of hunters, but somehow I liked to be 
near them and knew the face of nearly 
every man who came up here hunting 
and many of their names. And the 
dogs—(they don’t bring dogs up here 
now)—many a run I had with Punch 
and Ben. I enjoyed it and liked the 
music of their voices. When I got tired 
I could aways shake them off at some 
lake. I saw the last of Ben and often 
wondered what became of Punch. They 
gave me a hard run one day and I got 
clear of them at Cundy Lake. Coming 
back next day I found poor Ben dead 
in a dead fall set for bears. I knew 
what it was asI stood behind a big hem- 
lock and watched Hiltze and Tom build 
it and heard them talk about catching 
bears in it. I knew their names by 
hearing them talk to each other. I felt 
sorry when I looked at Ben and knew 
that I would never hear his voice 
again.’”’ I told him that Punch had 
also checked in. After taking deer and 
dodging game wardens for five seasons 
he had been caught by a neighbor set- 
ting poison for him. He said he was 
sorry, as Punch was game and deserved 
a better end. 

‘‘T knew their names,’’ he continued, 
‘‘for one day when Hiltze was leading 
them up through the notch I was watch- 
ing them from behind a boulder on the 
side of the mountain. They got my scent 
and tried to get away from him; he 
called them bv name and used very bad 
language and tied them to trees; lit his 
pipe and lay down. I heard him eal! 
somebody a mean old cuss and said he 
eould stay in the lake until some very 
hot place froze over before he would 
put in a deer for him. I’ve had many 
curious adventures,’’ he continued. 
‘One hot day Punch and Ben got after 
me. I enjoyed the run for a while; then 
took to the lake. I should have known 
better than to go in where I did and 
was not much surprised when I found 
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that two men in a canoe were chasing 
me. I put on steam but they came 
closer and one man began shooting at 
me. He had some kind of a new-fan- 
gled gun that seemed to keep shooting 
all the time. The bullets struck all 
around me but none touched me. I 
swam for the point at the inlet and hur- 
ried on shore and into the woods. Be- 
ing curious, I stopped short and tip- 
toed back to a thick cedar and watched 
them. The man with the gun jumped 
out of the canoe and looked at my 
tracks. ‘Say Hiltze,’ said he, ‘I couldn’t 
have hit him; he made about fifteen 
feet every jump and must be five miles 
away by this time.’ Hiltze sat in the 
canoe and wiped his face with a red 
handkerchief and the language he used 
was searcely fit for any respectable 
deer to listen to. ‘Say, Governor,’ said 


he, ‘you brought the wrong weapon 
with you to kill deer in the water. You 
should have brought a harpoon.’ I 
have often wondered what kind of a 
gun that is.’’ I informed him that it 
was a sort of a spear that sailors used 


to kill whales with. While he seemed 
cheerful, I saw that he was getting 
weaker, but he was game and made no 
complaint. A smile seemed to flicker 
in his eyes. 

**Queer old fellow Hiltze was,’’ he re- 
sumed. ‘‘I saw him so often that we 
seemed pretty well acquainted. He car- 
ried a shot gun and couldn’t hit a hay- 
stack. Some how he couldn’t shut one 
eye without the other closing, too, and 
when alone in the woods would tie his 
handkerchief over his left eye before he 
would shoot. I have often stood still 
when I saw him coming and watched 
him get his eye tied up and ready to 
shoot when I would get away.’’ The 
old fellow coughed and I saw that his 
breath was coming harder. He turned 
his head and looked towards the green 
woods. As he gazed at the woods a 
wistful look came into his eyes. ‘‘It 
does seem hard,’’ he said, ‘‘to die and 
leave these hills and swamps where I 
have enjoyed so many happy years, but 
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it had to come some day and better to 
go this way than to be pulled down and 
worried by the cats.’’ His voice grew 
weaker and his breathing harder and I 
saw that his end was near, but game 
old warrior that he was, he made no 
complaint nor showed signs of pain. 
Just stopped breathing and passed 
away into the happy spirit land of ev- 
ergreen hills, swamps and cool lakes. 
I knew it was not manly but I felt a hot 
tear course down my cheek and wiped 
it away, pretending that I was wiping 
my nose. 

**Say, how do you feel? You had a 
mighty close shave.’’ I looked up and 
found Steve rubbing snow on my face 
and mopping the blood off the side of 
my head with his bandanna. My first 
look was at the buck. He lay still in 
death, while the blood still flowed from 
his throat. ‘‘He got you good and 
hard,’’ continued Steve as he went into 
my pocket and fished out my handker- 
chief and proceeded to bind up my 
head. ‘‘I was afraid that you would 
never come to.’’ I started to rise, but 
reeled and fell and everything looked 
black for an instant. 

‘‘EKasy now; take your time and try 
a pull of this’’—and Steye pulled out 
his flask. ‘‘What happened?’’ I man- 
aged to ask. ‘‘Oh, nothing much; only 
as you stooped to cut that gentleman’s 
throat he drew up that long hind leg 
and let you have it. He fetched you 
one just over the ear that knocked you 
out and started a patch of scalp big 
enough to make a half sole for a mocea- 
sin. I just got you clear of him in time, 
or he would have kicked you all to 
pieces.’’ I felt dazed and looked from 
Steve to the buck. ‘‘Say, Steve, did 
you hear him talking?’’ A pitying look 
come into good old Steve’s face. ‘‘Talk, 
Hell-——he only kicked. Come, take an- 
other drink and pull yourself together 
and we will get back to camp and send 
the boys for this chap. Then I'll get 
you to the doctor and get that head of 
yours sewed up before you go daffy al- 
together.’”’ 
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A MACKEREL SCHOONER OFF THE FLORIDA 
KEYS. 


Tt. was one of those unusual hot, sul- 
try afternoons in February on the Flor- 
ida Keys. There was not a cloud in the 
sky nor ripplé upon the glassy surface 
of the oceun. The only visible life was 
a few pelicans and gulls floating on the 
water and here and there a fin protrud- 
ing, indicating sharks. On shore the 
palm leaves ceased to play soothing 
music and the torrid sun biazed down 
upon the white coral sand reflecting in- 
tense heat. 

In one corner of the large spacious 
porch encircling the camp’s lodge sat a 
disconsolate tourist, a novice at angling. 
He had been chasing around like a 
sailor without a home, on a furlough, or 
a bloomin’ actor from hell to Hackney 
lookin’ for something—trouble, because 
a fish had broken some inferior tackle 
and he had been ‘‘stung.”’ 

On another side of the veranda The 
Non Benevolent Order of Fish Liars 
were in session. They had taken up the 
proposition that the persistent pursuit 
of fish with rod and reel had conversa- 


tionally caused fisherman to resemble 
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and act like them. For instance, my- 
self ; one said I resembled a grunt for I 
was always making a noise. Mr. S., a 
kingfish, but there was nothing kingly 
looking about him, tho he strutted 
around with the conceit and egotism of 
a busted monareh. Mr. C. was asawfish, 
always ¢utting and hacking at some- 
thing. Mr. H., a barracuda, lean, vora- 
cious, restless, grasping. Mr. N., a sting- 
ray, always trying to ‘‘do’’ somebody, 
and so with Mr. P., who was a regular 
shark. Another Mr. S., though pur- 
ported to be rich and owning a yacht, 
was a hog-fish, penurious and possess- 
ing little liberality. He used to keep 
track of the number of grunts he used 
when fishing with others, and when the 
day was over offer to pay for them, in- 
stead of standing his share. Mr. J., was 
a snapper, always snapping at some 
one. Mr. R., was a silver-king (a tar- 
pon), so graceful and pleasing to look 
upon, and ete., ete. The camp’s favor- 
ite guide at the adjournment of the 
meeting, Jimmie Jordan, spoke up and 
said: ‘‘One ean really tell no lies about 
fishing here because any story is prob- 
able. But have any of the members 
ever heard of an Abbolian Phoof? If 
not I shall take great pleasure in en- 
lightening you gentlemen. An Abbo- 
lian Phoof is a first cousin to a Sea- 
wampus that builds its nest on a boat 
rudder. This is because it enjoys the 
motion. The oil on the rudder post 
sometimes gives a disagreeable flavor 
to their flesh but otherwise they are 
very edible. The young play on the 
vertical planes of a rudder, but are just 
as much at home there, as a bunch of 
pussy cats in a suburban back yard.”’ 
One day while out to sea in Jordan’s 
launch, with a lady and gentleman, a 
man wearing a funny little goatee 
passed us. The bunch of spinach 
caused merriment. ‘‘Should have had 
it eut off,’’ said Jimmie seriously, wink- 
ing at me. ‘‘Why?’’ enquired the lady, 
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her curiosity aroused. ‘‘ Well, you see 
it is dangerous,’’ he declared. ‘‘A bar- 
racuda might grab it.’’ ‘‘Really?’’ 
looking at him in amazement and me 
for the answer. ‘‘Sure,’’ I interjected, 
and added, ‘‘Why one day a man who 
resembled a goat in the luli of fishing 
lay back in his chair and fell asleep, 
with his feet hanging over the rail.’’ 
‘* What happened then?’’ she hastily en- 
quired. ‘‘A large barracuda caught 
him by the trousers and pulled him over 
the stern.’’ ‘‘Awful!’’ exclaimed the 
lady in great surprise, ‘‘Was he 
drowned ?’’ ‘‘Worse,’’ interrupted Jim- 
mie. ‘‘Another voracious barracuda 
caught him by the goatee as he slid over 
the stern and pulled it off. Fortunately 
his friends caught him in time and 
saved his life!’’ ‘‘How appalling and 
fortunate an ending.’’ the lady said, 
looking at her husband’s smooth chin. 
Jimmie went down in the engine room 
and I took the wheel to hide our coun- 
tenances. 

On another trip Jimmie Jordan asked 
a tourist if he ever had shot flying fish 
and suggested he interrogate me. ‘‘ Any 
sport?’’ he asked. ‘‘I should say so,’’ I 
replied, not knowing what to say and 
reflecting. ‘‘ You iust stand in the bow 
of the boat and swing on them when 
they rise from the water,’’ interpolated 
Jimmie. ‘‘I know,’’ said the tourist, 
‘*but what prevents their sinking after 
you shoot them?’’ Jimmie looked at 
me and I at him for the answer. It 

‘formulated in his vivid imagination 
quickly and with a gesture he replied, 
“Oh, the shot have fish hooks in ’em to 
keep them up. see?’’ and we all laughed 
heartily. 

At another time ingenious Jimmie 
and Edward Nally, a very likable chap, 
with a winning smile and who adminis- 
tered to the wants of anglers in the 
tackle line, engaged in an animated con- 
troversy regarding their respective abil- 
ity as fishermen. 

‘*You’re a piscatorial romancer,’’ ex- 
claimed Eddie. 

‘‘Huh,’’ declared Jimmie, ‘‘you 
ought to take anti-hallucination pills.’’ 

“<“You couldn’t catch a cold,’’-stated 
Eddie, laughingly. 
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‘*And you couldn’t a fish, if you had 
an Irish setter to point it out to you, 
answered Jimmie, with a grin. 

‘‘T ean beat you anv time.’’ asserted 
Eddie. 

‘‘The heel of your pipe is sogey and 
the fumes gone to your brainery,’’ re- 
torted Jimmie. ‘‘If you think so just 
get your laundry pole and reel and 
we’ll go down on the dock and fish for 
mango-snappers. Whichever catches 
the first one wins the cigars—No 
‘ropes’ two-for-a-quarter,’’ and he 
winked at me signifying confidence. 

‘‘A bet! you’re on,’’ acquiesced Ed- 
die, convincingly. 

On the dock the contest started in 
earnest. Each baited their hook and 
made a cast. ‘‘Hooray!’’ soon shouted 
Jimmie, as his little rod bent gracefully 
and line went out, ‘‘A nice snapper.”’ 

“‘T’ve got one, too,’’ exclaimed Ed- 
die. ‘‘A corker,’’ and his characteristic 
smile lit-up his face with expectancy. 

.You’ve. got a grunt,’’ said. Jimmie, 
with finality, looking at Eddie’s line. 

‘*Grunt nothing,’’ the latter replied, 
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all excited. ‘‘You boob you, don’t you 
suppose I know when I’ve got a grunt 
on my line? Double the wager it’s a 
larger snapper than yours?’’ ‘‘I’ll take 
it. Why you poor mullet head, you 
couldn’t tell the difference between the 
grunt of a grunt and the grunt of a pig, 
if the fish were lying on the dock.”’ 
Soon Jordan reeled in his catch. It 
proved to be a nice five-pound snapper. 
Then Eddie reeled in and amidst much 
laughter landed a little baby grunt. Of 
course it was disappointing and he felt 
piqued. Sarcastic wit and humor filled 
the air, but it only made Jordan more 
tantalizing. Recovering his _ usual 
equanimity, Eddie went at it again per- 
sistently, but luck was not in his favor. 
They kept on fishing; Jimmie had a 
snap catching snappers and Eddie kept 
grunting catching grunts. It was very 
amusing indeed to watch them, for Jim- 
mie was an expert light tackle enthus- 
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iast and big game sea fish angler. Also 
noted as the founder of ‘‘The Cotton 
Thread Fishing Club of America’’ of 
Long Island and having established rec- 
ords for that kind of fishing. He also 
had a fishing place of his own at The 
Raunt, Jamaica Bay, L. I., but spends 
the winters on the Keys. He numbers 
many northern anglers among his 
friends who always ask for him when 
they visit Florida. Nally could fish also, 
but his specialty was angling for ‘‘tour- 
ists’’ in the tackle shop and he was a 
professional at that. 

A few seasons ago Buchanan of New 
York, a friend of Jimmie’s, and a surf 
easter, decided to visit Florida in the 
summer. The places were all closed up, 
but after correspondence he succeeded 
in finding a family on Upper Mattecum- 
bie Key, to take him in. It was back of 
Alligator Light House and about fifteen 
miles from Long Key. Buchanan as- 
suredly had a fine time there and when 
I saw him I asked him how he enjoyed 
the trip. ‘‘Are you kiddin’ me?’’ he 
enquired. ‘‘Say, the mosquitoes were 
so thick down there they swarmed in 
the front door and burst out the back. 
We used to crawl under the mosquito 
bars at night and undress in bed. I 
utilized a tar preparation on my face. 
When they lit on me, I used to slap at 
the critters and mat them down so 
thick they would cake all over it. In 
fact, I looked like a calsomined wall 
most of the time. No sir, excuse me 
from there in the summer time.’’ 

Returning one day from Hens and 
Chickens Reefs, located beyond Alliga- 
tor Light, Jimmie said to me, ‘‘ What 
is it you call it down here when one be- 
comes depressed, enervated from the 
climate, and feel like ‘starting some- 
thing,’ Long Key Gazip?’’ ‘‘No, no,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘Long Key Gaziperatis.’’ 
‘‘That’s it,’’ he laughed. ‘‘But listen, 
Jimmie, I have a better one. Ever hear 
of a hospital for fishing ‘bugs’?’’ 
‘‘No!’’ he replied, looking at me quiz- 
zically. ‘‘Let ’er go. What is it?’’ 
‘*Well, one time I was going through a 
hospital for the insane. Finally we 
eame to a certain ward and the attend- 
ant stated, ‘This is where we keep ang- 
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lers who have gone clean ‘bugs’ over 
the sport.’ I felt a little apprehensive 
myself, as he eyed me critically and 
wondered if they were going to grab 
me, but they didn’t.’’ ‘‘No cure?’’ I en- 
quired. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he announced. 
‘We just keep them here in a crowd. 


They finally become so tired listening 
to each other’s theories about fishing 
that it usually cures them. See that 


old chap over there. Imagines he used 
to fish with Columbus. The one he is 
talking to was a pal of De Soto’s and 
the third one used to knock around in 
Florida with Ponce de Leon. The man 
looking out of the window, fished out 
the back door of Noah’s Ark, ete. Now 
here comes a patient and I will intro- 
duce you.’’ When he reached us and 
started to pass thru the door, the at- 
tendant. spoke to him and said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith, do you know Mr. E.?’’ ‘‘No,”’ 
answered Smith, ‘‘I do not and further- 
more don’t give a damn. Here it is 
June 15th and fishing season opened on 
the first, for muscallonge.' I’m going 
home and pack up my outfit,’’ and 
with that he hurried out. ‘‘Cured,”’ 
stated the attendant. ‘‘Gee,’’ spoke 
Jimmie with finality after serious re- 
flection. ‘‘If they ever land you in 
that ‘bug-factory,’ you’ll never get out, 
except through a window or down a 
fire escape.’’ But I noticed that he kept 
very quiet for some time and it’s my 
opinion he was debating in his own 
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mind what his chances would be under 
similar conditions. 

Longing for some nice fruit one day, 
I enquired at the camp if it could not 
be obtained, but was informed to the 
contrary. This seemed strange in Flor- 
ida, so a few days later I visited Upper 
Mattecumbie Key and was well re- 
warded for the effort. There I ob- 
tained delicious fresh paw-paw melons, 
bananas from the trees, limes, apples 
and honey and had a feast for a week 
or more. 

On leaving there stopped at Indian 
Key, and rambling about came across a 
large marble slab. The inscription up- 
on it read: 

‘*Here lieth the body of Capt. Jacob 
Housman, formerly of Staten Island, of 
New York, Proprietor of this island, 
who died by accident May Ist, 1841, 
aged 41 years and 11 months. 

‘‘To his friends he was sincere; to 
his enemies he was kind; to all men 
faithful. 

‘‘This monument is erected by his 
most disconsolate though affectionate 
wife, Elizabeth Ann Housman. Sic 
Transit Gloria Mundi.’’ 

The slab of marble was taken there 
in a sailing vessel from New York. 
During one of the hurricanes it was 
moved a considerable distance from the 
grave. 

Jimmie can’t refrain from having 
fun when the opportunity presents, so 
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on the way down to the Keys last sea- 
son he and Nally stopped a day in Jack- 
sonville. Walking along the street that 
afternoon they were hailed by acolored 
hack driver. ‘‘Yes, sah. Take yo 
‘roun’ town at yo own price. Step 
right in gents,’’ said he. ‘‘Any grave 
yards?’’ enquired Jimmie. ‘‘Oh, yes 
sah,’’ replied the driver in anticipation 
of needed business. ‘‘One here and an- 
other over there,’’ pointing in the di- 
rection indicated, ‘‘and can take yo 
right over.’’ ‘‘Any bodies buried late- 
ly?’’ interjected Nally, pleasantly. 
“Yes, sah; two last week.’’ ‘‘Not 
now,’’ stated Nally smiling, ‘‘but at 
midnight, if dark.’’ The driver looked 
at them in amazement. ‘‘ Yes, sah,’’ he 
said hesitatingly and with an enquiring 
look. ‘‘All right,’’ spoke Jimmie, 
‘‘yvou’re engaged. We have to get some 
shovels first.” ‘‘What for, Boss,’’ 
asked the driver apparently more per- 
plexed. ‘‘We are medical students and 
looking for fresh bodies.’’ ‘‘Lord man, 
iz just scared to death at sight of dead 
people,’’ quickly exclaimed the driver. 
‘You don’t have to do any digging,’’ 
Nally assured him. ‘‘All you have to 
do, after we get them up, is to hold one 
in the front seat with your arm around 
it and drive to a boat that will be wait- 
ing for us on the beach. We'll give you 
twenty dollars for your services.’’ The 
driver showing reluctance, Jimmie 
quickly added, as further inducement, 
‘*We’ll give you the clothes also.’’ Th > 
driver’s power of speech was momen 
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arily paralyzed, but finally he was able 
to articulate and finally asserted: 
**Man, ize thru with you two. When an 
elephant begins to fly, I’ll go to the 
graveyards with you. Say, there hain’t 
been any people buried there in six 
months,’’ and striking his horse with 
the whip, disappeared around the cor- 
ner, leaving Jimmie and Nally con- 
vulsed. with laughter. 

Fishing off the Florida Keys in the 
winter time with a guide like Jimmie is 
fascinating and usually exciting. The 
gamy sailfish, kingfish, amberjack and 
barracuda are fightérs in every sense 
of the word. Caught on light tackle 
they are adversaries worthy of any 
man’s skill. With the exception of the 
sailfish one is generally sure of good 
catches daily under normal conditions. 

Life down there is always interesting. 
The days are sometimes very hot out 
upon the water. When there are no 
clouds way up in the turquoise skies 
the sun shines with a vengeance and a 
person must be prepared. But one soon 
becomes accustomed to it. The nights 
are wondrously beautiful when the 
twinkling stars are out and the moon 
floors the white coral sands with wel- 
come light. The waving palms seem to 
play a weird, fascinating air in the 
breezes that blow. The otherwise still- 


ness falls pleasantly upon the senses 


and when one has returned at night 
after a successful day’s fishing they 
are content with life and the joy of 
living. 
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For East is East, and West is West, 

And ne’er the twain shall meet— 

But there is neither East nor West, 

Nor border, breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

Tho they come from the ends of the earth. 
—Kipi-ng. 


Every man is a ten- 
derfoot in a strange 
country, and some 
men are always ten- 
derfeet, even in their 
birth places. Boiled 
down to plain United 
States, Spencer’s def- 
inition of life is: “A 
constant internal ad- 
justment to external 
conditions.” That is, 
if you cannot change 
things to fit you, then 
you yourself must 
change to fit the 
other things. If you can do neither, then 
you die. You are then one of the unfit— 
literally so. And the unfit disappear into 
oblivion. 

What man knows Asia? None. What 
man knows America? None. You and I 
and the other fellow each know a little 
about a little bit of America here and there, 
and of Asia we know nothing. From sun- 
dry books ve know what a few other men 
think about Asia, but that is all. 

The Asiatic, however, knows Asia a little 
better, and that is what concerns us here, 
not what he knows of America. If we would 
know of Asia we must turn to Asia, and if 
we cannot do that, for Asia is a far coun- 
try and the seas are wide, then perforce we 
must turn to the Asiatic himself. And the 
Asiatic says little, especially to. the white 
man. But Asia thinks, never fear, and, at 
times Asia acts. The mother of the nations 
is like the slow upheaval of the mountains, 
solid- and stolid for ages, then a rumble, a 
jar, an earthquake, and the face of the 
world is again different. 

Sinee recorded history began, at least for 
the whites, Asia has always looked: othe 
West for more land, and at times those slant 
eyes have looked over a sword, with the 
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and America. 


point at the white man’s throat. We 
stopped them at Marathon, at Salamis, at 
Chalons and at Tours. But we stopped them 
four times, you will note, not once and for 
all time. With Asia that is impossible, for 
what is Time to Asia? One nation alone, 
brooding China, has seen the white race 
born and grow, “and she may see it die,” 
as a Chinaman once said to me. Maybe so? 
No man can tell. China was half her pres- 
ent age when Greece came on the stage, 
wild Greece and still wilder Rome. And 
China saw them born, saw them fade away 
into history and die from off the earth. But 
China stayed, and she is here today. Eng- 
land is the oldest nation in Europe and she 
is less than 600 years old. Less than six 
centuries, the oldest of our white nations of 
today, and China has nearly fifty centuries 
behind her, and how many ahead no man 
knows. But one thing is sure, the China- 
man is not done. What he will yet do re- 
mains to be seen. 

As I said, for ages Asia looked to the sun- 
set for more land. To the east was the sea, 
steam and floating iron were unknown, and 
the huge Pacific was too wide for sails and 
fresh water. Beyond that unknown sea was 
a wild, unknown land, America. So the Chi- 
naman looked to the West, and right at this 
hour Asia is battling for this selfsame rea- 
son—for the time being concentrated in 
Constantinople. 

Suppose Columbus had been a Chinaman? 
The thought is not new—few thoughts are 
—but it serves us well here and now. Would 
today, barely three and a half centuries, 
would America be yellow? Perhaps. 

America of course is—or at least was— 
white. But will it stay white? That, too, 
remains to be seen. Before the days of coal 
and iron Asia looked westward; today she 
is musing, perhaps planning, with her eyes 
to the East—across the Pacific to that fer- 
tile land where now we dwell, but... ? 

“You white men.” a Japanese once said to 
me, “you white men think of the Pacific as 
the dividing line between Europe and Asia. 
Why not the deserts of America? In an- 
cient times, when ships were small and sails 
uncertain as the wind, the sea was the great 
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fence. But today these storm-plowing isl- 
ands of iron have made the sea the easiest 
road, and the desert is the hard place to 
travel. Why should the line between the 
yellow and the white not be down the des- 
erts of America instead of an imaginary line 
up and down the sea that we cross at thirty 
miles an hour, five thousand men to a ship- 
load? Just because the white man uncon- 
sciously places the fence in the Pacific is 
no reason in the end why it will remain 
there. Asia may move it. What is your an- 
swer?” 

And to it I could give but one answer. 
the world old answer to all such questions, 
the only answer possible—‘‘May the best 
man win.” 

But the fight apart. Here is a curious 
thing I have been watching all my life, but 
with eyes that saw it only of late. It is 
this: We whites take it for granted that 
because white men have come to America 
that the race here thruout the centuries to 
come must therefore be white. But is that 
necessarily so? It is doubtful. Today no 
man can say. I do not refer to war, but 
mostly to that little known nor understood 
combination of natural surroundings we 
roughly sum up under the word “Climate.” 

J. J. Hill said to me once, “‘The white 
men can conquer the Chinese, but China 
itself would conqver the white men.” By 
that he meant to say that if the white man 
should go into Asia and kill every yellow- 
skin on earth—an impossible assumption, 
of course—that in time, if the white men 
staid in China that the natural surrounds— 
the “Climate’—would change them into an- 
other race. Not necessarily a yellow race, 
but at least something other than a white 
race. The Turk, for instance, came from 
nowhere, he sprang from the soil of Tur- 
key; his mother was Greek and his father 
Mongolian. And the climate did the rest 
and fixed the type—and today we have a 
distinct race called the Turks. 

In short, are the natural conditions of 
America such as to gradually change the 
people who live in America into a type more 
Asiatic than European? The Indians, re- 
member, the only true Americans, were 
largely Oriental in type. This may have 
been due to their forefathers coming from 
Asia, or it may have been due to the natural 
surroundings of America being more like 
those of Asia than like those of Europe. 

Let us take a glance at the United States 
today and see what we can see. Not thru 
the deliberately false glasses of the news- 
papers and school books, but candidly—let 
us see if there stares us in the face those 
things that we are stoned for uttering. 

China is a non-resistant, and that is the 
public policy of the United States right now. 
The high offices in China go to those versed 


in the classics, so-called, and our high of- 
fices also go to those of us versed in the 
classics,—so-called. The Chinaman is of 
dark hair and straight, and his skin is not 
white. In America the blonde type is rap- 
idly disappearing, and curly hair is far less 
common in the native-born than it was in 
the ocean-crossing parents. 

The Chinaman is a greater lover of a 
phrase, regardless of the fact itself. “Save 
one’s face” has become a world proverb, 
based on that Chinese idea. And is it not 
also true of America? We speak of disa- 
greeable things indirectly—a leg is a limb, 
and we pass a law and consider a matter 
therefore settled, although it goes on just 
the same. This trait of the American has 
also become a world proverb—and a jest. 
“There ought to be a law against that” is 
a common American saying, and then we 
promptly pass and as promptly forget said 
law. 

“That makes him flout the law he makes, 

That makes him make the law he flouts,” 
as Kipling says. I am quoting from mem- 
ory, and that may not be just the exact 
wording, but it is sufficient for our ‘pur- 
poses here. And is not this American 
trait just the “Chinese face” exactly? Over 
half the laws in the American lawbooks of 
today are not only dead-letter laws, but 
most of them are laws actually forgotten, 
but never repealed. The American will, 
just to “save his face” pass a law that he 
never means to enforce nor to obey. It 
sounds well and he has it to point to, to 
prove that the fact itself does not exist. 

“They can’t put you in jail for that,” the 
lawyer telephoned his client. “But I’m in 
jail right now,” was the answer. China and 
America are the cnly two races on earth 
who have that self-same trait in common, It 
permeates the national life of both alike. 

Now look to Europe for the contrast 
‘English law” is also a world proverb. The 
English laws are to be obeyed, and Ger- 
many’s very life, even down to personal de- 
tails, is a matter of enforced law. But not 
so in America and China. 

The Chinese thrive in America, as do 
their half-brothers, the Japanese. But the 
white man does not thrive in Asia. The 
third generation of English in India are 
worthless, regardless of the stock they 
breed from, or of their raising. The climate 
gets them. But not so with the Mongolian 
in America. He roots here with avidity, 
and the Mongolian generations born here re- 
main true to the Mongolian type. And of 
all signs this is the most potent, for Nature 
ignores wishes, hopes and laws of men. 

Thus I am slowly coming to think that 
land for land, each considered bare of 
peoples, that America resembles Asia 
more than it does Europe. And as the 
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land is, so in time are the _ people. 

Take the plant life. Cotton thrives in 
America and Asia, so does tea and the silk 
worm. But none of the three do well in 
Europe. On the other hand, wheat and 
horses, altho they came from what today we 
call on the map “Asia Minor,” but what is 
practically Europe, wheat and horses, altho 
they have been bred with constant care in 
America ever since the white man came, 
are not yet native to the soil. Left unfertil- 
ized by fresh blood from Europe, wheat and 
horses would, so far as we know today, soon 
die out in America. And the same is true 
of Asia, the huge Eastern Asia, I mean, that 
concerns most the future American, not the 
narrowed part fronting on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Now let no numbskull jump to the noisy 
conclusion that therefore “America will be 
Chinese” By no means. Any more than in 
time it will probably be white. Nor even a 
cross of the two—but a wholly new racial 
type. In America will probably in the gen- 
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erations yet to come be developed a new 
race, just as the Turkish race sprang into 
being in Asia Minor. What we have today, 
as near as any man can see dimly, is a land 
nearer Asiatic than European in nature, peo- 
pled mostly by the white race. In other 
words, J. J. Hill’s “Whiteman in China,” 
without the Chinese themselves, as a people 
or race, figuring in the matter at all. 

From what slight indications exist, if I 
were forced reluctantly to say what type of 
man the future American will be I would 
say, “The Arab.” By that I mean a new 
race more like the Arabian of today than 
like any other race we now know. But one 
thing seems reasonably sure, the American 
of the future will not be the white man as 
we know the white man in his native home 
in Northern Europe, for the conditions in 
North America are vastly different and he 
must change to fit them, or else die out. And 
when a race changes in a new land to an- 
other race it is no longer the race from 
which it sprang. 


The Old Dream Wagon. 


When the frost and sleet lie white on the green, 
And the moon is as pale as the snow, 
It’s time to let fancy procure a machine, 
It is time to jump in her and go. 
Off where the bloom of the Amaranth gleams, 
Where the Bay and the Pepper trees stand, 
Automobubbling away in your dreams 
Through the em’rald of Evergreen land. 


When you find you’re down with the grouch on top. 
Till you never could grin if you tried, 

Turn her loose, fellow, and don’t never stop; 
Let the purring old dream wagon slide. 

Just put her on high and trust to your luck, 
Never bother ’bout counting the miles, 

But pull for funny and tickle and Puck 
On the mountain of Laughter and Smiles. 


When you feel hard up and poor as the deuce, 
When your faith and ambition have cooled, 
Just turn your gilded old limousine loose, 
Till vou are richer than Morgan and Gould. 
Punch up the chauf’ till the gearing just sings, 
If you are hungry just step in and eat, 
Just sit down and dine on humming bird wings, 
With a lake of champagne at your feet. 


If you’re lost. heart broke, a child of the night, 
Or a cursed old reprobate, mean, 

You can steer up the blessed old highway of light, 
You can crank up your car and be clean. 

Every man’s heart is as pure as he thinks, 
And his life is as clean as it seems, 

And Heaven is his through thinking, by Jinks, 
When he rides in his wagon of dreams. 


CHAS. WALLACE GIPSON. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer any 
questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause 
of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted 
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Letter No. 258—License Required from Each 
State. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am think- 
ing of making a trip from Butte to Califor- 
nia, traveling overland. Would it be neces- 
sary for me to get a license from each state 
crossed?—C,. H. M., Butte, Mont., 5-31-'16. 


Here is a case where the writer of the let- 
ter is going to be disappointed, and per- 
haps the angling editor come in for a 
“bawling out.” The subscriber does not 
give his name, only the initials, so we may 
not reply to him direct as is our custom. 
Note the letter is dated May 3ist, and 
reaches me June 12th, and I am answering. 
Now it must take its turn in publication 
and it can not possibly appear in The Fire- 
side before November. I hope our friend 
will not get into trouble because we can not 
tell him that he will be under the necessity 
of securing a non-resident license in each 
state visited, even tho he is only “passing 
thru,” wherever non-resident licenses are 
required.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 259—A Fish Culturist’s Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have two 
small connected ponds, each about 50x70 
feet, 41%4 feet deep, fed by two springs. 
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Twenty months ago I received 300 blue 
gill fry which I placed in one of the ponds. 
Somewhat earlier I had placed in the other, 
one smallmouth black bass 14 inches long. 
eight 3 inches long, and twelve rock bass 6 
inches. long. As the ponds were not con- 
nected I did not worry, but a musk-rat or 
turtle dug a hole thru the bank between 
the ponds and now the fish are together. I 
do not want the bass, for I am afraid they 
will destroy the blue gills. How can I get 
them out? I have tried fishing for the black 
bass but they refuse to bite, and I have 
dragged a net from end to end of the pond 
without result. When and at what age do 
blue gills spawn? Do blue gills eat their 
young? Will they eat minnows and cray- 
fish? Would you advise placing both in 
ponds as natural foods? I have been feed- 
ing my fish a little chopped liver, meat 
scraps and oat meal, but am too busy to 
give them the necessary attention and 
would like to establish them upon a self- 
supporting basis.—C. C. A., Ellwood City, Pa. 


The only absolutely effective method of 
removing the bass would be by draining 
both ponds. You can never be certain, no 
matter how carefully you seine, that you 
have removed the last of objectionable fish. 
I am not sure as to when the blifé-gill is sex- 
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ually mature, tho I am under the impression 
it is the second year; however, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, I have seen yearlings on 
the spawning-beds. Blue gills spawn from 
the first of June well along into August. 
There seems to be two well defined periods, 
the first of June and the first of the follow- 
ing month. Much depends, of course, upon 
the season, temperature of the water, etc. 
While, if the pond is over-crowded, sunfish 
will, like all game fish, resort to cannibal 
ism, they are not as inclined to the practice 
as are black bass and rock bass. I can see 
no reason why crayfish and minnows might 
not be introduced into a pond containing 
aduit blue gills, tho it would be better to 
confine the minnows in a small pond, intro- 
ducing the fry only to the fish pond, as the 
minnow will feed upon the sunfish fry. To 
go extensively into the matter here is out 
of the question. Write Mr. W. M. Keil, 
Consulting Fishculturist, Tuxedo Park, N 
Y.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 260—A Good “Chinook.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you a picture of Otto Erickson and a 
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twenty-pound Chinook salmon he caught in 
the Willamette River, near Oswego, Ore.. 
last April. The fish was landed after a 
quarter of an hour of fierce battle, as you 
can well imagine. During the season the 
lad took several fish, the heaviest of which 
weighed 30 pounds. Many an older angler 
might well envy the success of this 14-year- 
old boy, at least the writer, who witnessed 
the fight, did —R. E., Portland, Ore. 


I thank you for the spirited picture.of the 
bey playing the fish. The bend of the rod 
speaks of weight and strength. I do ‘not 
envy “Otto” alone, but_all you: Westerners, 
for you have fishing which I can only dream 
about here in the “effete” East,—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 261—A Lakeside Happening. 


Editor Angling Department:—Last week 
I took a green boy casting for bass, and as 
he does not possess an outfit I loaned him 
my “second best,” rod and reel. We had 
been casting some little time when the boy 
dropped the reel, or rather, cast it from the 
reel bands and it landed in deep water about 
fifteen feet from the shore. Of course he 
began to pull in line, and of course the line 
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was not tied to the spool, and as a result 
the reel is still in the water. The boy was 
greatly cast down, naturally, but when I 
hooked a goodly bass he became somewhat 
interested in life in spite of his sorrow. My 
capture put up a great battle, but I landed 
him successfully, and he weighed 5 pounds. 
A local dealer had offered a prize of a $5.00 
reel for a 5-pound bass, so even if I did lose 
an old reel I got a new one in its place. 
Moral: Take a boy when you go fishing.— 
J. R., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


You certainly were in luck all right, and 
there is another moral to be drawn from 
your experience—always tie the line to the 
spool. It is surprising how many reels are 
lost, and how many fish, too, as for that, 
simply because we neglect to tie the line to 
to the spool, or insecurely fasten it. I wish 
I had kept track of the fellows who have 
had your experience. I remember once up- 
on a time my wife was fishing for trout 
from the walk-away of a dam and my best 
reel escaped from the bands, falling into 
the white water below the spill-way, With 
what patience and anxiety I pulled in the 
line, foot by foot and yard by yard. I never 
knew before how many feet there were in 
seventy-five yards, but the line was tied all 
right, held, and the reel saved. It is a good 
plan to employ some sort of reel locking 
device. I do when on wild or deep water. 
Good idea anyway.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 262—Some Rainbow, 


Editor Angling Department:—On May 
20th J. P. Wall and I were trout fishing on 
White River, Wash., and Mr. Wall caught a 
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THE 37-IN. RAINBOW THAT WEIGHED 14 LBS. 


rainbow trout that measured 37 inches and 
weighed 14 pounds. On May 24th I caught 
one in the same stream that measured 32 
inches and weighed 10% pounds, and also 
another one that measured 27 inches. Soon 
after we went again and each of us caught 
one 30 inches and one 28 inches. These fish 
were put on exhibition here in Seattle and 
were seen by thousands of people. They 
were real rainbow trout, the markings were 
plain, being highly colored fish. So far as 
I know Mr. Wall’s trout was the largest 
heard of in this locality. He caught it in a 
very bad place, swift water with logs and 
brush on all sides and with but little open 
water, yet he played and landed it without 
aid. Taking the weight of the fish and en- 
vironment into consideration I think he did 
remarkably well. Mr. Wall is a prominent 
attorney~ here, and a “young” fisherman. 
having been at the game only two years, be- 
ing forced into it in the first place because 
of poor health; today he is a strong, robust 
man, and names trout-fishing as his doctor. 
—Q,. C. F., Seattle, Wash. 

It is always a delight for me to read of 
large fish being taken, proving as it does, 
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the truthfulness of the old saying, “There 
are larger fish in the water than ever were 
caught.”” Furthermore, when the fellows 
doubt my stories of “the one that got 
away,” I point to the pictures of those that 
did not. A “37-inch rainbow!” Almost one 
is tempted to believe with the countryman 
who first gazed upon the elephant, “There 
ain’t no such animal.” Well, there is some- 
_ thing to live for. I hope you will come again, 
bringing a larger fish with you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 263—Angling Books Desired. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
give me the names of a few books on trout 
flies, natural insects I mean, and one or two 
upon naming common, every-day fish?—W. 
W., Hammonton, Cal. 

Probably the best thing on flies would be 
Marbury’s “Favorite Flies,” or that recent 
work by Rhead, “Trout Stream Insects.” 
The first sells at $5.00 and the last at $2.50. 
On naming fish, nothing is equal to “Amer- 
ican Food and Game Fishes,” $4.00, tho if 
you desire something more popular, the sub- 
ject from the angler’s viewpoint, say Mc- 
Carthy’s “Familiar Fish,” or Henshall’s 
“Favorite Fish and Fishing.” I am not sure 
of the price of these last two, tho probably 
about $1.50 each. Can be secured of Out- 
door Life-—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 264—Tackle for Pike Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would like 
some advice regarding tackle for pike and 
bass fishing. Would you consider Bristol 
No. 36 or 37 a good rod for the purpose? 
What make of line do you recommend? 
Which is the better reel, Redifor or South 


Bend? Where should the reel be placed? 
What is a good bait or lure for night fish- 
ing? Please tell me all about the sport.— 
W. S., Appleton, Wis. 

To answer your questions fully and satis- 
factorily would require more time and space 
than I have at my disposal, for you have 
covered the whole matter of pike fishing. As 
regards the rod all depends upon what you 
mean by “bait casting,” whether you mean 
fishing with live bait or artificial lures. For 
live bait I would say get the six-foot; for 
artificial lures, or both artificial lures and 
live bait, the five-foot. I can see no great 
advantage in purchasing the “adjustable 
telescopic” for such fishing as you have in 
mind, rather I would get the regular jointed 
rod, with guides on the outside, like No. 20, 
say. If you can go a little deeper in your 
pocket book, then the No. 27 or 33. I own 
and use the latter considerably. If you 
think of purchasing a wood rod read all that 
has been said upon the subject in Outdoor 
Life during the last months. You will 
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find both of the reels you mention all right, 
they will do all their makers claim for 
them. I could not choose between them. I 
use both upon occasion. The word of my 
experience for it, whichever you secure you 
will be delighted. Of course, you know they 
are in no wise alike, tho both are O. K. Any 
well made line, tearing the name of a 
maker standing for quality, will render you 
good service. Proper position for reel is 
above the hand, on top of the rod, handle to 
the right. See article in May magazine, 
page 475. In fact, an attentive reading of 
our angling department will solve all your 
difficulties. Any lure will serve for night 
casting, especially those painted with that 
radio-active varnish. Live frogs and min- 
nows make the best bait for still fishing. — 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 265—Tackle for Texas. 


Editor Angling Department:—wWill you 
please give me the specifications of an all- 
round rod for use in Southwest Texas? What 
do you think of the South Bend Anti-back 
Lash Reel? Shall be thankful for any in- 
formation you may be able to give upon the 
subject of angling, for I am a tyro.—J. B. L., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Your question is not explicit enough to 
enable me to answer fully. If you have in 
mind fly fishing, for trout and bass, say, I 
would advise about a nine-foot-six rod, weigh- 
ing somewhere in the neighborhood of six 
ounces. If you are thinking of bait cast- 
ing, either “plugs” or live bait, I would say 
the five-foot, or the five-foot-six, casting rod 
by all means. For bait casting, the reel 
you mention will prove all you desire: bet- 
ter secure a simple single action for fly 
fishing. The line for the former would be 
a soft braided silk, testing about twenty 
pounds, while for the latter, an enameled 
line, G or H. As to instructions in casting, 
that is out of the question here. Look up 
‘the articles which have appeared in Outdoor 
Life this season, and follow those to appear 
from month to month.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 266—Angling Library Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would like 
a list of reasonable priced books dealing 
with tackle and angling, especially some- 
thing on trout fishing.—J. C. D., Chicago, 
Ill. 


In my humble opinion the best informa- 
tion, original and reliable, is to be found in 
the pages of the angling press; there is a 
freshness in such angling articles not found 
in books, naturally. You are apt to find 
books disappointing, tho I enjoy such works 
to the limit. On tackle, try Wells, “Fly Rods 
and Fly Tackle.” Price, $1.50. Camp, “Fish- 
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ing Kits and Equipment.” 
Frazer, “Fishing Tackle.” 

On methods of angling for general fish: 
Camp, “Fine Art of Fishing.” Price $1.00. 
Rhead, “Bait Angling for Common Fishes.” 
Price, $1.25. Rhead, “Book of Fish and Fish- 
ing.” Price, $1.50. On fly-fishing for trout: 


Price, 
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$1.00. 
Price, 75 cents. 


LIFE 


Gill, “Practical Dry Fly Fishing.” Price 
$1.25. La Branche, “Dry Fly and Fast Wa- 
ter.” Price, $2.00. Southard, “Trout Fly 
Fishing in America.” Price, $7.50. The 
above is only a partial list of the books I 
would recommend. May be secured from 
Outdoor Life—O: W. S. 





FISHING FOR “CROW-DADS.” (NOW, 


SAS CITY, 


WHAT'S A “CROW-DAD"” ?—ED.). 
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The Book of Modern Tackle. 
Pottering With Spoons. 


Bring a Brief Discussion o.1 Spoons and Methods of Casting Them. 


By O. W. Smith. 


That it is difficult to -cast an ordinary 
trolling spoon. with any degree of accuracy 
or to any great distance, all rodsters who 
have attempted the feat will unanimously 
agree. The shape of the lure, broad spoon 
offering maximum resist- 
ance to the air with min- 
imum weight, precludes 
even average casts and 
makes control almost an 
impossibility. A slight breeze will upset the 
calculations of even the most expert rod- 
ster. We can overcome the matter of light- 
ness by adding weight, a subject to be taken 
up in a later paragraph, but the gyrating 
spoon must always present problems hard 
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to solve: Be it said, however, it is not al- 
Ways necessary or even advisable to lay a 
long line. As I have said over and over 
again in this department, the wise rodster 
will never sacrifice accuracy to distance. 
In casting the spoon, let stealth take the 
place of distance, sneak up to the pools— 
easily accomplished with a boat, somewhat 
more difficult when following the bank or 
wading—and drop the spoon in the proper 
place. The difficulties attendant upon cast- 
ing the spoon only make it more attractive 
to the discriminating angler. 

Consistently I have urged the short rod— 
five-foot, or five-foot-six—now I am going 
to say that we have discovered a place fo: 
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the six-foot-six rod, where the latter will 
discount the former two to one. I hasten 
to add, however, that the 
short rod can be em- 
ployed, I often use it to 
obviate carrying a sec- 
ond caster. This is the 
point, the ideal rod 
should be light, willowy, 
tho possessed of “back-bone,” and at least 
a foot longer than the regular rod for plugs. 
I have found a tournament rod almost per- 
fect. The only reason I do not like to go 
on record as recommending the long rod, 
cut slim, is because it is not built to with- 
stand rough service, and the careless angler 
may break it: for this man there is but one 
tool, the regulation five-foot rod, built for 
service. Recently there has come upon the 
market a new casting rod, with two tips of 
different length and weight, one of which 
should handle a spoon fairly well for a 
short rod. 

For casting the ordinary, 
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spoon, I am going to recommend to discrim- 
inating casters the freel-spool reel, unham- 
pered with spooling or thumbing device. 
So light is the lure that it has little “pull- 
ing-power”’—coining a 
word to fill a need—and 
it should not be asked to 
overcome one unneces- 
sary grain of inertia. 
Therefore, it follows that the better the reel, 
more accurately ground and fitted, the bet- 
ter suited it is to the needs-of the one who 
would cast spoons. While I am recommend- 
ing these delicate free-spools for this work 
let not the fact that you do not possess one 
deter you from attempting the use of 
spoons: simply, the better ‘the reel, the 
longer the cast, always providing you pos- 
sess the requisite skill to handle the winch 
properly. So, too, the line shouuld be light, 
as light as you believe is consistent with 
safety. There is some sport in employing a 
line which the fish can break if not handled 
with care, tho it is never the part of wisdom 
to use a line so light that it will part at the 
first shadow of adversity. In this connec- 
tion, allow me to say that I have played and 
landed a two-pound bass, using an ordinary 
No. 30 linen thread. While one could em- 
ploy a tournament line with a deal of satis 
faction, it is not the part of wisdom to use 
a lighter than ten-pound test, which, in soft 
braided, is light enough ‘and fine enough to 
satisfy the most particular. 

The reader will by this time realize that I 
regard casting the spoon as a sort of false 
fly-fishing, and to be indulged in as a fad. 
While this is true to a great extent, I must 
add that one can catch bass with spoons 
employed as one em- 
ploys artificial lures; in- 
deed, it is, under certain 
conditions, a very suc- 
cessful method of angling 
for bionze-backs. I think I have shovn you 
why light and delicate tools should be used 
for this sport, always providing the rodster 
is possessed of the requisite skill; if not, let 
him employ the regulation outfit recom- 
mended for bait casting. You may set it 
down as an angling axiom: the lighter and 
more delicate the tools, the more chances 
the fisherman takes, the greater the sport. 
You can experience all the thrills of tarpop 
fishing while angling for black-bass if you 
employ tackle commensurate with the weight 
of the fish: I wonder how many bass en- 
thusiasts have ever reflected upon the fol- 
lowing: A salt water fisherman goes after 
black sea bass weighing from 100 to 400 or 
500 pounds with a rod weighing about 
twenty-six ounces, while the bass fisher- 
man uses a rod weighing six ounces to 
capture a fish weighing two pounds! 

I can well remember when the only spoon 
upon the market was the one we termed the 
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SPOONS IN VARIETY. 
there are spoons on the market 


<0 
in all shapes, sizes and colors.’ 


“kidney,” because the blade had a fancied 
resemblance to that organ. What angler 
of yesterday or the day before does not re- 
member the kidney 
spoon, and it was and is 
a good troll, Today, 
however, there. are 
spoons upon the mar- 
ket in all shapes, sizes 
and colors. If the an- 
gler fails to see what he wants, he only 
need ask for it. In shape, the spoons run 
from oval to willow-leaf, and all intermedi- 
ate forms; while the “wobblers” may be 
had in hearts, diamonds and what not. In 
matters of shape I am exceedingly con- 
servative, doubting very much the eéffi- 
cacy of the odd forms, tho perhaps my con- 
servatism blinds my eyes to their real mer- 
its. I have already confessed my faith in, 
and love for, the old reliable fluted. I own 
a pair of Skinner’s fluted spoons which I 
have used for a number of years, one of 
which is sans paint and almost sans feath- 
ers, and yet it still takes fish, There is 
something about the corrugations of the 
spoon which adds a glittering brilliancy to 
its appearance as well as steadiness to its 
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revolutions, making it peculiarly attractive 
to bass. 

The angler should examine the spoon he 
contemplates purchasing with care, see 
that it is well made, properly fitted, and al- 
together worth while. I am not inclined to 
regard the glass bead one sometimes sees 
below the loop of the spoon with favor, if 
the smoothness of play depends upon the bit 
of glass, what will happen when the glass 
breaks, for break it will under ordinary 
service. I think a metal disk or washer al- 
together more _ satisfactory. The wire 
should be stiff, possessed of sufficient 
spring to ensure that there will be no un- 
hooking under provocation. Always the 
spoon should be supplied with a wire leader 
or gimp and one or two swivels. | 

As to colors and ornamentation, I do not 
think them of supreme importance. Un 
doubtedly there is an added advantage in 
having the under surface of the blade a 
bright red, but that will have to be re. 
placed from time to 
time, for it wears away 
with continuous service. 
I am not sure that the 
feathers ordinarily attached to the hooks 
for the purpose of concealing them, have 
much value, tho perhaps when long and 
trailing they do attract fish. I know that, 
in certain waters, a gold spoon is more at- 
tractive than a silver one; while sometime 
a copper or jet black will be more alluring 
than either. Much depends upon the par: 
ticular water and only experimentation can 
determine which spoon to _ use. Today 
spoons are provided with variously colored 
blades, so that the angler can change at 
will, tho I must confess that for an all- 
round, every day spoon there is nothing 
better than the silver back and red front. 
Keep the inside of the blade well dabpea 
with vermilion paint. The pearl blades are 
very beautiful, presenting a showy appear- 
ance when drawn thru the water; however, 
I have not found them as successful under 
varying conditions as the old-fashioned 
nickel spoons. As to the durability of-the 
pearl blades I can only say that I. have 
never broken one and I have used them a 
great deal in pike fishing, surely a suffi- 
cient test for any lure, 

There is a class of lures, a sort of hybrid 
troll, with the hook attached directly to the 
blade at the lower end, while.the leader:is 
attached to the upper, known as wobblers. 
Drawn thru the water, the lure darts about 
with an erratic, richo- 
chetting movement 
which must. be discern- 
ible for a great distance, 
even in the fish’s element. As was intimated 
in a foregoing paragraph, these wobblers 
may be secured in a great variety of 
shapes and colors, being even made of pearl, 
a rather frail material it seems to me for 
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a wobbler. I think I would always rein- 
force such a blade with a bit of wire run- 
ning from the upper loop to the lower, 
which would undoubtedly interfere some- 
what with the action but be a great ad- 
vantage if the blade should break. In 
casting, the wobbler does not offer a flut- 
tering blade to the wind and therefore 
lends itself to the caster’s needs. It is a 
good lure, good for bass, but not exactly a 
spoon, 

In casting in a wind, or where distance 
must be acquired, it is absolutely essential 
that weight, considerable weight, be added 
to the spoon. Right here, let me say that 
the rodster must add weight with discrim- 
ination, or the troll is 
going to sink so deep in 
the water as to engage 
with every snag, unless 
drawn at a fishless pace. 
In a following paper upon trolling for bass 
I mention the fact that more’ bass are 
taken upon a slow mGving spoon than upon 
one drawn through the water with no re- 
gard to speed, a matter which should be 
borne carefully in mind. We fish for fish, 
after all. Buy a box of split-shot and add 
weight, shot by shot, pinching fast to the 
gimp or leader close above the head of 
spoon; if the swivel is attached directly to 
the spoon and the leader to that, then just 
above the swivel. The ordinary casting 
lure weighs in the neighborhood of one 
ounce, once in a while slightly over, never 
two ounces unless in muskellunge lures. 
The average spoon, bass size (No. 4 or 5), 
weighs a fraction less than a quarter of an 
ounce. Now you see where you are at. 
You must raise that weight to at least 
half an ounce if you are going to handle 
the spoon with any degree of ease; three- 
quarters of an ounce would be better if 
the character of the water will allow, i.e., 
sufficient depth. It is a good idea to fix 
up your spoons in the house, placing them 
upon accurate scales every time you add a 
shot, until you are thoroly familiar with 
the process, know exactly how much weight 
each shot adds. Any one of the many de- 
tachable sinkers so common upon the mar- 
ket might be used in place of split shot, of 
course. 

Probably it would be unforgivable not to 
mention the baited spoon in this connec- 
tion, tho strictly speaking it has no place 
in an article of this kind, being more close- 
ly allied to live bait fishing than to casting 
with artificial lures, Ac- 
tually, from a _ purist’s 
viewpoint, the baiting 
of a spoon with frog or 
minnow is unethical. 
Truly there is nothing to recommend the 
practice, but I must acknowledge that there 
are times when it is the only successful 
method. Quite recently I was fishing a 
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small lake in eastern Wisconsin, known to 
be literally alive with large pike, and tho 
I cast my prettiest, not a fish could I hook; 
then my companion, who lived upon the 
shores of the lake, insisted upon capturing 
some frogs and using them in combination 
with the spoon. We did so. Rather, he 
captured the frogs and I used them. Just 
as long as the frogs lasted, we took fish, 
and as soon as the supply was exhausted 
the sport was over. Of course the live 
bait adds the requisite weight to make 
casting easy. However, I never could 
bring myself to regard the practice with 
equanimity, for I, too, am something of a 
purist. Within a year or two]! hope to pre- 
pare a series of papers upon fishing with 
live bait, when I will go into the matter 
somewhat more exhaustively. 

There remains but little space in which 
to discuss methods, and indeed,it is hard- 
ly necessary, once you have the spoon. The 
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“kidney,” because the blade had a fancied 
resemblance to that organ. What angler 
of yesterday or the day before does not re- 
member the kidney 
spoon, and it was and is 
a good troll, Today, 
however, there. are 
spoons upon the mar- 
ket in all shapes, sizes 
and colors. If the an- 
gler fails to see what he wants, he only 
need ask for it. In shape, the spoons run 
from oval to willow-leaf, and all intermedi- 
ate forms; while the “wobblers” may be 
had in hearts, diamonds and what not. In 
matters of shape I am exceedingly con- 
servative, doubting very much the effi- 
cacy of the odd forms, tho perhaps my con- 
servatism blinds my eyes to their real mer- 
its. I have already confessed my faith in, 
and love for, the old reliable fluted. I own 
a pair of Skinner’s fluted spoons which I 
have used for a number of years, one of 
which is sans paint and almost sans feath- 
ers, and yet it still takes fish, There is 
something about the corrugations of the 
spoon which adds a glittering brilliancy to 
its appearance as well as steadiness to its 
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revolutions, making it peculiarly attractive 
to bass. 

The angler should examine the spoon he 
contemplates purchasing with care, see 
that it is well made, properly fitted, and al- 
together worth while. I am not inclined to 
regard the glass bead one sometimes sees 
below the loop of the spoon with favor, if 
the smoothness of play depends upon the bit 
of glass, what will happen when the glass 
breaks, for break it will under ordinary 
service. I think a metal disk or washer al- 
together more satisfactory. The wire 
should be stiff, possessed of sufficient 
spring to ensure that there will be no un: 
hooking under provocation. Always the 
spoon should be supplied with a wire leader 
or gimp and one or two swivels. 

As to colors and ornamentation, I do not 
think them of supreme importance. Un 
doubtedly there is an added advantage in 
having the under surface of the blade a 
bright red, but that will have to be re: 
placed from time to 
time, for it wears away 
with continuous service. 
I am not sure that the 
feathers ordinarily attached to the hooks 
for the purpose of concealing them, have 
much value, tho perhaps when long and 
trailing they do attract fish. I know that, 
in certain waters, a gold spoon is more at- 
tractive than a silver one; while sometime 
a copper or jet black will be more alluring 
than either. Much depends upon the par 
ticular water and only experimentation can 
determine which spoon to use. Today 
spoons are provided with variously colored 
blades, so that the angler can change at 
will, tho I must confess that for an all- 
round, every day spoon there is nothing 
better than the silver back and red front. 
Keep the inside of the blade well dabpea 
with vermilion paint. The pearl blades are 
very beautiful, presenting a showy appear- 
ance when drawn thru the water; however, 
I have not found them as successful under 
varying conditions as the old-fashioned 
nickel spoons. As to the durability of-the 
pearl blades I can only say that I. have 
never broken one and I have used them. a 
great deal in pike fishing, surely a suffi- 
cient test for any lure. 

There is a class of lures, a sort of hybrid 
troll, with the hook attached directly to the 
blade at the lower end, while.the leader :is 
attached to the upper, known as wobblers. 
Drawn thru the water, the lure darts about 
with an erratic, richo- 
chetting movement 
which must be discern- 
ible for a great distance, 
even in the fish’s element. As was intimated 
in a foregoing paragraph, these wobblers 
may be secured in a great variety of 
shapes and colors, being even made of pearl, 
a rather frail material it seems to me for 
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a wobbler. I think I would always rein- 
force such a blade with a bit of wire run- 
ning from the upper loop to the lower, 
which would undoubtedly interfere some- 
what with the action but be a great ad- 
vantage if the blade should break. In 
casting, the wobbler does not offer a flut- 
tering blade to the wind and therefore 
lends itself to the caster’s needs. It is a 
good lure, good for bass, but not exactly a 
spoon, 

In casting in a wind, or where distance 
must be acquired, it is absolutely essential 
that weight, considerable weight, be added 
to the spoon. Right here, let me say that 
the rodster must add weight with discrim- 
ination, or the troll is 
going to sink so deep in 
the water as to engage 
with every snag, unless 
drawn at a fishless pace. 
In a following paper upon trolling for bass 
I mention the fact that more’ bass are 
taken upon a slow moving spoon than upon 
one drawn through the water with no re- 
gard to speed, a matter which should be 
borne carefully in mind. We fish for fish, 
after all. Buy a box of split-shot and add 
weight, shot by shot, pinching fast to the 
gimp or leader close above the head of 
spoon; if the swivel is attached directly to 
the spoon and the leader to that, then just 
above the swivel. The ordinary casting 
lure weighs in the neighborhood of one 
ounce, once in a while slightly over, never 
two ounces unless in muskellunge lures. 
The average spoon, bass size (No. 4 or 5), 
weighs a fraction less than a quarter of an 
ounce. Now you see where you are at. 
You must raise that weight to at least 
half an ounce if you are going to handle 
the spoon with any degree of ease; three- 
quarters of an ounce would be better if 
the character of the water will allow, i.e., 
sufficient depth. It is a good idea to fix 
up your spoons in the house, placing them 
upon accurate scales every time you add a 
shot, until you are thoroly familiar with 
the process, know exactly how much weight 
each shot adds. Any one of the many de- 
tachable sinkers so common upon the mar- 
ket might be used in place of split shot, of 
course. 

Probably it would be unforgivable not to 
mention the baited spoon in this connec- 
tion, tho strictly speaking it has no place 
in an article of this kind, being more close- 
ly allied to live bait fishing than to casting 
with artificial lures, Ac- 
tually, from a  purist’s 
viewpoint, the baiting 
of a spoon with frog or 
minnow is unethical. 
Truly there is nothing to recommend the 
practice, but I must acknowledge that there 
are times when it is the only successful 
method. Quite recently I was fishing a 
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small lake in eastern Wisconsin, known to 
be literally alive with large pike, and tho 
I cast my prettiest, not a fish could I hook; 
then my companion, who lived upon the 
shores of the lake, insisted upon capturing 
some frogs and using them in combination 
with the spoon. We did so. Rather, he 
captured the frogs and I used them. Just 
as long as the frogs lasted, we took fish, 
and as soon as the supply was exhausted 
the sport was over. Of course the live 
bait adds the requisite weight to make 
casting easy. However, I never could 
bring myself to regard the practice with 
equanimity, for I, too, am something of a 
purist. Within a year or two I hope to pre- 
pare a series of papers upon fishing with 
live bait, when I will go into the matter 
somewhat more exhaustively. 

There remains but little space in which 
to discuss methods, and indeed,it is hard- 
ly necessary, once you have the spoon. The 
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“I own a pair of Skinner’s fluted spoons which 
I have used for a number of years, one of which 
is sans paint and almost sans everything, and yet 
it still takes fish.”’ 


methods of using the spoon are practically 
those employed when casting any artificial 
lure. Remember I am 
writing of casting the 
spoon and not trolling, 
that will be discussed 
in our next issue. The 
edges of weed beds are always likely places 
and should be fished out thoroly. In boat 
fishing, run along within easy casting dis- 
tance and cast to the very edge of the bed, 
wait an instant for the lure to sink, and reel 
slowly in. By attaching a weedless gang 
to the spoon you can even cast into the lit- 
tle pockets of open water, tho playing the 
ooked fish will be something of a prom- 
mn. When bass are lying in the shallows, 
not too open, you may have some rare 
rt casting the spoon, tho the location is 

er ‘adapted to trolling. Of course, any 

*, or obstruction of any sort, must bo 
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fished out. The secret of success in an- 
gling with any artificial lure, is faithful 
ness and attention to details. 

In fishing a river from the bank, it is 
the part of wisdom to so maneuver that it 
will be possible to cast down stream and 
retrieve against the current; otherwise it 
will be necessary to reel so rapidly that the 
lure will be “pulled 
away” from the fish. 
Always, with a spoon, 
reel slowly; it is the 
golden rule of spoon 
casting; haste not only 
makes waste, but also failing to fill the 
creel. Along a river, sheltered by trees, it 
is often possible to cast a spoon on a windy 
day when it would be utterly impossible to 
handle the same lure on an open lake, You 
will have need for all your casting skill, 
employing in turn, “over head,’ “under 
hand,” and “side swipe,” as occasion may 
demand. Where the current sets in strong- 
ly, just let the spoon down to the likely 
looking spots; do not attempt to cast. Where 
the trees sweep the water, work above, 
keeping well back upon the bank, and qui- 
etly let the spoon adventure down, even 
under the branches. I can remember tak- 
ing three bass from a single tree-top by 
employing those tactics. The spoon is more 
of a casting lure than many anglers real- 
ize. 

One of the most interesting hour’s fish. 
ing in which I ever indulged was casting a 
spoon on a shallow lake. The time of the 
year was October, the “bloom” off the wa- 
ter and the leafless trees along the shore 
waving bare arms in 
mute protest to such 
late fishing, or at least, 
so it seemed to me. The 
wind that kept the trees 
in motion had kicked up quite a sea, in 
spite of which, the bass were on the shal- 
lows. What brought them there I did not 
know; indeed I did not stop to inquire, sat- 
isfied to know that they were present and 
hungry. My light canoe danced and pranced 
like some half-tamed broncho. Because of 
the high wind I found it impossible to get 
out over thirty feet of line, more often less, 
I fear. Just how many bass I took in the 
hour I am not going to say, too many for a 
single rod I know. How the line ripped 
thru the water and how the reel shouted in 
glee! As I think back it was one of the 
most delightsome experiences of my angling 
days. 

(Next month will appear “Invading the 
Silent Places,” an article on trolling for 
bass.) 
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Foreign Facts and Felicitations. 


(A Voice From New Zealand.) 
By W. G. T, 


a license to fish or take game 
taken out in one district 
holds good for any other. 
Professor Prince, who visited 
us from Canada, was of opin- 
ion that the government 
should take over and central- 
ize control, a suggestion 
which generally does not find 
favor because much of our 
work is carried out by mem- 
bers of the societies without 
fee or reward; a state of af- 
fairs which would not prevail 
under state control, with its 
red tape and cold official- 
dom. To pay for the free 
work now undertaken would 





FISHING THE MOUTH OF THE HAMURANA STREAM WHICH 


FLOWS INTO LAKE ROTORUA. 


While we, far removed from your conti- 
nent, are able to gain excellent impressions 
and information as to sport in your country 
thru the splendid publications issued deal- 
ing with outdoor life, your people probably 
Know. little of our conditions because we 
are comparatively a small community, and 
do not produce any such periodicals. It 
may, therefore, be of interest to your read- 
ers to gain some acquaintance with our 
conditions and also learn what we think of 
yours. 

Ours is a volcanic mountainous country 
for the most part, and, as may be expected, 
streams are everywhere abundant and all 
contain trout as a result of stocking during 
the last twenty years. We have no state 
control or state game wardens. Each of 
our provincial districts is under the juris- 
diction of an acclimatization society con- 
trolled by a committee elected annually 
and this executive have full power in re- 
spect to fishing rights, shooting of native 
and imported game, and of deer stalking. 
These societies collect all license fees and 
apply the proceeds to their particular dis- 
trict for the encouragement of sport. The 
societies have a recognized legal status, 
and regulations respecting the taking of 
game or fish are gazetted by the govern- 
ment, from time to time, on the recom- 
mendation of the _ societies. Rangers 
(known to you as wardens) are paid by the 
society, and in every respect the well be- 
ing of sport depends on the energy and 
initiative displayed by the various com- 
mittees. Each provincial district has a 
reciprocal arrangement with other dis- 
tricts so that, with one or two exceptions, 


probably be much beyond 
available funds. 

Our streams contain, rough- 
ly, two varieties of trout, ie., 
what we term “common brown,” which in- 


LANDING THE BIG ONES. 


You want pretty strong tackle to 
eight-pounder like this. These fish caught on a 
fly by wading out into the lake about 10 yards 
from the shore. 


“beach’’ an 
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cludes fontinalis, some of the 
various English species, and 
rainbow, the former being 
distributed generally, while 
the latter has been a success 
in particular districts only. 
In stocking streams we have 
not satisfactorily solved the 
problem as to why rainbow 
disappear from many streams 
or districts while in others 
they do remarkably well. In 
our local (Wellington) prov- 
ince hundreds of thousands 
of fry and yearlings have 
been regularly distributed in 
hundreds of streams and 
they have steadfastly refused 
to stay there. One theory is 
that the brown and rainbow 
will not live in harmony, but 
this is upset by the fact that 
in some streams one can 
catch either, whichever hap- 
pens to be rising on that day. 
As a sporting fish we recog- 
nize that there is no compari- 
son between the two—not 
only do we find the rainbow 
a more desperate fighter, but 
he is also much more prone 
to take whatever bait is of- 
fered. 

Probably there is no dis- 
trict in the world quite so good for rainbow 
fishing as the Taupo and Rotorua districts 
—better known perhaps for their thermal 
wonders. Lake Taupo, a stretch of fresh 
water twenty or thirty miles across and 
2,000 feet above sea level, simply teems 
with fish up to ten pounds. Until recent 
years fifteen, sixteen and seventeen-pound- 
ers were common, and even heavier fish 
were taken, but either thru overstocking 
or a scarcity of feed, there has been a 
marked decrease in weight. The remedy 
appears to be to reduce the number, and 
this is being attempted by means of whole- 
sale netting each season. 

Your readers can imagine the excellent 
fishing in the rivers emptying in and out 
of this lake. In the small bays splendid 
fly fishing is obtainable by wading out a 
short distance, while the favorite method 
for “greenhorns” is to “troll” by means of 
a spoon at the end of a hundred yards of 
line and a stiff rod, operated from a slow- 
traveling motor launch. Under any method 
twenty is not considered a large catch for 
one day. Nearer the larger centers we do 
not look for large fish or such a number. 
No fish less than nine inches in length can 
be taken, while from one to three pounds 
is considered a good average. This is dus 
to the increased number of followers of the 
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Caught on the 
group on the 
largest of these fish weighed close on 18 Ibs. 


A HAPPY FISHING PARTY. 


Tongariro River which flows into Lake 
right is a native Maori and her family. 


Taupo. 
The 


art and also to some extent to the exten- 
sive use of live as against artificial bait. 

Too late, in many cases, it was realized 
that in streams where fish “took” artificial 
bait freely, the pot hunter with live bait 
tin in his pocket should be barred. Thus 
we have many streams where it is an of- 
fense to fish with other than artificial 
lures and there is a prospect of fisherman 
getting better sport on this account. Any 
fisherman worthy of the name knows per- 
fectly well that for scientific work and for 
sport when the fish is hooked, there is no 
comparison between flies and such slimy 
affairs as worms. 

The writer had some talk with Mr. O. W. 
Smith re rods. We at this end are inclined 
to treat your light six, seven, eight and 
nine-foot rods as toys. Your angling editor 
contends that he can deal with any rain- 
bow we can show him with his eight-foot 
six-inch rod. I differ with him because it 
is practically certain that if he struck a 
ten-pounder in a fast running mountain 
stream he would be hiking to the repair shop 
the next morning. I refer of course to the 
very light rods advertised by the American 
tackle houses. We consider about eleven 
feet a good average for all-round use, weight 
from 9 to 12 ounces, Mr. Smith told me his 
best fish measured 27% inches and weighed 
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7 or 8 pounds. Speaking roughly, a rain- 
bow of that length should weigh close to 
20 pounds, according to our standards; we 
would term his a “a slab,’ and it would 
sure live to fight another day. Using such 
short rods one has little control if fishing 
up stream in fast water; if, as I believe is 
general in America, you fish down stream, 
it is a different matter, but in our waters it 
is considered useless to do so except in 
very large rivers. Enough of rods. You 
get the fish, that’s mainly what the rod is 
for, isn’t it? 

From your manufacturers’ lists I judge 
your artificial flies are much the same as 
ours. We have not yet ascended (or 
descended) to the “wobbler” or to the live 
minnow encased in a glass tube. I think 
we might do well with the former if it at all 
imitates the small fresh water crayfish, of 
which we have plenty, while I think (looking 
at your lists) that you might buy artificial 
minnows from our manufacturers with ad- 
vantage. 

Really the writer smiles at some of the 
photos of “catches” which have appeared in 
some of your magazines. Strings of fish, 
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very numerous, but oh, so small; our fisher- 
man would conceal such and steal home by 
the back lane, fearing jibes from his friends 
and a substantial fine from an unsympa- 
thetic magistrate. 

I believe that in the eastern section of 
your country particularly, many of the good 
streams are leased and are open only to the 
few, which seems to me a wrong principle; 
all waterways should be free. Luckily we 
have none or little of it here, occasionaty 
one comes across an owner who has a 
grouch against everybody, including fisher- 
men. 

Some years ago the quinnat salmon was 
introduced in our larger rivers and the 
question was considered of introducing your 
black bass. The former have done wonder: 
fully well and some very large specimens 
have been caught. The latter is considered 
a riskly experiment as likely to cause trou- 
ble among the trout. 

Our season ends (except in the Taupo and 
Rotorua District, which is a month later) 
on the 30th of April, so that we are well to- 
ward the close, while in your country you 
are looking forward with eagerness to open- 
ing day. 








And planted it. 


But the red and yellow blossoms? 





The Cactus. 


There’s an old-time Indian legend which, perchance, you never knew, 
How the cactus first was planted and the blossoms on it grew. 

’Tis an old Shoshone legend and it may not be amiss, 

(Judging by the soil it grows in) and it runs something like this: 


Ages past, Old Nick was traveling o’er the arid Western plains, 
Long before the time of stagecoach, telegraph and railroad trains, 
And the barren, sun-scorched desert over which he chanced to roam 
Resembled what is said will be the cowboys’ future home. 


The soil looked like the ashes of the region down below, 
Burning sand and sulphur-scented lava scattered round, and so 
He sent back by a servant and brought some seed out West 

It prospered, and perhaps you know the rest. 


How its offspring spread and flourished o’er the golden sunset land, 
From Montana’s snow-capped mountains to the sunny Rio Grande. 
Oh, yes, I forgot to say 

How a roving band of angeis chanced to pass along that way— 


Shedding bitter tears of anguish o’er this great expanse of sin, 
Erring women, weak and wanton, and the perfidy of men, 
And their tears fell on the cactus, and the blossoms on it grew, 
Fairest of all desert flowers under Heaven’s dome of blue. 


JACK MARTIN, 
Poet of the Plains. 


























game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of ony infraction of the 
y 





Spring Shooting Versus Market Shooting. 


By Robert Page Lincoln. 


Is it not the irony of fate that we have 
with us certain aggregations, or groups of 
people centrally located, who desire such a 
thing as spring shooting? They issue the 


complaint that they do not get any good . 


hunting during their fall season, but out of 
the goodness of the universal heart it is ex- 
pected that the people of this country shall 
give them, to the exclusion of all others, the 
aristocratic right to hunt the ducks during 
a long spring season. They do not feel sat- 
isfied until they get a chance to hunt during 
the fall season, but they also want to hunt 
in the spring, when the ducks are coming 
north to breed. They stand about as much 
chance of getting what they ask for as I 
stand a chance of becoming the President 
of the United States, and that’s pretty slim. 

In the last reguiations that were up they 
were given a chance to shoot ducks in the 
spring—that is, as far as the regulations 
went. But when it had been up three months 
for argument there had come such a howl of 
protest against acceding to the demand of 
the Middle Westerners that it was decided 
to do away with the proposed extension, and 
in the new regulations it will be seen that 
no spring season has been allowed the Mid- 
dle Westerners. The argument that spring 
shooting is right and all that is honorable 
and is not destructive to the waterfowl has 
often been advanced. 

A certain fellow down in Iowa by the 
name of C. E. Summy, D.D.S., came out with 
the awful declaration that, “I know that 
ducks are not good eating in the spring,” 
but held that “they should have a few days 
ef shooting anyhow.” This beautifully rep- 
resents the opinion of this doctor with the 
D.D.S, tagged on behind. It also represents 
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the opinion of the nine out of ten of the 
spring shooters. They want to kill ducks in 
the spring whether they are good or not, just 
out of the pure savage lust of killing, or 
whether they could be made use of as table 
fare. This doctor tells us that if half of 
the shooting season in the South were cut 
out, and the fellows in the Central states 
be allowed to shoot ducks in the spring, 
then all would be well and good. He fool- 
ishly avers that spring shooting would in- 
crease the ducks; that by giving them a 
chance to kill the ducks, instead of the 
South doing it, then the ducks would in- 
crease. This is buncombe pure and sim- 
ple. There is no room for argument in the 
assertions and demands of the spring shoot- 
ers. They simply want to get a chance to 
again shoot along the greatest fly-way of 
this country, the Mississippi River, where 
the ducks merge and gather in their migra- 
tions north or south. The chances and pos- 
sibilities of reaping a harvest on the river 
are great, and if the Federal migratory bird 
law did not stop the shooting there, in ten 
years’ time the ducks would be so scarce 
as to arouse comment even from people 
who are not sportsmen. The spring shoot- 
ers have always wanted spring shooting 
back, so that with their rich men’s clubs 
along the Mississippi River they could kill 
waterfowl without exertion and with ease; 
but the Federal law stops them from so 
doing and will for all time. 

We have with us yet in the present day 
such a thing as market shooting, or market 
butchery, whichever you will. It is grad- 
ually being wiped out, but it remains today 
in certain places as much as it ever did, 
and with game gradually decreasing, every 
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year that it is kept up it means more and 
more of a fatal thing to conservation and 
protection. 

In a recent article contributed to Outdoor 
Life, Chauncey Thomas comments that nine- 
tenths of the persons who actually kill 
game, and are meat-getters in the hunting 
field are the farmers and the rich sports- 
men. But he never for one moment stopped 
to consider that there is such a thing as 
market shooters killing game in the South, 
principally in the state of Louisiana; also 
in California; and here and there thruout 
the various provinces of Canada. The de- 
structiveness of the market shooter cannot 
possibly be exaggerated. They kill the 
waterfowl and other game as a living and 
they are forced to kill a great deal of it. 
for they receive a little more than a pit- 
tance for the subjects of their slaughter. 

During the open season in the state of 
Louisiana the market shooters kill hundreds 
of thousands of ducks—and yet Mr. Thomas 
did not include the market shooter in his 
nine-tenths of the actual game-getters, and 
the market shooters certainly are not rich 
men. Ag a staff correspondent of the Sports- 
men’s Review Weekly of Cincinnati, I went 
south last winter to look into the market- 
shooting busuiness down there, and even 
after a cursory look into it, I am here given 
to admit that what the market hunters 
down there kill during the open season, in 
the heart of the winter (and sell in the 
open market) so far overshadows the kill- 
ing possibilities of the sportsmen actively 
in the field that there is no comparison. 
The most ruinous, despicable thing in game 
destruction today is market shooting, above 
the criminal offense of market shooting in 
the past. In the ceaselessly waged game 
conservation fight it is one of the hardest 
problems. And market shooting remains 
today in those places where the rich flock 
and have their glorious time during the win- 
ter season. The rich keep the market-shoot- 
ing business actively in the field. It is the 
money of the rich that means that we can- 
not rout out market shooting in the state of 
Louisiana and in California. They keep 
market shooting a-going by demanding the 
wild game on.the table, and they want it at 
any price. 

The market shooters of the South are 
doing «way with hundreds upon thousands 
of ducks every winter. 

What have we to face here as a palpitant 
fact? We have this to face: Drained into 
the state of Louisiana are the millions of 
ducks from the North, bred in the Canadian 
waters, east, central and west of that em- 
pire; also in the Northern states such as 
the Dakotas, Minnesots, et cetera. These 
ducks come far up from the ice pans of the 
Arctics, and all, when the migratory instinct 
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gets into them in the fall, pour southward 
in countless legions, all more or less head- 
ing for the state of Louisiana. What do we 
find to be true? We find that the greater 
portion of the northern ducks pour into the 
state of Louisiana, there to stay over the 
winter. Here the climatic conditions are 
ideal; the marshes, lagoons and waters in 
general could not possibly be any better; 
and the feeding possibilities are such that 
there is hardly any comparison when it is 
held up against any other district of this 
country. Here the ducks and thousands of 
other migratory waterfow] find their winter 
home. 

Then what is the case? The state has a 
winter open season; and the migratory fowl 
may be shot, with big bag limits offered the 
thousands of hunters, licensed and other- 
wise, ranging over a season November 1 to 
February 15. Here, mind, you gentle read- 
ers, the hunters and the rich sportsmen 
have a matter of three months and a half 
in which to kill and do as they see fit with 
our northern-bred fowl—the wild game that 
is so precious. Were the hunters—the 
sportsmen alone—to be taken into consid- 
eration it would not be so bad, and the kick 
would not be so great, but here we have the 
market-shooting menace so firmly in- 
trenched, so strongly; deliberately imbed- 
ded that it is as impossible as turning night 
into day to rout it out. And why cannot 
it be routed out? Because the rich domi- 
nantly control the situation. The rich and 
far-reaching hotel associations have such a 
control over the laws and the lawmakers 
that it is impossible to change things. The 
traffic of game in the state of Louisiana is 
so much an industry that it is considered 
one of the moving factors in the state. The 
rich and the money of the rich keep those 
laws intact on the books for the bought-out 
lawmakers of that state are absolutely un- 
der the thumb of the interests that keep 
that odious relic of market butchery domi- 
nant to do with the wild game and ducks 
what they see fit to; and that is: they are 
making a business of it as never before in 
the history of game selling. As long as the 
people will stand for it without a murmur 
more and more game is going to be sold in 
the state during the winter season of 
butchery. 

Nor is game alone sold inside the borders 
of the state. It is shipped by the hundreds 
of thousands of specimens to other. parts 
of the country. The dealers in the city of 
New Orleans will quote you, upon asking 
their low prices on wild ducks, in lots rang- 
ing from 500 to 1,000, and as high as 5,000 
to the lot have been quoted. I have it upon 
reliable word that ducks are shipped from 
New Orleans to the city of Washington, the 
national capital. If they are shipped there 
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where are they not shipped—-will you an- 
swer me that? I have seen so much of 
game desecration and game selling in the 
South that 1 am heartily sick of it, and I 
will wage a ceaseless war upon it as long 
as my pet fingers can hammer the keys of 
this machine. 

What is the use of us making laws, and 
observing laws in the North, and elsewhere 
if the South is going to butcher it off and 
sell it in the open market as it sees fit dur- 
ing the winter when they are down there 
at their mercy? More and more is the 
game-rearing idea getting to go around in 
the North—all done out of noble purposes 
to replenish the decreasing army of the 
waterfowl; and this is the sum total gained 
by it: The market-shooting gang, under the 
employ of the hotel associations, et cetera, 
are reaping a long profit by it, and the 
game is Jaid to waste just as so much com- 
mercialized beef and pork, to fatten the 
wallets of the rich. Ducks are sold veri- 
tably by the wagon load in the city of New 
Orleans. It is an industry as well imbedded 
as the liquor or brewing interests. It can- 
not at one fell stroke be wiped out. I have 
seen thousands upon thousands of ducks in 
the open markets here and there thruout 
the city of New Orleans, day after day, all 
thru one winter. How many have been 
shipped out of the state, God knows; but 
certainly it is an immense thing even to 
think of and consider. I am not afraid to 
say that if market shooting were absolutely 
abolished in the South the ducks would be 
as thick as they were twenty-five years ago 
and there would be good hunting every- 
where over that region that sends down 
these ducks, there to winter and in all pos- 
sibility get butchered. In the state of 
Louisiana the ducks are found by the bil- 
lions, The entire north country has con- 
tributed to that army. Thousands upon 
thousands are out every day of the open 
season, and it is a poor hunter indeed who 
cannot get the limit every day he is out 
Here the opportunities are overwhelming. 
The ducks are in the greatest of abundance 
and naturally everyone does his best to get 
all he can, and one market shooter vies 
with another in getting all the ducks he 
possibly can, for the more he gets the more 
of a “wage” will he pull down, And so 
scantily paid as the market shooters are, 
one has to kill any number of ducks to 
even make an impression. All hands there- 
fore, pulling together, what with a long open 
season, thousands of hunters and thousands 
of market gunners and thousands of unli- 
censed men in the field, I can assure you 
that the number of ducks annually mur- 
dered there runs away up into the hundreds 
of thousands; nay, away over the million 
mark, to say the least, I want you people 
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to study this carefully and sum things up. 
You know that most of the Northern-bred 
ducks winter in the state of Louisiana—the 
ducks you barely get a chance to hunt be- 
fore they are gone—down there in Louisi- 
ana they are butchering them with every 
means at their command during that in- 
conceivably long winter season, and you 
know what that means, It means the out- 
rageous fact that our Northern migratory 
fowl are waylaid in every thinkable man- 
ner, and all go to feed money in the pockets 
of the rich controllers who dominate in 
this despicable industry. 

Last winter there appeared in a certain 
magazine an advertisement, and I guess I 
was not the only one who saw it and mused 
upon it. It stirred everyone into action, J 
guess, for this was taken up at the hearing 
of the migratory bird law in Washington in 
May of 1916. The advertisement read as 
follows: 

“Money in ducks. Last week 80,000 wild 
ducks were killed and shipped from my 
preserve. Ten years’ shooting has not di- 
minished the supply. Near a shipping point. 
As a commercial proposition big money can 
be made, Price $8,000, including valuable 
clam deposits. Must be sold at once. Dr. 
Winsor, St. Rose, La.” 

That is the substance of a remarkable ad- 
vertisement, the most singular thing that 
ever appeared. Arthur Holthaus, a well- 
known game protector and official in St. 
Louis, sounded to the bottom of this ad, 
by writing the doctor as tho he was inter- 
ested in purchasing the estate. Here are 
some of this doctor’s remarks: 

“The men who rented the grounds last 
year shipped forty thousands pairs of 
ducks to New Orleans in one week last 
year, These bring from 25 to 50 cents a 
pair wholesale. They have two run boats, 
which are constantly kept loaded to their 
capacity.” And again: “It has been hunted 
on for Many years and the men who rent 
it have made a fortune, . . . If you can tell 
me who you are and that you are in no way 
interested in game preservation, I can tell 
you more, and send you some sworn state- 
ments.” 

The above is very interesting, is it not. 
And interesting because it is so very true. 
But that is just one small, tiny example of 
the liberties that exist in the South, where 
everyone hunts as he pleases and where the 
season is so long that they have a chance 
to butcher it off to their liking. They are 
forcing more and more laws upon us in the 
North and we gladly accept them because 
we think they are doing good. Then wit- 
ness what goes on in the South. Here they 
do as they like with our game, and not a 
word of comment. Butchering as they butch- 
er that is all well and good—and not a word 
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of opposition. Dr. Nelson of the Biological 
Survey thinks that to ask the South to cut 
down its overbearing and preposterous 
long season would be to “create a greater 
controversy and disturbance than the one 
now raised by the Middle West.” Well, if 
that is the only reason to be offered, right 
away we jump into the harness. Sum that 
up, brothers. It will cause an awful dis- 
turbance, won’t it, to cut off some of that 
season and trim down some of that game 
desecration?—the game that we have tend- 
ed to, guarded and seen reared in our 
marshes to be hung up in the Southern 
markets as spoil for negroes and so forth? 
But if it is generally thought that the pause 
comes there I wish to herewith register my 
suggestion that it is not the end of the 
match at all. Far from it. 

Now since the United States has come 
into agreement with Canada in the new fif- 
teen-year treaty it may be expected that 
something very auspicious indeed will be 
done about the shooting of the Northern 
ducks in the South. If the Northern oppo- 
sition that I can swing thru Canada’s only 
outdoor magazine, Rod and Gun, amounts 
to anything, I doubt very much if the mar- 
ket shooting and game desecration down 
South is soon to be forgotten. Furthermore, 
I have no doubt that I can enlist all the 
rest of the magazines. With the Federal 
law won as constitutional, the next step is 
to obliterate the market shooting and the 
long gunning season in the South. The 
South never has been in line for conserva- 
tion of any sort. It has been numb and 
dead. Nothing in the line of game conser- 
vation or game protection has ever been put 
forth with any success, because they can- 
not or will not. They think they are doing 
something worthy of note down there, as 
for instance, that marvelous Conservation 
Commission or whatever you call it. These 
little fish-market barnstormers point with 
immense pride to the fact that there are 
some great bird and game preserves down 
there. I admit it. Sure, the bird preserves 
down there are doing a good work, and we 
can only wish that there would be more of 
them wherein the ducks and waterfowl] in 
general could take refuge away from the 
market gunner’s weapons and the hands of 
the lawless gunners, of which there are un- 
numbered thousands. But it is a fact that 
the best grounds in the state of Louisiana, 
nevertheless, are not safeguarded; and 
here the hunters reap a deadly gain. In the 
meantime, this little weak-spined Conserva- 
tion Commission (whatever that is) think 
that they are ambling along very nicely, 
thank you. Surely they are doing an awful 
lot to wipe out that destruction, it looks— 
not, What-have they done to cull the long 
season-—the long market shooting season— 
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the big bag limit, and the general desecra- 
tion that is abroad in that state? Further- 
more, a state such as Louisiana, which 
ships ducks by the hundreds of thousands 
into other states, should not blatter about 
what good it is doing. We want facts, 
something substantial to work upon. We 
all have good laws, northward, but what has 
the South to show for itself? It has been 
backward as ever, and as far from progress- 
ive in game conservation as anything could 
be. These same Southerners used to butch- 
er our song birds by the hundreds of thous- 
ands, but the timely coming of the Federa! 
migratory bird law closed that door. But 
there are still thousands upon thousands of 
song birds laid low in every district every 
year by the “poor white trash” and the dark 
brethren. 

And in the meantime the market shoot- 
ing, the market-butchering business, sweeps 
on apace, and it will this winter be as great 
as ever. The increase of ducks coming thru 
the benefits of the Federal bird law will be 
blotted out by the market butchers in the 
South, who, with every criminal means at 
their command, will butcher them off. And 
we are not going to do a thing, are we, 
about this, but sit back and let it be. Well, 
if anyone thinks that he mistakes the power 
of the press, for such a thing as this is 
going to have the widest of publicity if I do 
no more than write against it the rest of 
my days. 

This is a subject that concerns a great 
number of sportsmen, and it is to their in- 
terest to assail this condition of affairs 
even tho it causes more of a disturbance 
than was created in the Middle West. Is it 
not about time that something were done 
about this on a large scale. We would like 
to know why a state such as Louisiana 
should have so many more liberties than 
any of the rest of the states. In the state 
of Louisiana the hunters have the fowl ab- 
solutely at their mercy. Every hunting 
story that ever comes from Louisiana al- 
ways tells of the big bag limits to be had; 
and everyone down there seems to go hunt- 
ing as different in the North, where the 
game is scattered and comes thru very 
swiftly. Down here the ducks and water- 
fowl in general is what might be called sta- 
tionary. They stay right there without 
moving any great distance, and to go into 
any region of any note whatsoever and not 
have luck is an unheard-of thing. Every 
marsh has its hunters and its gun clubs 
scattered everywhere. Some of the best 
hunting of Louisiana is outside of the so- 
called sanctuaries, which, while they do 
quite a bit of good, yet are not complete in 
their protection. The sanctuary sections 
comprise a very small part of the excellent 
shooting region of the state of Louisiana, 
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and not one-third of the ducks that winter 
in Louisiana are found on these preserves. 

Market hunting, and the selling of game 
openly in the market, as commercial spoils 
is something that is ruinous, to say the 
least. It exists today in the places where 
the rich flock, as I have said. It will exist 
as long as a united people will not fight to 
have it routed out and a sane order of 
things restored. There is one sort of game 
that we can always depend upon more or 
less for some sport in the shooting season, 
and that is the waterfowl. They are the 
most abundant now. Other forms of wild 
game have been so decreased that it is al- 
most cruel to kill it. But the waterfowl re- 
mains in great numbers and must be fos- 
tered and cared for. Market shooting, the 
killing and selling of game openly in the 
South, is the means of doing away with 
more. ducks than it would be _ possi- 
ble hsre to set down. What is the 
use of the North going about the propo- 
sition of rearing waterfowl to replen- 
ish the decreased numbers if the South kills 
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them off as fast as they are raised—as long 
as the South makes a profitable business of 
it—and kills this game and hangs it up for 
sale for a few cents in the market. It is 
ridiculous; it is preposterous. Here the 
game dealers quote wild ducks, et cetera, up 
to lots of 5,000 specimens for a price so low 
that it is scandalous, and that, too, mind 
you, shipping it everywhere out of the state 
—the ducks and waterfowl that we breed, 
care for and see kept in abundance—all for 
the benefit of the Southerners who butcher 
them in the open season when they have 
the waterfowl absolutely at their mercy. 

There are a great number of queer things 
about the Southern game situation, and I 
am not thru with it yet. If I stage another 
trip into the South—a trip of more close in- 
vestigation—I am going to uncover some 
facts that will startle the readers into ac- 
tion. Game preservation is at a logical 
standstill as long as they kill indiscrimi- 
nately at one end of the line, while at the 
other they are doing all in their power to 
replenish. What is the use? 

Minnesota. 


Some Sidelights on Bruin’s Annual Sleep. 
By J. A. McGuire. 


Contrary to the general opinion enter- 
tained by some classes of even our sports- 
man friends, Bruin doesn’t come out of his 
long sleep in the spring the emaciated being 
that he is so often pictured. He is usually 
in pretty good condition physically, and 
sometimes even fat. His sectional habitat 
may have some influence on him in this re- 
spect, but I now speak of the bears of the 
Rockies that are found between the Cana- 
dian boundary and the northern line of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. These bears, both 
grizzly and black, are usually in good order 
when they wake up during April and May 
and go out to look for their long-deferred 
breakfast. 

And I will here also explode another fancy 
that lurks in the minds of the uninitiated. 
It is with respect to what they eat at this 
time. Many believe that a bear on emerg- 
ing from his den in the spring will imme- 
diately hike to the first sheep or cattle 
range, and there pounce upon the first juicy 
bit of mutton or beef available—within, of 
course, the bounds of his strength to bring 
down. While a bear would probably not es- 
chew the satisfaction of tearing down a 
sheep, or calf, or colt, should it cross his 
path at this, his hungriest period of the 
year, yet he is usually well satisfied to hang 
around the remains of an old winter-killed 
horse or cow, even if there is left nothing 
more edible in it than the whitened bones, 


the rotted hide and the dry gristles of hoofs 
and head to lick and chew. But the chances 
are not always favorable for such a carcass 
being found near his winter de, and there- 
fore in many cases Mr. Bruir has to con- 
tent himself with just plain grass and other 
herbage picked from the hillsides.. At his 
arising time there is plenty of this kind of 
feed, and if he runs across a companion, or 
if it happens to be a mother with cub or 
cubs; they are apt to remain in the vicinity 
of their den—or within a few miles of it— 
for weeks, feeding on grass, bugs, ants, 
mast, old horse, etc., without wandering 
farther away. 

I have followed bears in May that had 
been “awake” for at least a week, and 
whose droppings, to the size of a hat crown, 
contained nothing but pure grass; and so 
free of all foreign matter was it in at least 
one case that it had no odor other than that 
of grass. In this last named incident we 
were very close on the heels of the bear, a 
grizzly, whose excrement had been dropped 
not more than a few hours before. ' 

It may also surprise many of our non- 
bear-hunting friends to know that the intes- 
tines of a bear killed immediately after 
coming out in the spring or during his win- 
ter sleep are as clean as if they had been 
washed out with a hose. This is probably 
accomplished thru the agent of some sort 
of cathartic taken in the form of a plant 
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before they hole up in the fall. Or some 
sort of nervous action of the system at this 
time may cause the complete evacuation of 
the contents of the alimentary canal. At 
any rate, old Mother Nature saw well what 
she was doing when she provided for this 
cleansing method, as otherwise our friend 
Bruin might be a very sick bear in more 
ways than one during his annual period of 
confinement. 

My idea of the bibernating period of griz- 
zly bears led to quite a long-drawn-out cor- 
respondence discussion between Enos &. 
Mills, author of “Rocky Mountain Wonder- 
land” and other works, and me a year 
or so ago. Upon the appearance of this 
book and upon perusing it I noticed that 
the hibernating period of these bears was 
placed at from three to four months. I 
wrote to Mr. Mills, suggesting that this was 
at least a month too short, as I knew that 
grizzlies in the Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana Rockies “slept” for at least four 
and a half months, and I thought their aver- 
age time would run closer to five months. 
I publish below Mr. Mills’ reply to my let- 
ter, and as some of the other correspond- 
ence that followed, not only between him 
and me, but also from some of our greatest 
bear hunters whose opinions I received, 
may be of interest to our readers, I append 
it all. I consider that it would be hard to 
beat this array of bear-hunting talent, and 
am giving it to the reader for what it is 
worth, Ned Frost, Steve Elkins, John Goff 
and “Bill” Hillis have, I feel sure, had more 
experience in hunting bears (all of whose 
lives have been devoted to hunting) than 
any other ten men now living: 

My Dear McGuire:—It is probable that 
the average length of time which the 
grizzly hibernates is longer than _ three 
or four months, but I wanted to under- 
state rather than overstate the time. How- 
ever, as you know, there is all too little 
information concerning many things in the 
life of the grizzly. But I feel that for Colo- 
rado, four months would be about the outside 
limit for the grizzly. I have talked with 
only two or three guides in the West who 
were careful enough observers to be depend- 
able. A few had, on some years, accidentally 
noted the beginning of the hibernating time 
but no one had set down the actual date of 
this. Then, perhaps, thru tangible evidence 
in the snow, more guides were familiar with 
the coming forth of the grizzly in spring, but 
no one with whom I have talked seemed 
to realize that on the average spring, male 
grizzly commonly come forth from one to 
two months earlier than the female with the 
young cubs. Further, I feel quite certain 
that the denning-up time of Wyoming griz- 
zlies is a month later than the date which 
you gave. ENOS A. MILLS. 

April 13. 


My Dear Mills:—I have your favor of the 
13th, and note what you say with regard to 
our bear bill, and the denning up of bears. 
In order to get straightened out on this bear 
proposition, I think I will refer your letter 
to Ned Frost, probably one of the greatest 
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bear authorities in Wyoming, who has lived 

and hunted there for over thirty years, and 

who has given a great deal of attention to 

them. J. A. McGUIRE. 
April 20. 


My Dear Mills:—Regarding the denning up 
of grizzlies would say that I wrote to Ned 
Frost, as I told you I would, and have re- 
ceived a letter from him dated April 25th, 
from which I extract the following: 

“T have your letter of the 20th in regard 
to the time of denning up of grizzlies, also 
of the time of their coming out in the spring. 
From a residence of twenty-nine years in 
Wyoming I am firmly of the opinion that 
grizzly as well as all other bears den up 
in this section not later than the 15th of No- 
vember, and I believe that at least nine 
years out of ten they are practically all in 
their dens by November Ist to 10th. I have 
known several seasons here when we never 
saw a bear track after October 20th, tho we 
hunted other game, and in doing so, covered 
a great deal of country that we knew to be 
good bear country. 

“As regards their coming out in the spring, 
I saw one old grizzly trapped in March. This 
was in 1887, and at that time they denned 
up at a much lower altitude than they do 
now, or ever will do in the future, and as, of 
course, there was not as much snow down 
around the foothills, it was only natural! that 
they came out earlier, tho I will say that this 
was the only occasion on which I ever re- 
member of seeing, in this country, a bear out 
before the 10th of April. I think that in 
ordinary seasons, from April 25th to the 
first of May is about the time they usually 
come out in this section of Wyoming; at 
least I have found this to be the case for 
the past twenty-years or better, and I will 
add that I have on only one or two occa- 
sions been. unable to find any bear sign be- 
fore the 10th of May.” 

I hope that this will be of some interest 
to you. J. A. McGUIRE. 

May 5. 


My Dear McGuire:—The observations of 
Mr. Frost, in your letter of May 5th, are, of 
course, interesting. All of his conclusions 
may be correct, but I think he draws too 
positive conclusions from too local and to a 
great extent from incidental information 
rather than from investigations. For in- 
stance, he says, “at that time they denned 
up at a much lower altitude than they do 
now or ever will do in the future.” It is 
pretty difficult matter to predict just what 
the bears will do in the future, and, as a 
matter of fact, right at Mr. Frost’s door, in 
Yellowstone Park, the grizzlies are denning 
up in as low an altitude as they ever den 
in. And further, is it not likely that in Mr. 
Frost’s territory the grizzlies of low alti- 
tude have been almost exterminated? In the 
nature of things, more of those in low alti- 
tude must have perished than those in high 
altitude. Then thereis another proposition: 
Everywhere that I have investigated or had 
the investigation of grizzlies made, the 
overwhelming majority, no matter their 
range, have hibernated in high altitudes. I 
trust that you will favor us with some of 
your conclusions in the magazine. 

May 8. ENOS A. MILLS. 


My Dear Mills:—I have your favor of the 
8th and would say that it has always been 
a hobby of mine to ferret out facts—espe- 
cially with regard to the outdoor creatures. 
That is why, when I have doubts about a 
certain thing, I like to consult men who 
know more about it than I do. I find 
if I profess ignorance on a certain subject 
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I am apt to learn more than if I take the 
opposite stand. But I don’t have to “pro- 
fess’ much ignorance of certain things when 
in the company of such men as Ned Frost. I 
don’t mean to say he is infallible, but he 
knows so’-much more about bears than the 
ordinary hunter or woodsman—having lived 
his life in the greatest bear country in the 
United States—that I depend greatly on 
what he says. 

I believe his reason for asserting that 
grizzlies have denned lower in Wyoming 
than they ever will again in the future is 
because thru the advance of civilization they 
have been driven farther back, just as our 
deer have been driven back in Colorado, and 
are now roaming at a higher elevation than 
that at which in the old days they used to 
be found. For instance, white-tail deer used 
to be common along Sand Creek and Cherry 
Creek near Denver, but they will never be 
found there again. They also used to be 
found in plentiful numbers on the lower 
reaches of the White River in Colorado, but 
now they are not using this range as of old. 
Soon they will be seen there no more. 

When a guide goes hunting for bears the 
information he gets is not incidental. It is 
his business to find out when they come 
from their dens in the spring and when they 
go in in the fall. It is to his advantage to 
hunt bears as early as he can, because if 
he can hunt them early it sometimes means 
that he can take two parties out instead of 
one. Therefore it is a common thing for such 
a guide if he has a party coming to hunt, 
say, the Ist of May, to go out scouting for 
bear sign a couple of weeks in advance of 
their coming. He must find out not only if 
the bears are out, but where they are travel- 
ing, if out. There is no one more interested 
in the time of bear denning up and coming 
out than the guide. It is his meal-ticket— 
this bear-hunting game—and when a man’s 
business depends on bear hunting he must 
learn these facts as nearly as it is possible 
for him to learn them. 

The reason bears are denning up in the 
Yellowstone Park at as low an altitude as 
they ever den up in is because they are pro- 
tected. Take this protection away from them 
and surround them with ranches, resorts and 
hunting camps (from which men would fre- 
quently emerge to hang one of their hides), 
and you would find them scampering to the 
tall timber and the “taller” hills when den- 
ning-up time came around. 

My experience with grizzlies—and you 
know I have hunted them a great deal in 
Colorado and Wyoming, and have learned as 
much from guides as from my own personal 
experience—conforms to that of Ned Frost, 
regarding the longer period of hibernation 
than that mentioned in your book. If you 
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would like me to I will take it up with Steve 
Elkins, an old Colorado hunter, now guiding 
out of Glacier Park, Mont., or Johnny Goff 
of Cody, Wyo., or W. A. Hillis, of Libby, 
Mont., who has killed over 200 bears, or with 
all of them. These men, with Ned Frost, have 
had as much experience in hunting grizzlies 
as any I know of. 

Of course Colorado would not be a good 
state to go by in ascertaining this phase of 
the United States grizzly habits, as it is 
south of the main grizzly range of the United 
States. 

If I am in error in my judgment in this 
respect I want to know it—and if I am, then 
I believe it is going to put such men as Goff, 
Elkins, Frost, Hillis and Wright also in er- 
ror, as it is my impression that their experi- 


ence shows the longer hibernation period 
with the grizzly. J. A. McGUIRE. 
May 15. 


After the above letters had passed I 
wrote to Messrs. Elkins, Hillis and Goff, and 
append their replies: 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—In answering your 
inquiry regarding the grizzly hibernating in 
Montana, my opinion is they go in about No- 
vember ist and come out from the 15th of 
April to May ist. A good deal depends on 
the altitude where they go in for the win- 
ter. The higher the altitude the later they 
are getting out in the spring. An early 
spring sometimes brings them out before May 
ist, but not often. I once killed a grizzly in 
February, but I think he had a wet den, and 
a big February thaw drowned him out. My 
opinion is, when you find a grizzly out in 
Montana from November ist to May ist, that 
something has happened to his den. 

Montana. W. A. HILLIS. 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—In reply to your 
letter and contents I will say that grizzly 
bears hibernate about the same time in both 
states, Colorado and Wyoming. They gener- 
ally hole up about the last of October and 
come out about the first of April, depending 
on the spring, late or early. 

Wyoming. JOHN B. GOFF. 


Dear Mac:—Regarding your inquiry con- 
cerning the hibernation period of the griz- 
zly, will say that I have never seen any 
grizzly signs in Montana after November or 
before April. I have heard of them being 
seen in March, but that would be too early 
to take out a party, therefore I have never 
prowled the high hills as early as March. I 
think their hibernation period in Colorado is 
as long, if not longer, than it is in Montana. 

Montana. STEVE ELKINS. 


A Close Shave with Boars in the Philippines. 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—When I had been 
assured by the captain of the transport that 
the Philippines are free from dangerous 
wild animals (other than isolated bands of 
savage humans) I had been disappointed, 
for, in my kit I had included both my Ithaca 
and my Savage, and had anticipated many 
pleasant hunting excursions to lighten the 
tedium of garrison duty. 

A breakdown of the ice plant had reduced 
the garrison at Oolanga to “salt horse” and 
tepid water, and a simoon which had grown 
to a hurricane had made it impossible for 
the supply boat to land fresh provisions. 
When I had asked for “hunting leave,” my 


superior officer, after a consultation with 
native scouts who had assured him that 
there were now no Negritos at our end of 
the island, consented, and to my surprise, 
suggested that he accompany me, 

“You see,” said he, “this will give us an 
excellent opportunity to study the lay of 
the land, to locate the winter village sites 
of which I have heard, to learn the trails 
and water courses, and to make an intimate 
topographical survey of the high pass which 
is the main traffic channel for native life 
between the opposite shores of the island 
during the rainy season.” 

I hesitated for a moment in choice be- 














tween shotgun and rifle, but as the game 
which we sought was largely of flight va- 
riety and as the ground runners are small, 
decided upon my Ithaca shotgun, with four 
or five tallowed shot shells in the chest 
loops of my shooting jacket for use in case 
a heavier load were, for any reason, re- 
quired. 

The captain was similarly armed, and 
when, after a three hours’ ride, we reached 
the open-timber level, about 5,500 feet above 
tide-flow, we quickly pitched camp, and, as 
evening’s shades commenced to “gloom” the 
eastern slopes of the rock-ribbed heights, 
separated and commenced to hunt. 

I had nearly an hour’s good shooting, 
made doubly satisfactory by the excellent 
work of my gun, and had begun to consider 
turning campward, when in crossing the 
margin of a_ spring-fed, sulphur-flavored 
brooklet which cascaded into a brush-tan- 
gled, jungle-carpeted valley, in mid-range, I 
saw fresh tracks in the sulphur-crystalled 
mud—and such tracks. 

I knew them instantly as the footprints 
of the creature which the native scouts had 
word-painted as “the terror of the range”’— 
a “terror” which I had grinningly accepted 
as a simple-minded confession of native 
cowardice; had firmly believed a native 
twist of lurid imagination, and was upon the 
point of returning to the post for a service 
rifle, when I remembered those tallowed 
shells and serenely confident in the wonder- 
gun which had never failed me in any 
“pinch” afield, stooped to examine them. 

I saw instantly that they were freshly 
made; so freshly made that the damp pres- 
sure ooze was not yet dried. The boar had, 
evidently, been frightened by my careless 
approach, and must, from the configuration 
of the country, have sneaked thru the gap 
and into a neighboring draw when I was 
within a stone’s throw. : 

Following the sulphery ooze a few feet, I 
came upon a series of “wallows” of varying 
ages, and knew that I had discovered one 
of the day-bed tracks of a porcine colony. 
Needless to say, I quickly chambered two of 
the tallowed shells, transforming my natty 
scatter-gun inio a formidable smooth-bore 
rifle by the simple act, and upon the qui 
vive, every nerve alert, commenced to as- 
cend the watercourse, pausing every few 
steps to listen and to eye-search my sur- 
roundings; avoiding sticks and stones and 
ready for the “central incident” at each 
step. 

Into the draw I stealthed my way, soft- 
footed to its farther end, climbed quietly 


upon the high arch of the exposed root of 
a great red-gum tree, and, with shoulder 
against the tree bole, bent and studied the 
bush-tangled ravine upon its farther side. 
For possibly three minutes (it seemed three 
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days) I watched the motionless bush tops 
for the hundred yards or so which were 
above the ravine’s elbow, to my right, but 
not a quivering twig betrayed the boar’s 
sanctuary. Softly I descended, and re- 
turned with a stone half the size of my fist 
and another twice as large. 

Resuming my aerial perch, I threw the 
smaller rock fragment into the gully, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing a bush top 
not twenty feet from my stand vibrate for 
an instant. With my Ithaca between my 
knees I] raised the larger stone and sent it 
hurtling straight into the quivering bush 
There was no delay. 

Apparitionlike, I saw for an instant a 
glimpse of a great tusked boar headed my 
way, and as I brought the gun ideal to shoul- 
der, the largest boar which I have ever 
seen, clashing his teeth, and with foam 
dripping from his jaws, charged! 

When he was not ten feet distant, as he 
rounded a boulder, I sent the tallowed slug 
from my right barrel into his neck angle— 
and he fell. For a few seconds I heard him 
thrash about in the bushes which concealed 
him. Then as the sounds ceased, and the 
regular jungle noises were slowly resumed, 
I descended from my root-perch and cau- 
tiously investigated. 

A great blood spot—a trail of arterial 
fluid, leading into a thorn-tangle, lured me 
on, and without recharging the Ithaca’s 
right, I eircled the jungle patch. He was, 
evidently, dead among the thorns, for there 
was no blood trail leaving the patch. I saw 
a less thorny way into the tangle, and had 
taken about three steps toward its heart 
when I heard a choking “h-wuff!” a few 
feet to my left, sensed the approach of a 
meteoric animal missile, and without bring- 
ing my Ithaca to shoulder (there was no 
time for “form’’), swung its muzzle straight 
toward the gray-black bristling animal-de- 
mon, and pulled the trigger for the left 
barrel. 

Straight into a gaping n.outh and half the 
length of a muscular body sped the tallowed 
bolt—and the fight was over. Two slugs, 
each as large as the ultimate joint of a 
man’s thumb, had been required to do the 
trick, and I grinned ruefully as I reflected 
that that solid charge had _ probably 
“spread” the choke in the perfect-pattern 
left barrel of my little gun— 

But it hadn’t! 

The steel was equal to even that supreme 
test, and when I targeted the weapon it 
“patterned” the shot as precisely as it had 
done upon its first day out. 

I have that head—those feet—paneled 
upon a mahogany placque in my den today, 
and when not afield I keep my Ithaca 
racked beneath it, a noble mounting for 
the’ best friend a hunter ever had. 
California, LESCO T, FORD. 
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In the Grip of the Right Hand. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of the truly 
great sports, a health-giving diversion, with 
real good practice for steadying the nerves 
of an otherwise normal man, is that which 
has been enjoyed since my earliest youth— 
viz., pistol shooting, when it is inappropriate 
to follow the feathered tribe and the quad- 
rupeds. In the South country, my native 
heath, impromptu target matches were ever 
a popular sport. During the spring and 
summer months (that was rather prior to 
the fixed seasons for fish and game protec- 
tion) we frequently met at pleasant picnics 
and fish fries. After the feed was comfort- 
ably tucked away the boys left the ladies 
to enjoy their dove conferences and repaired 
to the forest with their’ revolvers. As a re- 
sult of this kind of sport and practice it 
would have been difficult to find among 
those chaps one that could not give a good 
account of himself as a pistol shot. 

Since my advent in the Eastern country I 
have been invited to join several pistol 
clubs; but, having taken up the gun and 
dog, feeling that there was not enough time 
in a very busy life for more sport indul- 
gence, the pistol club’s invitations were po- 
litely declined. There was another consid- 
eration that did not quite appeal—the shoot- 
ing was done indoors. As far back as mem- 
ory serves, sport and the outdoor life have 
been ever inseparably associated in the 
thoughts. It was also noted that the East- 
ern pistol shots usually used the opposite 
practice in getting the aim from that used 
in the South. Instead of raising the pistol 
hand from the hip, with the eye on the tar- 
get, to pull as soon as gun sight reached the 
target, the aim was made in the Eastern 
style, with the pistol hand raised and 
dropped to the target. As it would seem 
that line shooting is an important principle 
in single-shot guns, the former method ap- 
pealed to me as being the most practically 
correct. 

It was very commonly the habit among 
the active sportsmen of the South, South- 
western Mississippi, to carry a revolver on 
almost every trip where the shotgun or rifle 
was out of-order. For a good many years 
subsequent to the so-called “Reconstruction 
period,” when the Southern states were re- 
habilitated in rather a novel, if harsh man- 
ner, by the ‘“‘carpet-bagger” administration, 
there happened to be reasonable cause for 
toting a gun in the scabbard, as a matter 
of safeguard in the self-defense stunt. It 
may, therefore, be readily seen that the pis- 
tol was of necessity more or less of a con- 
stant companion. 

A novel and most exhilarating accompani- 
ment to this sport was shooting from horse- 
back, A target was selected, the shooter 





would ride some distance away and wheel 
his mount for a stiff run toward the target. 
When within range the horse was pulled in 
to a short stop and the shot taken immedi- 
ately on the halt. There were quite a num- 
ber of fine shots at this ferm of practice. 
Practice is the word, for the normally con- 
structed man with quick perception can 
reach a wonderful perfection of what the 
scientists call psycho-physical coordination. 
In other words, and in more sportsmanlike 
terms, it is up to every man to attain a per- 
fection, as far as possible, in training his 
mind to act quickly, the nerves to perform 
their function in the matter of reflex action, 
receiving an impulse to act, thru the senses 
(special), eye, ear or touch, and convey the 
same with lightning rapidity to the muscu- 
lar system the latter to perform the act in 
uniformity and precision. (I trust that I 
have made the latter point clear.) Practice 
alone is the stunt that accomplishes. Few 
intelligent live men there are who would 
not far rather have an attractive object for 
this important exercise and training prac- 
tice. 

During the seasons of our Southern pis- 
tol sport fad the .38 and .44 calibers were 
usually the style carried. There was not 
a man of my acquaintance who did not pay 
as much attention to the hang and caliber 
of his gun as a modern angler pays to his 
rod and reel. Also the make of the weapon 
was all important; that should go without 
saying. One of the truest all-around shots 
that I ever saw hold a gun would shoot 
nothing of larger caliber than the .38. This 
sport contended that there was no sense in 
boring a hole in a flesh-and-blood target 
large enough to throw your pistol thru. 

On one occasion a plantation negro came 
in with a report that “one ob de bigges’ ole 
boe ’coons ah ebber did see done treed down 
in de aige ob de woods by de corn fiel’.” 
The sport above referred to picked up his 
.38-caliber revolver instead of rifle or shot- 
gun. When remonstrated with by myself he 
replied that he was not so keen for the 
taste of baked ’cocn as he was to practice 
at a good target. Arriving at the large mag- 
nolia tree, up which the raccoon was, a 
small negro boy was found on guard. Con- 
siderable time was consumed in search of 
br’er ’coon’s location. Finally, however, 
and to our surprise, he was seen perched 
almost at the topmost branch of a very tall 
tree, The tree stood upon a steep hillside 
which increased quite perceptibly the dis- 
tance of the range. “Now, I don’t want to 
bore a hole in his carcass, but would rather 
present the meat, in good shape, to Old- 
man Tom.” The .38 bullet was placed as 
squarely between br’er ’coon’s eyes as tho 

















@& measurement had been taken by a car- 
penter’s rule, and the placing done with the 
fingers, with the ‘coon lying on a table. 
There were two pistols of different make 
in that section that held the popular places; 
their construction was quite similar, One 
was called, or named after the makers, Mer- 
win & Hulbert, sold in New Orleans; the 
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other, and distinctly the old reliable, was 
the Smith & Wesson. There were few 
sportsmen who did not eventually take up 
the latter gun. For correct, graceful hang, 
accuracy and force of shooting the .38 and 
.44-caliber S. & W. revolvers were consid- 
ered par ex. by the men who really knew 
how to handle the gun. 
Mass. ROBT. H. McNAIR, M.D. 


The Late Grizzly Bear Attacks in Yellowstone National Park. 


The attacks upon human beings that have 
been committed by the big grizzly bear in 
Yellowstone National Park during the past 
summer and fall have aroused the fear of 
travelers and the interest of naturalists 
thruout the length and breadth of our coun- 
try. Never before, in our present genera- 
tion, has even the oldest mountaineer or 
woodsman in the United States known of a 
bear of any kind attacking men while they 
slept. In Alaska the big brown bears have 
been accused of doing so many unaccount- 
able and extraordinary things that we would 
not care to stand sponsor for their good or 
their bad behavior, for we have never hunt- 
ed them, But we know whereof we speak 
when we make the statement above recited 
regarding our bears in the States. Under 
ordinary circumstances a hunter is as safe 
to sleep out on a grizzly trail (where the 
fresh tracks of these animals are seen, 
made within only a few hours) as he would 
be in jail. Bears used to attack much more 
readily 100 years ago than they do now, or 
since they have learned from sad experi- 
ence that the man smell is a very bad smell 
to run up against. 

In the past few months there have been 
at least three distinct attacks made upon 
men in the Yellowstone Park by a grizzly 
bear. During the past summer Chub June 
was chewed up and badly lacerated by a 
grizzly near Sylvan Lake; Ned Frost and 
Ed Jones were terribly cut up by a grizzly 
near the Lake Hotel on August 14, while 
on September 7, Jack Welch, a freighter, 
was so badly torn up by a big grizzly at 
Ten-mile Spring, near Turbid Lake, that he 
died a few days later. Welch was the only 
one of the four men named whose injuries 
proved fatal. 

There is no doubt in our mind or in the 
minds of those familiar with these attacks 
that they were all committed by the same 
bear. It might possibly have been a female 
and it is possible that in the earlier part of 
the year she was called upon to defend her 
young against a human, in which case she 
may have killed the man. If his acquaint- 
ance in the park were slight, or his identity 
obscure, he might not have been missed. 
Once having obtained the taste of human 


blood, she, or he, kept on attacking men 
whenever a favorable opportunity was af- 
forded. If a female, her cub, or cubs (if 
any she had) were not with her when these 
attacks were made. 

Many versions of the Welch attack have 
come to us thru newspapers and otherwise, 
but the most authentic and complete that 
we have received is from Maj. Amos A. 
Fries, in charge of engineering work in the 
park. According to Major Fries, Welch, 
who was driving a freight team, was 
camped at Ten-mile Spring, about sixty 
miles from headquarters. He and one of 
his helpers slept under the wagon and an- 
other helper slept on top. The wagon was 
loaded with hay and oats. “About 1 o’clock 
in the morning,” writes Major Fries, “Mr. 
Devlin, who was asleep under the wagon 
with Mr. Welch, was awakened and heard a 
bear approaching. The bear started at Mr. 
Devlin, who threw his bedding and blankets 
at it, and yelled to wake up Mr. Welch. Mr. 
Devlin then clambered to the top of the 
load as fast as he could, while the bear ran 
to the opposite side of the wagon and 
grabbed Mr. Welch, who was a little slow 
in getting out from under the wagon. The 
bear pulled him out, but the two men on 
top of the load of forage threw a lunch box 
at the bear and began throwing the hay on 
him, which forced him to let Mr. Welch go. 

“Mr. Welch then started to climb on the 
wagon, when the bear rushed and grabbed 
him and pulled him down, Again the bear 
was frightened off, but grabbed Mr. Welch 
a third time as he was trying to get on the 
wagon, 

“It was probably during this last attack 
that he mangled Mr. Welch so terribly 
about the left shoulder, and on his side and 
abdomen. For the third time the two men 
on the wagon began tumbling bales of hay 
on the bear and drove him back, and then 
succeeded in getting Mr. Welch on top of 
the wagon. 

“A few moments later, when one of the 
men was getting ready to go on horseback 
to Foreman Muse’s camp at Sylvan Pass, 
eight miles beyond where Mr. Welch was 
attacked, an automobile came along with 
two men, and Mr. Welch and the two men 
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with him were taken to Muse’s camp. The 
men in the auto were requested to take 
Welch back to the lake, where there is a 
hospital, but they refused to do so, tho if 
they had Mr. Welch would have had a vast- 
ly better chance for life. Unfortunately, I 
have so far been unable to learn the names 
of the human brutes in the car.” 

An ambulance was sent from headquar- 
ters by direction of Major Fries and made 
the trip of sixty-four miles to the camp in 
a little less than four hours. Everything 
possible was done for him at the hospital, 
but to no avail. His body was buried at 
the post cemetery. 

“The scene of this tragedy,’ said Major 
Fries, ‘was about six miles from where Ned 
Frost of the firm of Frost & Richard, who 
conduct camping parties thru the park, 
was attacked by a bear one night and badly 


torn, At the same time one of Mr. Frost’s 
men was attacked and torn. However, the 
bear was scared away and both recovered. 
Frost & Richard were camped at Indian 
Pond, four miles from the Lake Junction, 
and about a quarter of a mile off the main 
Cody road. 

“All agree that it was a grizzly in both 
cases, and it seems fair to assume that 
since the attacks took place in the same 
general locality, probably it was the same 
bear. 

“Colonel Brett has given orders to hunt 
this bear and kill him. A few days later 
than this, a big grizzly bear came round 
Muse’s camp, in Sylvan Pass, and under my 
instruction, a bait was set for him and fif- 
teen sticks of 40 per cent dynamite were 
set off under his neck. Needless to say, 
the bear died at once.” 


To Protect Moose and Sheep on Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 


The secretary of agriculture has issued 
the following amendment to the regulations 
for the protection of game in Alaska, with 
the object of protecting moose and moun- 
tain sheep on the Kenai Peninsula and ad- 
joining region in Alaska: 

“The sale of carcasses or parts thereof 
of moose and sheep in the region south of 
latitude 62° north and between longitude 
141° west and the western outlet of Lake 


Clark in longitude 155° west; or the ship- 
ment of carcasses or parts thereof of said 
animals for sale from Anchorage, Seward, 
or other points on the Kenai Peninsula, is 
hereby prohibited until October 1, 1918, and 
no carcasses or parts thereof of said ani- 
mals shall be accepted for shipment to 
other points in Alaska unless accompanied 
by affidavit of the owner that they were not 
purchased and are not intended for sale.” 


Game Notes. 


An enthusiastie Oklahoma sportsman, W. 
H. McFadden, in writing to us of his outing 
in Colorado the past season, says: “I spent 
ten weeks with Scott Teague, going from 
Yampa to Trapper’s Lake, from Trapper’s 
down to White River, from White River to 
William’s Fork, from Wiliams Fork to Axiel 
Basin, from there to Hamilton’s, then to 
Hayden, then to California Park, then to 
Steamboat and from there to Yampa. Had 
a very delightful summer. Party killed four 
bears, abundance of fish, and had about all 
the blue grouse and pintail we cared for.” 


Our old deer-hunting contributor, C. H. 
Stoddard of California, writes us under date 
of September 30 as follows: “I sneaked 
away last week—left in my machine on Sat- 
urday afternoon, got to Saddle Camp Sun- 
day, took a blanket and some grub on my 
back and packed over onto the end of the 
Yolo Bolies Monday. Got out and killed a 
deer Tuesday morning; packed back to ma- 
chine Thursday, and was home again Fri- 
day. That’s all my vacation this year, I 
guess; but it did me good if it was a bit 
strenuous.” 








Hunting Brown Bears on the Alaska Peninsula. 


In Our January Number. 


A remarkable and true story of a great hunt in a land of 
which we hear so little, Three beautiful specimens of 
brown bear were secured by Mr. Gianini, two of them very 
large. His photographs and his inimitable style tell the 
story to perfection. 


By Chas, A. Gianini. 









































By A. C. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
year several articles relative to trapping 
have appeared in Outdoor Life. These ar- 
ticles, for the most part, have dealt with 
the objectionable features of trapping, and 
have condemned all trappers, without tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that trap- 
ping is absolutely necessary to the welfare 
of man and that there is the right way and 
the wrong way in trapping, just as there are 
different degrees of butchery in killing game 
with guns. 

The trapper that sets traps and neglects 
them (tho generally such a person is not a 
trapper) should be severely punished, and 
there should be a law against leaving a 
large trap unvisited for more than one 
night at a time; and there should be laws 
against trapping animals that are not hard 
to shoot and that rightfully come under the 
head of game. 

So far as the cruelty in trapping is con- 
cerned, it does not seriously injure any ani- 
mal of the carnivora to stay twenty-four 
hours in a steel trap, except that in cold 
weather the blood may not circulate in the 
portion of the foot that is below the trap 
jaws, causing that much of the foot to 
freeze. 

I have often taken dogs out of traps and 
found that they were not injured at all, 
and in catching foxes to sell for breeding 
purposes [ used steel traps and never lost 
a fox from trap injury. Certainly there Is 
cruelty in trapping, just as there is in al- 
most every deal that man ever has with 
anything wild. But Nature is cruel from 
start to finish, and it is no more cruel to 
trap and kill a coyote than it is for the 
coyote to kill a mother rabbit and cause 
her young to starve to death. We can not 
remain in existence without cruelty, and 
intelligence in everything is the result of 
the cruelty in Nature that obliges every- 
thing animate to struggle for existence. 
People draw too much from imagination 
when they come across anything cruel that 
they are not accustomed to, and generally 
seem to think that unreasoning beasts suf- 
fer the mental anguish that a man would 
suffer under like circumstances. Things 
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that people are accustomed to they give lit- 
tle heed to, and the kind-hearted doctor 
that chews a nail when he hears about a 
beast being trapped, will himself do things 
that may cause some fellow creature to suf- 
fer mental anguish that is greater than any 
pain a heast is capable of. If we were to 
make a try at avoiding all cruelty, that is to 
say, a try at prohibiting cruelty on the part 
of man, we would certainly have*to begin 
with our social system, and would have a 
big job with our industrial system, and if 
we did succeed entirely in the undertaking 
our race could not continue to develop and 
advance. 

We do right to condemn all unnecessary 
cruelty and all brutality, and there is even 
a question as to whether the race gains or 
loses by allowing animals to be killed for 
sport, instead of making all killing a mat- 
ter of utility; but in any event we must 
kill, and wild animals can not be killed 
without cruelty. 

A mouse is as sensitive to pain as is a 
bear, and there is nothing outside of the 
human mind to favor the one more than the 
other: yet any of us will kill a mouse that 
gets toc familiar and give never a thought 
to the fact that the mouse may have young 
that will starve to death. 

In regard to trappers breaking the game 
laws, there is no disputing the fact that 
they do, but there are reasonable trappers 
and reasonable sportsmen, and unreason- 
able men in both classes: and men that 
have business in the wilderness where they 
can get no meat except game for long pe- 
riods at a time, generally kill some game 
to eat, regardless of who they are and what 
their business is, and without inconvenient 
reference to the law. I can not condemn 
this so long as nothing is wasted and due 
regard is had for sex while the young are 
helpless. 

I am a trapper, and during the past year 
I have killed nineteen gray wolves in the 
state of Colorado, and have not even shot 
at one of the many deer I have seen. I am 
not too good to kill a deer if necessity 
drives me to it, but just the same I have 
not kilied one during the past year, and 
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A comparison of the size of coyote and wolf heads. The author’s .38-40 Colt is also shown. 


know of several sportsmen, so-called at 
least, tfat insinuate that they have killed 
deer during the year, and that without the 
urgence of necessity. 

To conclude, I will remind the readers 
that careless shooting at game is on a par 
with neglecting traps, and that the man 
who is so keen to shoot that he takes an 
uncertain shot at a deer, wounds it, allows 
it to escape and die, and then shoots an- 
other deer, when the law allows only one 
deer, is not morally better than the man 
who kills a deer to eat out of season. Also, 
this careless shooter is in the class with the 
trapper who sets more traps than he can 
properly attend to—both the shooter and 
the trapper are unnecessarily cruel for the 
sake of adding to their chance of getting 
game. 

I do not claim to be better than the aver- 
age trapper or sportsman, and I have done 
things with traps and with guns that I have 
learned to believe to be wrong, and that I 
would not now do under any circumstances. 
I have never been fined nor arrested for 
breaking game laws, and I know that right 


ideas in regard to wild life come from an 
understanding of the matter rather than 
from fear of the law. The great trouble is 
that so many thousands of people use guns 
and traps without ever giving a thought to 
the humane side of the matter, or to what 
is right and wrong. Laws do some good, 
but it is hard for prejudice to make just 
laws, and education is better than law, and 
cheaper. Educate the people to understand 
the importance of wild life and its right 
use, and to understand that only barbarians 
find pleasure in cruelty, and that necessity 
is the natural and best guide in all taking 
of life, and you will have done more than 
can ever possibly be done by enacting laws. 
You may fine a man or put him in jail, and 
make him fear the law, but in so doing you 
will arouse his animosity, and often that of 
his class, and accomplish little more than 
to make him hard to catch. 

Educate him to know and respect the 
right, and it will be his own conscience that 
he fears, and you will need the law only in 
case he is a natural criminal and has no 
conscience. 

Colorado. 


The Old Hunter’s Experierice. 


Jack and I began it. We were sitting 
around the campfire on the shore of Lake 
of Bays after a long day with our shotguns. 
An old half-breed hunter who had lived 
most of his life in the woods was our guide. 


After dinner Jack and I began yarning, 
with a view to drawing the old fellow out, 
and as he continued to pull on his pipe in 
silence, the yarns began to stretch. Jack 
and I were not old hunters by any means, 
and had few hair-breadth escapes to our 
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credit, so it was fiction or nothing. At last 
Jack let loose the most amazing whooper I 
had ever listened to, making it up, I be- 
lieve, as he went along. When he had 
capped the fantastic creation with a stag- 
gering climax, a fiickering gleam lit up the 
old hunter’s eyes. 

“Yep, dat was fonny tam you had, all 
right,”’ he commented, ramming the tobacco 
down in his long-stemmed pipe meditative- 
ly. “W’at you tink? You t’ink I live in 
dese woods all dis tam for not have some 
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fonny t’ings happen me, hein? I tole you 
one t’ing now, eh?” 

“Go ahead!” we said in chorus. 

“Sure!” he said. “It was tam of year 
when no big game was runnin’ roun’ loose 
at all, an’ I was hard up for to eat. I went 
lookin’ for some birds—hunted all day long, 
tramp mos’ fifty mile—not one damn t’ing 
did I get. Den I start for de shack, tired 
out an’ t’inkin’ about bad luck an’ sooch 
ting, an’ followin’ along a leetle crick. 
Bagosh, I look ahead an’ dere were six wild 
turkeys sittin’ on a branch dat hung over 
de crick, I stood right still like one mouse 
for five minute. I wanted all dem turkeys, 
an’ gun she had only one barrel. So I took 
my beeg knife w’at I use for skinnin’ deer, 
opened de blade, an’ dropped her down de 
gun. Den TI aim good, and sure ’nough, de 
blade struck dat limb all right, an’ split her. 

“But w’at you tink? Some little splin- 
ters dey didn’t split, an’ de crack closed up 
right on de turkey’s feet, an’ dere was de 
six turkeys all flappin’ an’ squawkin’. 

“‘*Bagosh! I t’ink, ‘here’s my dinner,’ 
an’ I took my hatchet out of my belt. Dat’s 
de one I had with me dat time—over on 
de canoe. I cut de branch off, an’ turkeys 
an’ branch an’ all fell into de crick. I was 
hangin’ on to de branch with one hand, an’ 
puttin’ de hatchet back in my belt with de 
other, when de turkeys dey fly, branch an’ 
me goin’ too. I hang on, ’cause I say to 
myself, me, dem turkeys pretty soon get 
tired, an’ den I take ’em home. 

“But dey don’t get tired, an’ we goes 
sailin’ along like a bird. Guess we gone 
ten mile when dey begin to fly like dey was 


Suggestions for 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A hunting coat is 
generally purchased for use in rainy weath- 
er, but, as rainy weather is usually cold, a 
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sweater is necessary underneath. For my- 
self I have a coat which I made as follows: 
I purchased a good waterproof gtag shirt. 
Then from ‘canvas two feet wide and as 
long as the bottom of shirt (a to b) I made 
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tired, an’ come down pretty close to tree 
tops. Bagosh, my arms ached so from hold- 
in’ on, dat I says to myself here was my 
station an’ I’d better get off ‘fore dey goes 
up again. 

“Right dere was a big tree, with top 
blowed off, an’ hollow. W’at you tink? I 
dropped right down, jus’ as straight as any- 
t’ing inside dat tree. Guess it knocked de 
sense out of me, for I don’t "member any- 
t’ing again until I hear scratchin’ on outside 
of tree. I live in bush long tam, an’ I know 
what dat was. I tapped ’round with my 
hatchet to make hole for get out, but dat 
wood was hard, an’ ’fore I get started, down 
come Mr. Bear, backin’ down inside tree. 

“Well, I got up, an’ put my hatchet back 
in my belt. When bear gits pretty close, I 
grab she’s tail, and, mon Dieu, I yell. I was 
pretty dam scare, and when I yell lak dat. 
bear, she’s pretty scare, too. She climb up 
dat tree like streak of lightnin’, an’ me, I 
hang on to her tail. When she gets to top, 
she not stop to t’ink, but jus’ jump right off 
Me, I stop an’ t’ink I come down bimeby, 
slow. When I got down, dere was bear 
dead. I take her home, ’stead of de turkeys. 
Bear steak, broiled over de fire, beats tur- 
key, anyway.” 

The old hunter puffed a while in silence 
but with an air of satisfaction. Then he 
poured himself a drink of whisky. 

When we had bade him a chastened good- 
night and rolled in our blankets, Jack 
nudged me. “That would be a fish story,” 
he remarked, “if there weren’t so many 
turkeys and bears mixed with it.” 

EDGAR LEROY. 


a Hunting Coat. 


a bag open at both ends by folding the can- 
vas down the center and sewing the upper 
edge. Then I sewed four inches up from 
the bottom on both ends (to keep game, 
etc., from falling out). Then I sewed six 
buttons 14 ins. from bottom of shirt. To 
match these I put six grommets on top of 
canvas bag. Then with wire 2 ins. long I 
made loops, passing them thru the grom- 
mets, to fasten bag to shirt. This makes a 
warm, waterproof hunting coat, with a can- 
vas detachable game bag. 
Montana. FRANK PATTERSON. 





The stand of timber on the two great na- 
tional forests in Alaska is estimated by the 
Forest Service as over 70,000,000,000 board 
feet, while the annual growth will, it is 
said, produce of pulpwood alone enough for 
the manufacture of three thousand tons of 
wood pulp a day. 











Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer has 
long held to the opinion that all of the mis- 
fires of shotgun shells and rifle cartridges 
were not always due to faulty primers or 
powder, At last he set his brain at work 
in earnest to devise some plan so that some 
sort of a “tab’’ could be kept on some of 
the reasons for so many misfires. 

For about a year he was in a position to 
see in reality the great numbers of shells 
returned on account of some few misfires 
being found in that lot, and for some reason 
or other sportsmen wil] “kick like a bay 
steer” if they get one misfire, forgetting 
the hundreds that they shoot in the course 
of a year that never show a sign of a mis- 
fire nor even a hangfire. 

It is a well-known fact all over the world 
that a piece of machinery is not infallible. 
Accidents happen, as it were, parts wear 
out, get out of line, etc, Perhaps they were 
not exactly in perfect alignment from the 
first, but they have done the duties im- 
posed on them from the first, and so no kick 
was coming; and also for that reason when 
suddenly something goes partially wrong it 
can’t be the fault of the mechanism, for it 
has always worked all right. So, of course, 
it must be the fault of the materials used. 
Sometimes this is true and sometimes it is 
not. 

In the case of ammunition, the writer be- 
lieves that it is generally the fault of the 
gun, for the simple reason that nine times 
out of ten—yes nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times out of a thousand —that shell 
which does not go the first time will go the 
second or third, and many times the writer 
has seen a shell go after being struck four 
times. Now, was that the fault of the shell 
or the fault of the gun? 

The subject had come to mind many times 
in the course of a few years’ shooting, but 
never so strongly as within the last year. 
It had become a habit almost to pick up 
shells, at the trap shoots, or the odd one 
found when going over the hills, and look- 
ing at the indentation made in the primer— 
at first only as a sort of half unconcious 
comparison of the shell picked up— and 
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What Causes Misfires. 


one fired from the gun carried, but later 
on as a direct comparison, noting depth of 
primer below base of shell and size and 
depth of the indentation made by the firing 
pin. Most of these are small and not very 
deep, simply a point that almost punctures 
the primer in some cases and in others only 
makes a light dent. This shape of firing 
pin seems to predominate. It was only 
when the writer got hold of an Ithaca Single 
Trap Gun that he noticed much, if any, dif- 
ference, This gun had a big round, ball- 
faced firing pin that seemed to drive in the 
whole face of the primer. His next move 
was to get one of these trap guns and while 
he was at it he went the “whole hog” and 
got a No. 7. This gun also has a big ball- 
faced firing pin which drives the whole 
face of the primer in against the anvil. In 
the many hundreds of shells that have been 
shot out of that gun in the time it has been 
used, there has not been one misfire 
charged up against it, and in one day’s 
shoot seven men used it for two hundred 
shells each, besides what the owner shot it. 
That day there were seven misfires out 
of seventeen squads shooting and six 
squads on the handicap of fifty shells, and 
not one of the misfires were to be laid to 
the door of the eight Ithaca Single Trap 
Guns that were there, 

The writer made note of those things and 
determined to investigate that subject if it 
took all of his spare time for five years. He 
at last struck on the idea of testing the 
blow of the hammer to decide if it could 
be that the main springs were weak, not 
giving sufficent force to the hammer blow, 
or was it entirely the shape and position 
of the firing pin. Of course he recognized 
that all of the primers were not made of 
copper or brass that was exactly the same 
thickness; there might be one one-thou- 
sandths difference; then also the metal 
might not be of the same temper, therefore 
the same firing pin would make a more or 
less deep dent in the primer. 

The subject came up at a meeting of trap 
shooters in the back room of a sporting 
goods house where the shooters of the town 
congregated. On this evening in particular 




















there were two representatives of cartridge 
companies present and when the writer. said 
that in his opinion it was more the fault 
of the gun than the shell, he was derided 
by everyone there. No sir! the primer was 
not seated or was seated too deep, or the 
fulminate was all on one side or not there 
at all, the anvil had fallen out or had be- 
come misplaced, or, etc, ete. It would have 
taken a stenographer to have kept track of 
the different faults of the cartridge, but of 
the gun? never! Some shells went off in 
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that gun, therefore all must go or it was 
the fault of the shell. 

Everything like that made the writer only 
the more anxious to succeed in his avowed 
determination to find the “why.” One thing 
was brought up, tried out, then thrown away 
and another thing tried until one day when 
he was testing shotgun cartridges the happy 
thought came, “why not test the hammer 
blow as you would test the shell?” Several 
methods were tried out without accomplish- 
ing any thing, and at last the happy appa- 
ratus was struck, more by accident than 
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any thing else, but to make part of the ap- 
paratus necessitated that a lathe be used. 
Every sort of machine became available ex- 
cept a lathe. At last a friend, Jimmie, was 
“rung” in on the work. Now, Jimmie is not 
a gun crank, but he is a tool maker; works 
all the time on a lathe of which he is a 
past master, so he promised to do the piece 
in odd moments. From that time on Jim- 
mie took as ‘much interest in the apparatus 
as the writer did, and that sure was “going 
some,” 
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This apparatus was nothing more than an 
imitation shell made of steel with a plug 
to screw in the mouth and another plug 
whers the primer of the shell should be, 
and to use this it was necessary to insert 
a lead crusher, such as is used to test shot 
shells, screw in the plug, put the “shell” 
in the gun and pull the trigger. The ham- 
mer blow would cause the crusher to be 
shortened and then one could measure with 
a micrometer the exact amount that the 
blow shortened it. Then by taking a suffi- 
cient number of crushers and testing them 
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with a falling weight, a table could be made 
out, giving the force in foot ounces or foot 
pounds per each decreement of length of 
crusher. This way of testing the locks may 
not be exact, but if all locks are tested by 
the same apparatus and in the same manner, 
the comparison will be exact no matter 
whether we call the blow foot ounces, foot 
pounds, or some other designated vaiue. 

At last everything was done and as a sort 
of test, the writer used it in his own guns 
with a very surprising result. Not content 
with so small a test, he went to a few hard- 
ware stores and the afore-mentioned sport- 
ing goods store and tried every gun in the 
racks. Some more surprises! 

It was then decided to take the apparatus 
to a trap shoot, for the only high grade gun 
tried out was the writers No. 7 Ithaca 
Single. At the trap he got a Scott, two 
Dalys, one Greener, four more Ithacas, half 
a dozen Parkers, an Ithaca No. 5 Double, 
four L. C. Smiths, a Remington Auto No. 
11 F., Premier Grade, one Purdy. Win- 
chesters, Remingtons | and Stevens pumps 
he could get galore. ~ Other tests followed, 
and so far he has tested 136 guns, and while 
there are a multitude of results still one is 
surprised at the variance and it will cause 
one to sit up and ask, “Is it my gun or the 
shells?” 

The results will all be tabulated for this 
article and still the writer intends to go on 
with his tests to see if he can scare up some 
different results or some new side line of 
testing. 

In tabulating the results he will keep the 
higher grade guns separate, that is guns 
over $75 in price, also the single trap guns 
will be so designated. 

In all of the results given the writer has 
given but one result; none of them are av- 
erages. In the case of results from his own 
guns it has always been the first test made, 
for in them he has made from ten to twen- 
ty-five tests in each gun and the variance 
was so little, with one exception, that he 
thought it useless to give the average; also 
it would not be fair to other guns which 
he could only test once. Later on he hopes 
to be so situated that he can take ten tests 
of every gun he tests and then it will be 
fair to one and all to strike an average for 
each gun. In this test he will average up 
for a standard hammer blow for each make 
of gun, for while he only tested one each 
of several makes, still the readers will have 
to make allowances for that, as it is to be 
hoped that as they were high priced guns 
they were representative of the make. 

Along with this test several hundreds of 
fired shells were cut open, all makes in- 
discriminately, and the enclosed diagrams 
will not only show the typical manner in 
which various firing pins struck the pri- 
mer, but also the snapes of some of the 
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primer pockets when the base of the shell 
was cut open with a hack saw so that the 
primer and pocket would fall out unmuti- 
lated. Illustrations A, B. C and D show 
the indentations, while E, F and G show 
the three principal shapes of primer and 
pocket. While primers, as G, were found 
in all makes of shells, still one make es- 
pecially seemed to be addicted to them; a 
second make had a few less than the first 
and two others had only one or two in sev- 
eral hundreds cut open. Style of pocket F 
seem to predominate in one of the other 
two makes, while nearly all of the shells 
cut open from one make was with perfect 
primers, as at E, with a very few like F. 
Illustration H shows the construction of a 
perfect shell, and the various makes do not 
differ except perhaps in the curvature of the 
shoulders “a and b,” as one make has these 
shoulders nearly square. The shaded por- 
tion of course illustrates the paper. Illus- 
trations 1, 2 and 3 indicate the three prin- 
cipal types of firing pines with, of course, 
variations between. 

In taking shells that were fired from the 
various makes of guns it was found that the 
high-priced guns, excepting the Ithaca, 
tended to firing pins shaped like 2, while 
the cheaper ones tended to a shape like 1, 
but the Ithaca were invariably like 3, and 
most of the cheap guns were the ones with 
firing pins off center. 

Now if we will look over the results of 
the test we will find that the high-grade 
guns, especially the “Single Trap Guns,” 
tended towards a high average of hammer 
blow, for the Ithaca averaged 6,255 ft. oz., 
or .391 ft. Ibs. The Daly averaged 5.56 ft. 
ozs., or .3475 ft. lbs. The one Baker gave 
5.56 ft. ozs., or .3475 ft. lbs., exactly the 
same reSults for one gun as the average of 
the two Dalys. 

Remington auto average 4.105 ft. ozs., or 
.2565 ft. lbs. Remington pumps averaged 
3.946 ft. ozs., or .2466 ft. Ibs. Winchester 
Auto gave 3.76 ft. ozs., or .235 ft. lbs. Win- 
chester pumps averaged 3.86 ft. ozs., or 
.2413 ft. lbs. Swedish Auto gave 5.68 ft. 
ozs., or .355 ft. lbs. Stevens Pump averaged 
4.157 ft. ozs., or .2598 ft. Ibs. 

From the above averages one would infer 
that the higher-grade guns are more Ccare- 
fully put together and more care given to 
the working of the locks, also one would 
infer from the high average of the Ithaca 
that their system of locks, combined with 
the spiral springs, give a combination that 
was ahead of the other systems, so far as 
striking force is concerned. 

As for the double guns, we might say 
that they are in a class by themselves, but 
the averages do not differ-much from the 
other styles. The averages of both barrels 
are as follows: 
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The Method of Computing Bullet Ballistics, Recoil, Powder Pressures, Etc. 
By Chas. Newton. 


Will you kindly publish how value C in 
your ballistic table is derived? Can you not 
print an article dealing with various formu- 
le used in computing bullet ballistics, recoil, 
powder pressures, etc.?—G. F. Sargent, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Answer.—The computation of bullet bal- 
listics is impossible without the assistance 
of a ballistic table. 


The first step is to determine the. veloc- 
ity of the bullet at the muzzle. This is 
done by firing over a chronograph range 
and measuring the velocity developed. 
Having thus ascertained our initial velocity 





the next step is to determine the effect of 
the atmospheric resistance upon this initial 
velocity and the measure in which the ve- 
locity is absorbed by the resistance. 

As a result of elaborate tests conducted 
from time to time during the past seventy- 
five years, in which the flight of projectiles 
over measured ranges were timed, there has 
been prepared an elaborate set of tables, 
too long for reproduction in a magazine, by 
virtue of which the resistance of the atmos- 
phere to projectiles at different velocities 
has been determined, and it is only by use 
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of these tables that remaining velocity, tra- 
jectory, time of flight, etc., can be com- 
puted, 

In making the computation the most im- 
portant element to be taken into considera- 
tion is the ballistic co-efficient. In plain 
English, this means the ability of the bullet 
itself to overcome air resistance. This abil- 
ity of the bullet depends upon its weight, 
the area of its cross section and the form 
of its point, since the heavier the bullet is 
in proportion to its cross section the more 
energy it has with which to overcome the 
air resistance actually encountered because 
of such cross settion. Assuming a .30 cali- 
ber bullet, it must “make a hole” through 
the atmosphere displacing a certain amount 
of air in the process. The larger the bullet 
the more air must be displaced and the 
smaller the bullet the less. The energy of 
the bullet at any given velocity varies ex- 
actly as its weight. Therefore as we in- 
crease the weight of the bullet without in- 
creasing its cross section (either by using 
a metal of greater specific gravity or a 
longer bullet) we increase the energy at 
the velocity assumed without increasing the 
work the bullet has to do. Therefore the 
element of weight in proportion to cross sec- 
tion is of great importance. 

The shape of the point is important in 
that the sharper the point is formed the less 
resistance the bullet meets in making its 
way through the atmosphere, exactly as a 
sharp knife cuts with the expenditure of 
less force than a dull knife. 

Another element not so easily determined 
enters into the ballistic co-efficient but in- 
heres partly in the bullet and partly in the 
rifle, and this is steadiness of delivery. If 
the bullet be delivered with a pronounced 
wabble it naturally displaces more air than 
as though it flies true point on, consequent- 
ly has more work to do and loses energy 
faster in the doing. The effect of this is 
very noticeable in the ballistics of the blank 
powder cartridges, particularly when the 
same bullets are speeded up to higher ve- 
locities. When going through the ballistic 
tables in the Winchester catalog bullets 
like the .38-55-255 or the .32-40-165, which are 
used in different cartridges and at different 
velocities, show a different ballistic co-ef 
ficient at the different velocities, although 
the bullet is identical. The lower velocities 
show a less co-efficient than do the higher, 
and consequently do not retain their veloc- 
ity as well in proportion. This is due to 
the bullets at the higher velocities being 
delivered more truly from the muzzle of the 
rifle. This ‘“wabble” has practically the ef- 
fect of an increase in bullet diameter or 
area of cross section, but inasmuch as it 
varies with different rifles and different 
cartridges, is never a constant and can only 
be determined by experimental firing over 
chronograph ranges of different lengths, it 
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is usually disregarded in making ballistic 
computations and the ballistic co-efficient 
is treated as being composed of the three 
elements of weight, area of cross section 
and form of point. 

The formula for computation of the ball- 
istic co-efficient is to divide the weight of 
the bullet in pounds by the square of the 
diameter of the bullet in inches, then di- 
vide the quotient thus obtained by the co-ef- 
ficient of form, expressing the sharpness or 
otherwise of the point. The result obtained 
is the ballistic co-efficient such as is found 
at the head of the table of ballistics pub- 
lished in our ballistic tables as “C” followed 
by a decimal, the “C” being for the co-effi- 
cient and the decimal being the value of the 
co-efficient. If the fourth element is known 
the ballistic co-efficient obtained as above 
mentioned is divided by the value of this 
element. 

The co-efficient of form of a bullet is 
usually determined by experimental firing 
over chronograph ranges of different lengths, 
thus determining the velocity of the bullet 
over different ranges, and the difference be- 
tween the velocities over the short range 
and over the long range gives the measure 
of the co-efficient of form. 

In expressing the co-efficient of a bullet 
some standard of unity is necessary as the 
entire proposition is comparative. The 
standard formerly in use, based upon the 
common use of spherical projectiles, was a 
projectile the head of which constituted a 
hemisphere. Since elongated bullets came 
into almost universal use a new standard 
has been adopted, it consisting of a pro- 
jectile having an ogival head, the ogive a 
radius of two calibers. This is the form 
usually found on artillery projectiles. 

In deducing the co-efficient of form by 
computation the British Text Book of Small 
Arms gives the formula as follows: 


2V4n—1 


n i 
in which “n” equals the number of cali- 
bers of the bullet constituting the radius 
of the ogive. 

Having thus computed the ballistic co-ef: 
ficient, and the velocity of the bullet at any 
point being known, we may compute the 
remaining velocity, energy, trajectory, and 
time of flight at any other point by use of 
the tables. 

The different ballistic tables are worked 
upon different systems, but all upon the 
same principle, and in their absence in- 
structions for the use of the table would be 
superfluous. 

In computing the energy of the bullet, the 
velocity being known, we have the formula 
WV?/2G in which “W” equals the weight of 
the bullet in pounds, “V” equals the veloc- 
ity of the bullet in foot seconds and “G” 




























equals the acceleration of gravity or 32.16. 

The computation of trajectory and time of 
flight likewise require the use of ballistic 
tables. Therefore the method of using the 
tables is omitted. 

As to computing pressures, ordnance de- 
partments have very intricate methods with 
exhaustive formulae for their computation, 
but as applied to hand firearms these form- 
ulae might prove dangerous in the hands of 
a novice who might compute his pressure 
at a great deal less than he actually ob- 
tained, so they are omitted. The safer and 
better method of determining pressures is 
by means of a pressure gun. 

Pressure guns are made in two forms, one 
used in England and known as the oil case 
method in which the barrel is screwed into 
a specially constructed breech, the cartridge 
case dipped in oil and inserted in the cham- 
ber and the disk of plastic metal placed be- 
hind the cartridge head and the cartridge 
fired. The amount of compression of the 
disk by back thrust of the cartridge indi- 
cates the pressure obtained. 

The other method of determining press- 
ures being that in use in Continental Eu- 
rope and the United States, is known as 
the radial piston system, in which a hole 
is drilled through the barrel into the cham. 
ber and a similar hole to match it through 
the shell. Into this hole is inserted a 
snugly fitting piston which is supported on 
its outer end against being blown out of the 
hole. Between the head of the piston, 
which is of hardened steel, and the point 
of support is inserted a copper cylinder. 
When the cartridge is fired the outward 
thrust of the piston under the pressure of 
the gases compresses the copper cylinder 
and by measuring the amount of this com- 
pression the pressure within the chamber Is 
determined. 

There are several formulae in use for de- 
termining the recoil of a rifle. We will 
discuss that given in the British Text Book 
of Small Arms with the comment that we 
do not consider it at all reliable, the reason 
for our opinion being given later. 

The energy of the recoil is determined in 
the same manner as the energy of the bul- 
let, from the velocity of recoil and the 
weight of the rifle, using the formula 
WV?/2G. 

To determine the velocity of recoil the 
formula given is (W+%) U—(w+%X)V. 
In this formula “W” equals the weight of 
the recoiling parts, “w” equals the weight of 
the bullet and “X” equals the weight of the 
charge, all in pounds. “U” equals the re- 
coil velocity and “V” the velocity of the 
bullet. This formula takes care of the re- 
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coil up to the time the bullet leaves the 
muzzle. To determine the additional re- 
coil from the blast of the gases at the muz- 
zle we have the formula WU = (W + CX)V. 
In this formula “V” is the velocity of re- 
coil and “C” is an element depending upon 
the nature of the powder used and deter- 
mined only by experiment and the “U” thus 
determined is the velocity of recoil. 

Then we determine the energy by the for- 


WU? 
mula 
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Our reason for considering this and all 
other formulae which we have encountered 
unreliable is that they entirely ignore three 
vital elements entering into the develop- 
ment of recoil, viz., the caliber of the arm, 
the velocity with which the bullet leaves 
the muzzle, except as it appears as an ele- 
ment of energy; and the form of the bullet 
point. 

In our view of the situation the interior 
of a rifle barrel with the bullet advancing 
toward the muzzle under the impulse of the 
gases acts somewhat on the principle of the 
piston of an engine in that it forces the 
air out ahead of it against the outer air at 
rest. It would seem that the larger the 
caliber the greater the amount of air forced 
out and the greater the recoil from the forc- 
ing out of this air. 

The velocity of the bullet itself affects 
the recoil developed at the time the bullet 
clears the muzzle, which is due to the back 
thrust of the gases against the base of the 
bullet and the surrounding atmosphere. The 
faster the bullet travels on leaving the muz- 
zle the less opportunity do the gases have 
to react back from its base against the gun. 
This is increased by the fact that the faster 
the bullet leaves the muzzle the wider bow 
wave of disturbed air it throws, and the 
more tendency to suck the gases along be- 
hind it. Thus the foundation against which 
the gases may react being minimized, the 
reaction from that foundation will be less. 

As to the form of the bullet point this 
encounters considerable resistance from the 
atmosphere as it emerges from the barrel. 
The blunter it is the less easily will it pen- 
etrate the atmosphere and the more founda- 


tion will its base furnish from which the 
gases may react. 
These comments upon the value of re- 


coil formulate represent only the persona) 
opinion of the writer and do not in any 
wise partake of Divine inspiration or infi- 
nite knowledge. I give them for what they 
are worth. 


Teaching People to Shoot—Are shooters Like Poets ‘‘Born’’ or ‘‘Made.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Many persons will 
always contend that shooters like poets are 
“born” and not “made.” 


After a season as 





manager of the Du Pont Trapshooting 
School at Atlantic City, where thousands 


of novices have made their first attempt to 
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shatter clay targets, my views may throw 
some light on this much-mooted subject. 

The purpose of the Du Pont Trapshooting 
School is threefold, viz., to teach the art of 
clay target shooting, to instruct in the 
proper use and care of the shotgun, and to 
provide the thousands of trapshooters, who 
annually visit Atlantic City. opportunities 
for participating in their favorite pastime. 
Hence, it is easy to believe that in carrying 
out the objects of the school we come in 
contact with shooters of every conceivable 
type. * 

In our instruction work with the novices 
who have never shot a gun of any kind our 
work may be very simple or very difficult. 
For instance, the novice of this nature has 
formed no bad habits which have to be 
overcome. Therefore. given a novice of fair 
aptitude, with no difficulties as to eyesight, 
a perfect fitting gun, and competent instrvc- 
tion, his rise to proficiency should be suffi- 
ciently rapid to satisfy even the most {m- 
patient. Perfection is a matter of refine- 
ment in gun fitting, coaching, practice and 
the cultivation of absolute confidence in 
oneself. 

Naturally some make progress faster than 
others, but it would be a bold assertion to 
say that this shooter was more favorably 
endowed by nature, particularly as regards 
shooting, than his fellow. I should venture 
the opinion that one merely learns quicker 
and better than the other. 

Just as the golf instructor and the army 
drill master make much of the proper posi- 
tion for novices to assume, so it is in trap- 
shooting. We find so many who upon hav- 
ing a gun placed in their hands, immediate- 
ly assume a strained and unnatural posi- 
tion, with a vise-like grip upon the gun, and 
balancing and pivoting at the waist with 
the hips thrust forward and the shoulders 
back. This of course precludes the possibil- 
ity of ease or comfort in shooting, and the 
likelihood of making a good score. Like 
the expert billiard player who cultivates a 
“touch” and must have it before he becomes 
expert, so the trapshooter who would enter 
the select circle of the expert must culti- 
vate an easy, natural position and correct 
manner of holding his gun. 

Speaking freely, the proper position at 
the traps is to stand firmly on both feet, 
leaning slightly forward, the left foot from 
four to six inches in advance of the right 
(if the shooter is right-handed), the body 
really resting chiefly on the left leg so as, 
in a measure, to counteract recoil; the left 
hand well out on the barrel, but not so far 
as to make the arm straight and stiff; the 
right hand gripping the gun firmly at the 
“grip”: with his gaze concentrated on the 
point where he should first catch sight of 
the target, his mind intent simply on the 
breaking of that target and on nothing else, 


and with both eyes wide open so as to in- 
stantly gauge the flight of the target and 
get on to it as quickly as possible; that is 
how the expert, the man who “breaks ’em 
all,” stands and acts when ready to call 
“Pull!” His attitude is not strained or awk- 
ward; his body swings easily from the hips 
to meet the exigencies of a sharp right- 
quartering target or of one thrown equally 
sharply to the left. 

An easy position at the start is; therefore, 
what a beginner ought first to strive to 
adopt. It is easier to start right than, hav- 
ing started wrong, to unlearn everything 
and begin all over again. Watch the ex- 
perts, both amateurs and professionals, and 
learn how to stand from the object lessons 
they give when at the traps, for few indeed 
in either class adopt any other than the 
easiest and most natural position. 

Some other grave faults encountered in 
novices (in many cases those with quite 
some experience) were tendencies to lift the 
cheek from the gun when the target ap- 
peared in view, thus destroying the care- 
fully adjusted alignment of the eye along the 
gun barrel, and making a hit a matter of 
pure luck rather than skill; an inclination 
to wait twice or three times as long as nec- 
essary after getting aim before firing, thus 
giving the shot pattern a chance to open up 
and also allowing the target to get beyond 
certain killing range; and, last but not least, 
an uncontrollable habit of pulling the trigger 
the moment the target appeared in the air, 
without regard to aim, direction of flight or 
other considerations which go to make for 
expertness. 

Possession of a gun which does not fit the 
shooter cannot be correctly called a fault; 
rather it is a misfortune. The beginner in 
wing-shooting knows nothing about selecting 
a gun to fit him. And I usually find that 
the man who comes along and confesses to 
me that he has had some experience but is 
a poor shot has been handicapping himself 
with a misfit gun. Generally he doesn’t 
even know the dimensions of his gun stock. 

By using a trygun we take the exact fit 
of each shooter, thus ensuring a proper gun 
is provided for use during instruction and 
also enabling him or her to obtain from any 
gun maker precisely the fit in a gun stock 
that it is necessary to have to be able to 
shoot well. . 

The rapid strides toward perfection made 
by many visitors at the school, even with 
but a few lessons, have frequently been a 
matter of, we hope, justifiable pride to us 
and an indication that our school and modus 
operandi or system are along the right lines. 

But to revert to the opening sentence of 
this discussion, my frank and honest opin- 
ion 4s that crack shots are not born but 
“self-made,” and 90 per cent perfection, or 
even better, is the goal open to him, or her, 

















who will but learn his few simple lessons 
properly at the start of his shooting career, 
and then strive diligently to master that 
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which can only come with practice and con- 
fidence—good scores and satisfaction. 
Delaware. H. H. STEVENS. 


In Defense of the Springfield for Military Use. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read a statement 
in the September number of Outdoor Life 
to the effect that the sights and stocks of 
our service rifle were defective. Possibly 
they are for sporting purposes, but are they 
for military purposes? From what we think 
here (Camp Llano Grande, Texas) the 
sights of our rifle are pretty well adapted 
to.man hunting. As most everyone knows, 
there are several ways of using the sight. 
First the battle sight or flat sight, set for 
530 yards, used only in skirmish runs or 
when there is no time to set the others. 
Second, the peep sight, to be used in target 
shooting or at things that are in plain view. 
Third, the triangle sight, to be used on 
things less distinct. Fourth, the upper 
open sight for long-range shooting only. 

It would be rather difficult to use the 
peep sight on all objects and all ranges 
with various kinds of light. Take, for in- 
stance, a greenish-clad soldier off at a few 
hundred yards against a green background. 
You can see him before you try the peep 
on him, but when you try to get a bead on 
him thru the peep, where is he? You can’t 
find him. That’s where the triangle sight 
comes in handy. It gives a larger field, and 
the man can be placed. The rest remains 
with the shooter. 

The leaf sight is correctly set for drift 
on all ranges up to 600 yards, but only 
partly corrected on longer ranges. Does 
his Lyman sight correct the drift automat- 
ically? Again I don’t think that he used the 
battle sight correctly. We are taught to 
aim low the first shot on unknown ranges, 
find where the bullet hits, then correct the 
error, After a person has learned where to 


aim on one range he ought never to forget. 
and the other ranges can be as easily 
learned. No one would think of using a 
rifle in a record shoot that they had never 
shot before. 

The author of the statement above re- 
ferred to then speaks of the stock as being 
clubby. It is in some ways, but does he 
know that the soldier is instructed to use 
his gun as a club should he get in close 
quarters without his bayonet, where bullets 
cannot be used so handy? As a rule a pis- 
tol grip weakens the stock to some extent. 
If the stock should be lengthened would it 
be so easily and as gracefully handled by 
the shorter or smaller men? Remember, 
there are a great many so-called “shorties” 
in the army, and they hold their own where 
the larger men fail. The class of shooting 
one gets out of his rifle is almost entirely 
dependent on the shooter himself. He can- 
not flinch and hit. He must be able to 
sight accurately, hold, and hold properly: 
then let him squeeze the trigger. The re- 
sult will tell. It is not necessary to flinch, 
no matter if the stock is reasonably short. 
He must remember that the rifle has to 
stand a great many hard knocks and much 
rough handling not necessary in civilian 
shooting or hunting romps about the 
country. 

Here in our camp the rifle has to be 
cleaned almost every day because it is so 
damp, and we have no dry home to keep 
them in. I’ve sat polishing my gun dailv 
and thought how easy it was to do it at 
home where you can get all the oil you 
want and have a place to put it out of the 
dust. ARTHUR D. CASWELL, 

Texas. Third Minnesota Infantry 


The Cap-and-Ball Revolver—Other Shooting Comments. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much inter- 
ested in D. W. K.’s experiences with the 
cap-and-ball revolver as set forth in your 
August number. Certainly they were not 
very encouraging, and as mine have been so 
entirely different, that I cannot resist relat- 
ing some of them. The cap-and-ball revolver 
has always been my favorite arm, and is 
still, I don’t know why; perhaps it was the 
allusions to the Navy six-shooter in Mark 
Twain’s Western experiences and in Bret 
Harte’s tales which encircled it with a halo 
which for me remains undimmed even 
at the present day. Perhaps I am like Samp- 
son Potter in A. C. Gunter’s story, who dis- 
trusted cartridges and liked to know what 





there was in his gun. Anyway, the fact re- 
mains, I fell in love with the muzzle-loading 
six-shooter many years ago, and it is just 
twenty of those same years since I became 
the proud possessor of a real Navy Colt bul- 
let mould and powder flask, bought for the 
sum of about $2. I was actually the owner 
of a pistol such as was carried by the min- 
ers of Roaring Camp and one of which was 
among the gifts to the Luck on his first 
birthday, the weapon with which the re- 
doubtable Slade would clip the third button 
of an enemy’s coat at twenty yards. I sp- 
pose that I have owned and used more 
than thirty revolvers since then, but 
none ever gave me such pride and pleas- 








DESCRIPTION OF TARGETS. 
No. 1—Whitney .36 cap-and-ball revolver; 15 grs. powder, heel base pointed bullet; 20 


yds.; fired from rest. 


rest. 
No. 2; 


No. 2—Colt .36 cap-and-ball revolver, 
grs. C. & H. Diamond No. 2, lubricated felt wad, round ball; 20 yds.; fired from rest. 
—Colt .86 cap-and-ball Navy revolver, 7%-in. barrel; 
Grain No. 2; lubricated felt wad; blunt-ended bullet, 167 grs. weight; 
No. 4—Colt .36 cap-and-ball Navy revolver, 
lubricated felt wad; flat-ended bullet, 145 grs.; 20 yds., fired from rest. 


1851 model, 7%-in. barrel; 18 
No. 3 
15 grs. Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond 
20 yds., fired from 
Cc. & H. Diamond 


No. 5—Whit- 


7%-in. barrel; 18 ers. 


ney .36 cal. cap-and-ball revolver, 7%-in. barrel; 18 grs. powder; felt wad lubricated; round 


ball; 
Harvey’s Diamond Grain No. 2; 
fired from rest. 


lubricated 


ure of possession as. that first one. 

Then having cast a supply of the standard 
pattern bullets, sharp-pointed with heel at 
the base to enter the chamber, but no can- 
nelures for lubricant, and procured some 
powder and caps, I started to practice with 
my newly acquired treasure, Then my trou- 
bles began. After a very few shots the bul- 
lets would begin to fly wild, keyhole, and 
play all manner of tricks, and for a very 
good reason. A thick, hard, black fouling 
completely filled up the grooves at the 
breech end of the barrel and could only be 
removed by hard work with hot water and 
a bristle brush. The use of a coarse-grain 
powder did not improve matters; simply 
spread the fouling along the length of the 
bore. I didn’t know quite what to do to 
get over the trouble till one day I happened 
to tell my experiences to a friend who had 
at that time as many years experience with 
revolvers as I have now. “Put lubricating 
I took 


wads behind your bullets,” he said. 
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fired from rest, 20 yds. No. 6—Colt .36 


Navy revolver, 1851 model; 15 grs. Curtis & 
felt wad; 
Bull’s-eye 2% in.—reduced from that size. 


flat-ended bullet, 167 grs.; 20 yds., 


his advice and all my troubles with barrel 
fouling vanished immediately, 

I well remember the first time I tried 
the new method of loading. It was the 
Diamond Jubilee holiday, 1897, a blazing day 
in June. Besides the usual ammunition 
materials I had two kinds of wads—one cut 
from thin card and the other composed of 
a mixture of paraffin wax and vaseline and 
about an eighth of an inch thick. Loading 
was done as follows: Powder was poured 
from the flask measure into the chamber, 
a card wad inserted and pressed down by 
the lever; then the wad of lubricant, then 
the bullet pressed gently down by the load- 
ing lever till its point was just below the 
level of the chamber muzzle. I fired fifty 
shots in the blazing sunshine, getting accu- 
rate shooting all the time; then took off 
the barrel and looked thru it. What a dif- 
ference from previous shoots! The grooves 
of the rifling almost perfectly clean and 
shining, only a few black streaks to show 




















that the gun had been fired at all. I don’t 
remember how many more shots I fired dur- 
ing the day, but I know that when I had 
shot all my ammunition away an oiled rag 
passed up and down the barrel completely 
removed all the fouling left by the day’s 
shooting. 

Since then I have been shooting all kinds 
and calibers of cap-and-ball revolvers; have 
always used lubricating wads and have 
never had any trouble with barrel fouling. 
At one time I tried wads of pure beeswax, 
and in cool weather they worked well, but 
now I do not trouble about cutting card 
wads, but use wads of felt about an eighth 
of an inch thick, soaked in a composition 
of old candle ends and vaseline. They 
work finely, and only the other day I fired 
120 shots with a .386 Navy Colt, and the 
barrel at the end of the shoot only looked 
to be slightly soiled on the inside. 

Now, as to the accuracy of the old-time 
pistols. Well, at one time I had a Colt .31 
caliber with 6-in. barrel which would put all 
its shots into a playing card at twenty 
yards if held straight. The grooves were 
badly pitted by rust, but the greased wads 
kept them quite free from leading and foul- 
ing. Then at one time I had the loan of a 
huge revolver of English make of about .50 
caliber with 6-in. barrel. I could not ob- 
tain conical balls, but with about 25 ers. of 
powder, a lubricating wad and round ball 
it would hit a two-inch bull every time at 
twenty yards when fired from a rest; in 
fact, I have done all my best shooting with 
the old muzzle-loading revolvers. When 
using the round ball one can use plenty of 
powder behind it. The rifling in most of 
them is cut very deep and with quite a slow 
twist. In a .36 Navy Colt there is ample 
room for 18 or 20 grs. of powder, a lubricat- 
ing wad and a round ball, and I have got 
very accurate results from this load. 

But to get the best results out of the 
average cap-and-ball six-snooter it needs to 
be tuned up a little. For example, take the 
.36 Navy Colt that I have now. I bought it 
at a pawn shop here about two years ago 
in oak case with mould, flask, cleaning 
tools, etc., for $5. It was in absolutely 
brand-new condition, but with its stiff main- 
spring, heavy trigger pull and crude sights 
was in no condition to do accurate shooting. 
First of all I tackled the sights. The small 
V in the nose of the hammer I filed to a 
square notch about 5-64 in. wide and 1-16 
in, deep. The brass bead foresight I re- 
placed by a square-topped blade % in; high 
and 1-16 in. wide, dovetailed into the barrel 
and capable of right or left-nand adjust- 
ment. The mainspring I eased down with 
a file till it would explode the caps and yet 
not jar the muzzle out of line, and finally 
with an oilstone eased the pull off to about 
three pounds. Now I have a pistol which 
it is a pleasure to handle and shoot with. 
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I don’t pretend that it’s as accurate as, say, 
the Officers’ model target, but at fifty yards 
it will put all its shots into an eight-inch 
square, and at twenty-five yards I would 
guarantee it to hit a wine bottle every time 
if held straight and loaded with round ball, 
lubricating wad and eighteen or twenty 
grains of fine-grain powder. 

With the standard heel-base, sharp-point 
bullet I have never been able to do good 
shooting; so that if D. W. K. wants to do 
good work with an old-time six-gun let him 
get a good one, tune it up, and load it with 
round ball and lubricating wads, and he will 
get a lot of fun at very little cost. True, 
loading is slow work. My rate of fire for 
carefully aimed shots, including loading and 
placing of fresh target for every twelve at 
fifty yards, works out at just one per min- 
ute, or sixty per hour. But what does a lit- 
tle extra time matter on a country holiday, 
anyway? 

Now, to turn to another subject. I was 
much interested to read about “Kapooch’s” 
fouling troubles with the Springfield after 
using Lightning powder and Ideal gas-check 
bullets. I have been using almost exactly 
the same load in my .303 Lee-Enfield, name- 
ly 26 grs. Lightning and Ideal bullet 311299, 
but have had no fouling troubles at all; in 
fact, we never do have any trouble that 
way, tho Cordite is the hottest-burning of 
any military powder. All we do is to satu- 
rate a bristle brush with some locally made 
oil called Burrsthreo and with a rod pass it 
up and down the barrel several times while 
it is still hot from firing. That is all. The 
rifle, with the barrel smeared over inside 
with a mess of oil and fouling may safely 
be put away for weeks or even months with- 
out any further attention, and when the oil 
is cleaned out again the grooves will be 
quite clean and bright. It is just two weeks 
ago since I fired those Ideal bullets and 
gave the barrel the usual dose of Burrs- 
threo. Today I cleaned the barrel out. The 
grooves and lands were as bright as silver, 
not a sign of rust or corrosion anywhere. 
And I once saw a rifle which had been thus 
treated, and put aside for eighteen months, 
taken out and cleaned. Result, just the 
same. 

With regard to D. W. K.’s trouble with 
bullets in the .45 Colt cartridge jumping 
forward with the recoil of the revolver, 1 
have heard of that happening not only to 
that cartridge, but also to the .44-40-200 
when the crimp was not heavy enough. Jt 
happened down here some years ago when 
numbers of .44-40 rifles and revolvers were 
being sold to men bound for the Coolgardie 
gold fields. One gunsmith told me he had 
to make a special tool to give this ammuni- 
tion an extra crimp before he felt justified 
in selling it. 

I enclose some targets which I have had 
by me for some time, thinking you might 
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be interested to see them, Just lately 1 
have bought a .36-caliber Colt, New Model 
Navy cap-and-ball revolver, Model 1861, 
with 744-in. round barrel; also the same re- 
volver but converted to use the .380 long 
cartridge. Both pistols are in new condition 
and make a good pair, but I shall not fire 
them till they have been resighted and had 
the mainspring and trigger pull eased. 

I forgot to say that the idea of the use 
of a greased felt wad behind a revolver bul- 
let is quite old. The moulds supplied with 
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many.of the Dean & Adams cap-and-ball re- 
volvers were made to cast a spike on the 
base of the bullet to hold the felt wad 
when loading. Only the other day I saw 
one of these weapons in a pawn shop in 
perfectly new condition in oak case with 
flask, mould for round and conical bullet, 
oil bottle, cleaning rod, etc. The revolver 
was 110-gauge, and like many of the Dean 
& Adams pistols could be fired by the trig- 
ger only, the hammer not being made to be 
cocked by the thumb. 
Australia, HENRY WALTER FRY. 


Halo-Makers for the Cap-and-Ball Revolver. 


Extracts From “Roughing It,” by Mark Twain. 


“The man wore a huge beard and mus- 
tachios, an old slouch hat, a blue woolen 
shirt, no suspenders, no vest, no coat—in 
a leathern sheath in his belt, a great long 
Navy revolver (slung on right side, hammer 
to the front, and projecting from his boot 
a horn-handled bowie knife.”—Chapter IV, 
page 26. 

“When a division agent issued an order 
to one of these parties he did it with the 
full understanding that he might have to 
enforce it with a Navy six-shooter, and he 
always went ‘fixed’ to make matters go 
smoothly. Now and then a division agent 
was really obliged to shoot a hostler thru 
the head to teach him some simple matter 
that he might have taught him with a club 
if his circumstances and surroundings had 
been different. But they were snappy, able 
men, those division agents, and when they 
tried to teach a subordinate anything, that 
subordinate generally ‘got it’ thru his head.” 
—Chapter VI, page 33. 

“Slade was a matchless marksman with 
a Navy revolver. The legends say that one 


morning at Rocky Ridge, when he was feel- 
ing comfortable, he saw a man approaching 
who had offended him some days before— 
observe the fine memory he had for matters 
like that—and, ‘Gentlemen,’ said Slade, 
drawing, ‘it’s a good twenty-yard shot—lI’ll 
clip the third button on his coat’—which he 
did. The bystanders all admired it; and 
they all attended the funeral, too.”—Chap- 
ter X, page 47. 

“I went up to Virginia and entered upon 
my new vocation. I was a rusty looking 
city editor, I am free to confess—coatless, 
slouch hat, blue woolen shirt, pantaloons 
stuffed into boot tops, whiskered half down 
to the waist, and the universal Navy re- 
volver slung to my belt, But I secured a 
more Christian costume and discarded the 
revolver. I had never had occasion to kill 
anybody, nor ever felt a desire to do so, 
but had worn the thing out of deference to 
popular sentiment, and in order that I might 
not by its absence be offensively conspicu- 
ous and a subject of remark, But the other 
editors and all the printers carried revol- 
vers.”—Chapter XLII, page 163. 


Remarks from a Late Convert to the Auto Pistol. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A revolver has al- 
ways-—at least since I was quite a boy— 
been an arm I have handled a great deal, 
with a feeling of security. Not so the new 
automatic pistol. I shot them when they 
came on the market, but always handed 
them most carefully back again to their 
owners with the remark, “They are very 
nice for those who care to ‘monkey’ with 
them, but I shall stick yet awhile to my re- 
volver.” Well, so it went until over two 
years ago (this is September, 1916), when 
I met the representative ofthe Colt Com- 
pany and saw and handled the sample copy 
.22 auto pistol. I said that I wanted one of 


them and placed my order at once. 
It has been two years—a long wait—but 
when I secured two of the first five pistols 


to arrive in Philadelphia I was “tickled to 
death.” Having a very short hand, I found 
the reach to the trigger too long. I there- 
fore sold my pistols to a friend who was 
impatiently awaiting the next shipment, and 
I ordered another with a special trigger. 
The Colt people, whom I have in years of 
dealings always found the most courteous 
in the country, very promptly sent me my 
new Colt auto .22. 

Now, you will notice the trigger on the 
pistol as turned out is in the center of the 
trigger guard. At my suggestion they made 
a trigger which gracefully curves back, al- 
most to the rear of the trigger guard, giving 
me the much-desired easy reach, and mak- 
ing the arm absoiutély perfect from my 
point of view. Sorry I have no photo of it 

















to enclose. But you admirers of the Colt 
product can easily imagine a graceful, curv- 
ing trigger. It not only improves the pistol 
for me from a shooting standpoint, but ! 
think makes a much better looking arm 
than before. Possibly some reader may 
also have a short finger reach and will wel- 
come this tip. 

Now, another tip: You who have been 
used to jamming steel-covered cartridges 
into the auto pistol clips, take note. In 
handling the delicate .22 L. R. you will find 
it necessary to avoid taking hold of the 
bullet when pressing cartridge into clip, as 
by so doing you loosen crimp and the bullet 
becomes very loose in shell, and bends, 
causing a jam when shooting the pistol. If 
you take a little care in loading the .22 clip 
and see that the last shell is down out of 
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the way of the one to follow, and then push 
this new shell in straight and not bend 
downward, you will find that they will all 
function perfectly every time, when you use 
Lesmok greased. 

That is all, friends; better men have al- 
ready described the advantages of this new 
Colt. I only wanted to call to your atten- 
tion these two things—the special curved- 
back trigger and care in loading the clips, 
and to “’fess up” that I now have room in 
my heart for the automatic pistol and hope 
to soon try out the Government .45. But 
understand this: I have in no way given up 
my pet, and never shall. The good old re- 
liable single-action Colt .45, with 7%-in. bar- 
rel, when I want to go out to “get” some- 
body or something, she goes along to do 
the job. R. H. G. 
Pennsylvania. 


Errata. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 
permit me to correct two or three errors 
that occurred in my November aarticle, 
“Concerning Various Revolvers and Cart- 
ridges”? Near topof page 483 “the 1892 and 
1894 Marlin rifles” should read “the 1892 
Winchester and 1894 Marlin rifles.” 

My mistake and I can prove it by my 
carbon copy. 

Scores as given for the S. A. Colt at 50 
yards, off-hand, as mentioned for targets 
Nos. 7 and 8, are as given in the November 
number: i. e., 94 for the semi-smoke!ess 
load and 93 for the No. 80 smokeless load. 
I mention this for the simple reason that in 
the September number I had the scores re- 
versed, or in other words, gave it as 93 for 
the semi-smokeless load and 94 for the other. 
Here again A. A. H. can be proven in error by 


reference to the “blooming” carbon copy. 
Now here’s a shot for the man that made 
engravings for illustrating the November 
article: The cuts are reduced from draw- 
ings I very carefully made from the origi- 
nals. I am afraid the engraver failed to 
follow the drawings submitted quite as 
closely as should have been done, especially 
in cuts Nos. 5, 6 and 10. My method of 
measuring groups was same as given by 
Gould in “Modern American Pistols and Re- 
volvers.” A circle that would touch or en- 
close all the shots represented the size of 
the group. In the cuts referred to—Nos. 5, 6 
and 10—this is not the case. I haven’t car- 
bon copies of the drawings I submitted, but 
I have something “just as good’’—the origi- 
nal targets. Now I am wondering what the 
engraver is “a-goin’ ter do about it!” 
Canada. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


The Old Timers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With regard to the 
ranging capacity of the .45-70-405 which you 
mention in your answer to an inquirer, there 
is no doubt as to the killing power of the old 
black-powder rifles at long range. The Rus- 
sians found this out to their cost at the 
siege of Pleona in 1876. The Turks were 
armed with the .45-85-480 Peabody-Martini, 
and LI have seen it stated that men would 
be struck at 3,000 yards and falling fast at 


2,000 when advancing in massed formation. 
The old Martini-Henry that I used in the 
Volunteers twenty-eight years ago fired a 
similar charge: and wasn’t she a brute to 
kick, too! And as for accuracy, I suppose 
that at long range the old Rigby and Med- 
ford .461 muzzle-loaders have never been 
beaten. I can just remember seeing an old 
chap using one at Wimbledon in the meet- 
ing of ’82. HENRY WALTER FRY. 
Australia. 


Notes. 


W. B. Mathews, president of the Marfa 
Rifle Club of Marfa, Texas, writes: “I am 
sending you inclosed copy of qualification 
report of the Marfa Rifle Club for quarter 
énding September 30, 1916. Seven qualified 
as expert rifleman, one sharpshooter and 





six marksman, Three of the experts qual- 
ified for the second time this year, namely, 
Harry Grierson, T. M. “Wilson, and the 
writer. I am pleased to report that one of 
our club was selected for the Jacksonville 
shoot—Mr. B. Harry Grierson.” 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 
swers are desired by mail. Please write questions clearly, legibly and as brieily as possible. 


Will you please give me the figures used 
in figuring the coefficiency of cartridges? 
Also how to figure when one bullet is the 
same weight for its caliber as another of 
different size? To illustrate, I would like to 
know the weight of different size bullets to 
compare with the .333 Jeffery, which is given 
the highest coefficiency of all.—Loren L. 
Burlingame, Clipper Gap, Calif. 


Answer.—See ans wer to Mr. Sargent on 
page 691 of this issue. 


Please help me out in regard: to finding 
out at what pressures the breech bolts will 
give way in the rifles named below: Savage 
1899, .250-3000; Stevens No. 425; Winchester 
1886 and 1892; Remington No. 14 and No. 
14%; Marlin 1895. Is the Winchester model 
1886 as strong as the 1895? Is the Newton 
bolt action rifle stronger than all the other 
rifles on the market? Several of my friends 
requested me to write to you and find out 
the above so they could find out what rifle 
they should select for experimenting pur- 
poses. If we write to the arms companies, 
they always sidestep our questions.—Wm. J. 
Molloy, Chicago, Il. 


Answer.—We have no data as to just what 
pressure will blow open the different rifles. 
In fact, no two rifles would give way at the 
same pressure. It is generally conceded 
among riflemen that a bolt action rifle with 
the locking lugs at the front end will with- 
stand much more pressure on the bolt face 
than will the lever action rifles mentioned. 
Of the bolt action rifles locking at the front 
end the interrupted screw system as used in 
the Newton and the Ross is considered by en- 
gineers to be decidedly stronger than the 
single lug.—Editor. 








I have a fine old muzzle loading rifle, 
handed down in the family about 50 years 
ago. It is in good condition, except that the 
hammer has been broken off and the shank 
of tumbler that hammer fitted onto outside 
of lock-plate. Can you tell me where I can 
purchase a new tumbler and hammer or have 
one made. The lock plate bears name of C. 
W. Putroin, Zanesville, O., and on under side 
barrel is stamped “Remington.” It has curly 
maple stock, “sporting length,” octagon bar- 
rel 85 inches long and about .43 caliber, and 
weighs 12 pounds. I would like to get the 
lock fixed up so I could use the old rifle to 
hunt some.—L. C. Turner, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Answer.—In reference to the old rifle, the 
hammer and tumbler would have to be made 
by some gun repairer and would cost about 
$3. As to the maker of this rifle, it would 
be hard to tell, as most all makers so long 
ago got their barrels from Remington and 
did the rest of the work themselves.—Editor. 


In October Outdoor Life, in reply to J. F. 
Woolshlager, New York, you state that the 
Winchester company does not load the 7mm. 
cartridge. I have the latest catalog of the 
Winchester company and they list that cart- 
ridge with 175-grain bullet in both full patch 
and soft point. I would like to ask a few 
questions about guns to shoot that cartridge. 
I notice the Remington-U. M. C. people list 
that cartridge as adapted to Remington and 
Remington-Lee military and sporting rifles; 
I wrote to them about the rifle; they 
satay PH they were no longer making 


rifles adapted to that cartridge. Will you 
please tell me where I could get a Reming- 
ton repeater to shoot that cartridge? Also 
please describe the gun; is it a lever or bolt 
action; length of barrel and price. Is the 
Remington-Lee made in this country? How 
would the .256 Newton do to load the 123- 
grain bullet with 20 grains of DuPont No. 
21 powder for mid-range shooting? Do you 
think the 10-inch twist of the .256 is quick 
enough to carry the 123-grain bullet at the 
velocity that load would give, or would it 
be better to have the barrel rifled with an 
8-inch twist provided the 8-inch twist would 
shoot the cartridges as loaded by the New- 
ton company? I live in a thickly-settled 
country and would not need the full-range 
load, only on hunts for large game.—Jim Ab- 
ney, Many, La. 


Answer.—The Remington and Remington- 
Lee military and sporting rifles adapted to 
the 7mm. cartridge are no longer manufac- 
tured. The Remington military rifle using 
it was a single shot of the falling block type 
while the Remington-Lee military was a bolt 
action repeater. This was built in both mili- 
tary and sporting type and was a very effi- 
cient and strong rifle. In the sporting type 
it carried a 26-inch barrel and in military 
30-inch. It was manufactured by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, ‘of Ilion, N. Y., but 
none have been manufactured for the past 
fifteen years. As a light load for the .256 
Newton, Lightning powder would be much 
better than DuPont No. 21, as the DuPont 
No. 21 would not burn freely enough at the 
lower pressures. The 10-inch twist of the 
rifle will carry the 123-grain bullet at any 
velocity desired.—Editor. 


I saw a question in your magazine. You 
say you do not know where 6.5mm. cartridges 
can be bought. I will tell you that the Unit- 
ed States Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
National Lead Company, Chicago, Ill, have 
them. Please publish this in your magazine 
so the party can see it.—B. A. Tosterud, 
Westby, Wis. 


I am planning a hunting trip for big game 
sometime soon. I have a .30-30 caliber Sav- 
age with 26-inch barrel. Is this gun large 
enough for big game? Is there a spitzer bul- 
let manufactured for this gun? If so, where 
-” I get them?—Graham Hamilton, Cuero, 

ex. 


We do not believe there is a spitzer bullet 
made for the .30-30 Savage, at least, there is 
none catalogued, and the local’. sporting 
goods houses do not know of any. There is, 
however, a spitzer made for the .30 Reming- 
ton, and of course this bullet would fit the 
.380-30 Savage.—Editor. 


I want a rifle for use in killing elk, deer, 
bears and coyotes. Which would you prefer 
(in Savage make), .303, .25-35, or a .22 high 
power?—V. D. Bond, Mount Harris, Colo. 


Answer.—We don’t think you could do bet- 
ter than buy the .303, especially as you would 
wish to use it on elk, deer and bear. If we 
were buying a coyote gun, we wouldn’t want 
anything better than a .22 high power Sav- 
age, but for the game you mention the .303 
would be easily our preference. The velocity 
of the .303 is pretty much the same as that 
of the .25-35, but the striking energy is go 
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much greater that it has a much greater 
smashing effect on an animal than the .25- 
35. While the velocity of/the .25-35 at 100 
and 200 yards is about equal to that of the 
.303, yet the striking energy of the .303 is 
nearly double that of the .25-35 at 100 and 
200 yards. The .303 is really a great gun 
for all game from elk down. It has, as you 
know, a 195-grain bullet as compared to 
only 117-grain bullet in the .25-35.—Editor. 





I have been very much interested in the 
Newton rifle and shall probably own one 
some time in the near future. What takes 
my eye is the smooth bore proposition, and, 
as I am a .22 rifle crank, I was wondering 
if the smooth bore part of his system could 
not be applied to any of the standard .22s 
that one can purchase. There are thou- 
sands that shoot nothing but this class of a 
gun, and from all that I can ever hear they 
all think the same thing, and that is, that 
the ordinary .22 is an appliance to catch lead, 
accumulate rust, and be hard to thoroly 
clean. I shall most certainly be glad to 
have Mr. Newton’s smooth bore in any of my 
rifles or my revolver. Do you think that it 
is practicable?—W. H. Smith, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—The oval boring used in connec- 
tion with the Newton rifles could be used 
with the .22 rim fires nicely. We know of 
ne reason why it is not practical in any 
forearm.—Editor. 


I wish to know your opinion of the .38-40 
single action Army Colt. What length of 
barrel would you get, 5% or 7% inch? 
I don’tcare anything about quick draw and 
all that. I want to use it on game, mostly. 
—Roy Bradley, Santa Maria, Calif. 


Answer.—We would recommend the 7%- 
inch barrel, as you can do better work with 
it and the only disadvantage is on drawing 
quickiy.—Editor. 


I have the barrel, chamber and hammer 
of an old 5-shot cap-and-ball revolver which 
I am told was used in the Civil War. It 
has an 8-inch barrel and a lead pencil fits 
very loosely in the bore. A lever under the 
barrel has been used to drive the powder 
and balls into the five chambers. When the 
gun was cocked the top of the hammer 
served as a rear sight. On the top of the 
barrel is “Manhattan Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
New York.” What I want to know is: Can 
I get repairs for this arm? If so, where? 
Also has this gun any value as an antique? 
—W. H. Bayliff, Cherokee, Okla. 


Answer.—yYour revolver is evidently one of 


the numerous types made about the Civil 
War period. They all followed much the 
same lines. It is doubtful if spare parts 


could be obtained without making them up 
by hand. If anyone could advise you regard- 
ing it it is Francis Bannerman, of Broad- 
way, New York City.—Editor. 





Could you tell me the caliber, grains of 
powder used and weight of bullet of the 
cartridge used in the old Krag about nine- 
teen or twenty years ago in the U. S. Army? 
We have had considerable controversy about 
the grains of powder used, and have wa- 
gered our beliefs. Was it a .30-30, or .30-40, 
or what?—Corp. J. M. Ragsdale, Golden, 
Colo. 

Answer.—The regulation load for the 
Krag after the adoption of W. A. powder was 
about 34 grains W. A. powder with the 220- 
grain bullet. The powder charge varied 
slightly as the different lots of powder vary 
in strength. This cartridge frequently was 
and still is called the .30-40, but it never 
used 40 grains of powder. Target shooters 
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used to load it up to 36 grains W. A. 


The 
term .30-40 was a survival of the old prac- 
tice of naming black powder caliber, the 


same as the term .30-30 in the cartridge 
called by that designation and which really 
uses 26 to 27 grains of powder.—Editor. 


Is the .38-40 smokeless powerful enough at 
75 to 100 yards for coyotes, wildcats and 
wolves? Which is the best cartridge to use, 
lead, hollow point or metal cased, using a 
Colt revolver, 5%-inch barrel? Is the Stev- 
ens off-hand model single shot pistol, 6-inch 
barrel, chambered for the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge, accurate at 75 yards? How does the 
.22 extra long, rim fire, black powder cart- 


ridge compare with the .22 long rifle, 
“Lesmok” cartridge?—Charlie Hart, New 
York, N. Y. 


Answer.—The .38-40 smokeless would be 
about as powerful a revolver cartridge as 
you could use at 75 to 100 yards unless you 
used the black powder cartridge. We would 
recommend the hollow point. The Stevens 
pistol mentioned is accurate at 75 yards 
provided you can hold it. We have never 
used the .22 extra long rim fire black pow- 
der cartridges. There are so few of these 
in use that the ballistics are not given by 
our arms companies. In fact, we know of 
no American arms at the present time made 
for this cartridge, therefore apparently it 
was never very successful.—Editor. 


Where can I buy cartridges for a .44 cali- 
ber cap-and-ball revolver? Will it harm a 


shotgun barrel by mixing Nos. 2, 7, 5, 6, and 
8 shot in the shells? Will No.2 shot shoot 
the choke out of a full-choke barrel? What 
size powder would be best for a cap-and- 
ball revolver? What powder charge would 
you recommend for a .44 cap-and-ball re- 
volver? How many grain bullet?—E. §S., 


Omaha, Neb. 


Answer.—Francis Bannerman, of Broad- 
way, New York City, is the only party we 
know of from whom these cartridges could 
be purchased, and we are not certain 
whether or not he has them in stock, but 
think he has. The mixing of different sizes 
of shot in one charge will not injure the 
shotgun barrel, nor will it injure the game 
seriously as you will have them traveling at 
different velocities. It all depends on the 
gauge of the barrel whether or not the No. 
2 shot will shoot the choke out. We would 
be a little afraid to use them on anything 
smaller than 12 gauge. For the cap-and- 
ball revolver would recommend FFFG or 
FFFFG powder. As to charge put in enough 
to give the results you want. You can load 
it up until the bullet compresses the powder 
somewhat when seated. In fact black pow- 
der should be compressed by the bullet but 
not sufficient to crush it.—Editor. 


Here are some questions I have got to de- 
cide before long, as I am going to get a 
Newton rifle, for all-around shooting, espe- 
cially for home reloading with cast bullets. 
I am thinking of choosing the .30 caliber 
Newton (Adolph Express) instead of the .256 
Newton. Altho the.256 is a lighter arm and 
has larger magazine capacity, the .30 Newton 
appeals to me very strongly on account of 
the heavier bullets it will handle. Will the 
Ideal bullet No. 308284 as designed for the 
Krag, work in the .30 Newton without stick- 
ing in the bore? By using Ideal bullet met- 
al No. 1, could not the Krag or .303 British 
ballistics be reached with this bullet in the 
.80 Newton?—Chas. E. Hastings, Sidewood, 
Sask., Canada. 


Answer.—Any bullet which will work well 
in the ordinary .30 caliber will work as well 
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in the .30 Newton and you can get as high 
velocity with cast bullets in the .30 Newton 
as in any other .30 caliber.—Editor. 





I have read your interesting magazine for 
a good while, but have seen nothing about 
shooting .22 long rifle cartridges in a model 
4 Remington. On the card that came with 
it, it says nothing about them. I have shot 
a few of them and can see no harm done. I 
wondered if it would spoil the rifling, as I 
am used to this rifle.—Shirley Bliss, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Answer.—The .22 long rifle cartridges will 
not harm your rifle at all.—Bditor. 





Can you tell me thru Outdoor Life what 
brand of powder the Winchester or U. M. C. 
company Use in loading the .30 Luger pistol 
cartridge? The residue of this powder is so 
easily removed with one good cleaning of 
the barrel that I should like to get the same 
for reloading if possible. I recently pur- 
chased tools for reloading my .44-40 Colt 
New Service cartridges, but have been un- 
able to buy a suitable powder either locally 
or of the’ Chicago dealer. Do you know of 
anyone who at present has Bullseye, DuPont 
No. 80 or King’s Semi-Smokeless in stock?— 
M. H. Mills, Kenosha, Wis. 

Answer.—We do not know what powder 
these factories use and they are very care- 
ful of giving out the information. We as- 
sume it is Bullseye. By opening one of the 
factory-loaded cartridges you could very 
easily tell by inspecting it. As to Bullseye 
powder the Hercules Powder Co., of Wilm- 
ington, Del., will advise you as to your near- 
est dealer; the DuPont Powder Co., of the 
same place, will do likewise as to their pow- 
ders; while the Peters Cartridge Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., will advise you as to King’s semi- 
smokeless.—Editor. 


I am thinking of getting a Vickers-Maxim 
front sight for my Standard rifle. I would 
like to know if this makes a good hunting 
sight. How is it on long shots where there 
is not time to raise the back sight? I would 
think it very hard to hold over and still 
see the object shot at as you can with a 
bead sight.—Harry Stevenson, Salida, Colo. 


Answer.—This front sight is very fine for 
target shooting and likewise very good for 
hunting when the light conditions are right. 
Our experience has been with the type hav- 
ing a gold ring inside. When both target 
and shooter are in strong light or both in a 
dim light it works very nicely, but when the 
target is in a dim light and the shooter in a 
strong light it gives trouble. It is fully as 
easy to hold over with this sight as with any 
other.—Editor. 


What powder for shotguns is the quickest 
in igniting and what powder has the great- 
est velocity-giving properties? What powder 
is the best combination of these two quali- 
ties? Have the different kinds of powder 
different effects on the pattern of shot? What 
paper shell is the best for reloading, the U.S. 
shells? Is semi-smokeless powder equal to 
the smokeless powders in quickness of ig- 
nition and velocity? Are smokeless pow- 
ders superior to it in any way? I intend to 
reload my shells and would use semi-smoke- 
less if it is as good as other powders provid- 
ing that it will bring the same results be- 
cause it is cheaper. Lastly. in a 16-gauge, 
what is the best load in a 6% or 6%-pound 
gun? Velocity and penetration is desired 
without sacrificing pattern. I don’t mind 
the kick or recoil; what length of shell would 
os - sia ecae I. Goodman, North Yakima, 

Tash. 


Answer.—There is very little difference in 
the quickness of ignition of our different 
shotgun powders. It is generally considered 
that the dense powders, such as Infallible, 
Ballistite and Walsrode, are quicker in their 
action than the bulk powders, while the bulk 
powders give slightly less recoil and are 
supposed to throw slightly better patterns of 
shot. The Ajax shell is the strongest and 
best of the United States Cartridge Com- 
pany’s make. We consider semi-smokeless 
powder equal to the smokeless in quickness 
of ignition, velocity and pattern. The recoil 
is somewhat more severe but we think we 
can get as good ballistic results from’ the 
semi-smokeless as from the smokeless. There 
is a certain individuality in the shotgun 
barrels and the proper charge should be 
worked up for each gun specially. You can 
choose the charge of shot you wish to load 
and then work your powder charge up to the 
point where the pattern begins to be inter- 
fered with, then go back one notch and stop. 
You should use the length of shell which 
corresponds with the chamber in your gun.— 
Editor. 


Which of the following cartridges are the 
most powerful: .44 S. & W. Special, .44 Rus- 
sian, or .45 Auto Colt?—A Reader. 


Answer.—At 50 feet the .44 S. & W. Special 
has an energy of 311.5 ft. lbs., the .44 S. & W. 
Russian an energy of 272 ft. lbs., the .45 au- 
tomatic Colt, Government model, an energy 
of 335 ft. lbs., while with the cartridge load- 
ed with a 200-grain bullet the energy is 368 
ft. lbs.—Editor. 


Where can a good scale be secured 
for weighing powder? I want a _ glass 
or telescope strong enough for seeing 
a bullet mark from 100 to 400 or more 
yards. Where can I secure one, and what 
would you recommend, a field glass, or 
telescope? What is the name or number of 
the powder which the Winchester company 
uses in reloading the .25-35-117 cartridge? 
And do you think the .25-35 is more accurate 
with the .25-20 M..P. bullet and 25 grains of 
Lightning powder, than with the 117-grain 
bullet and 18 grains powder? I have opened 
several .25-35 cartridges and found the 
grains much longer and narrower than 
a powder.—John Bruns, Woodland, 
alif. 


Answer.—The Newton Arms Co. advertise 
a scale for weighing powder. It weighs to 
1/10-grain and sells at $3.50. We would rec- 
ommend a range telescope. Write P. J. 
O’Hare, 33 Bruce St., Newark, N. J., or the 
F. W. King Optical Co., Dept. B., Cleveland, 
O., or Paul Weiss, 1620 Arapahoe St., Den- 
ver, Colo., or the Warner & Swazey Co., 
Cleveland, O. We do not know what pow- 
der is now used by the Winchester company 
in reloading the .25-35 cartridge. We under- 
stand it is Lightning made by the Hercules 
Powder Co. The 117-grain bullet will be 
more accurate at long ranges than the 86- 
grain bullet but at the shorter ranges the 86- 
grain has proven very accurate even at the 
higher velocities obtained with .25 grains 
Lightning powder. Apparently the powder 
you found in the .25-35 is some of the later 
nitrocellulose powders.—Editor. 


I am thinking of purchasing (to order) a 
.303 cal. Savage rifle, bored to .308 with a 
16-inch twist, with pistol grip, shotgun butt 
and 26-inch octagon. barrel in solid frame. 
Do you think the 16-inch twist would handle 
bullets varying from 150 grains to 195 grains 
all right? If not, what pitch would you rec- 
ommend. In some of the back numbers I 
think I noticed when you stated that a 10- 
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inch twist in the .30 cal. made a more ac- 
curate rifle for long range work than a 
slower twist. What I want is a rifle with 
the caliber and power of the .303 and at the 
some time one in which I can use low power 
charges with lead bullets, the same as we 
do in the .32-40 H. P. If I had one made 
with a 12, 14 or 16-inch twist do you think 
it would handle the standard H. P. load with 
195-grain bullet satisfactorily? Do you think 
a 12-inch twist would handle a 1-to-20 lead 
bullet around 1500 ft. sec. velocity without 
leading? Where can I get King’s semi- 
smokeless powder?—R. H. Rodehaver, Peta- 
luma, Calif. 


Answer.—We do not think the 16-inch 
twist would hold anything heavier than a 
170-grain bullet. The 14-inch, it is our im- 
pression, would just about hold the 195-grain 
bullet, but we think more accurate shooting 
would be obtained with a quicker twist, as 
there is always an error in the delivery of 
the bullet from the muzzle, which error is 
corrected by the twist spinning it, and the 
more twist you have the sooneritspinssteady. 
We doubt your obtaining 1500 ft. secs. veloc- 
ity from a 1-to-20 lead bullet without lead- 
ing. In fact we doubt your obtaining good 
results at this velocity from anything except 
the Ideal bullet metal. King’s semi-smoke- 
less powder can be furnished by the Peters 
Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Editor. 


I would very much like your advice in 
purchasing a revolver. Am going to buy a 
.44-40 Colt, single action, 7%-inch barrel. 
Does this revolver use smokeless ammuni- 
tion? Would one bored to use the S. & W. 
.44-40 Special and Russian cartridges be a 
better arm to use as a target gun? Please 
give me your advice in regard to these mod- 
els.—W. M. Brown, Armour, 8S. D 


Answer.—This. revolver uses smokeless 
ammunition, but be careful and get the low 
pressure smokeless, not the high velocity or 
W. H. V. kind, as they develop decidedly too 
much pressure to render their use in a re- 
volver advisable. The .44 S. & W. Russian 
cartridge is one of the most accurate re- 
volver cartridges ever made, but its velocity 
is low. The .44 S. & W. Special is one of 
the best of the present-day target cartridges 
and either would be much more accurate than 
the .44-40. Our recommendation would be 
the .44 S. & W. Special as this combines ac- 
curacy with power.—Editor. 


I want to purchase a high-power .22 rifle 
and am at sea on choice between a Reming- 
ton automatic, a Ross (if made in~.22 cal.), 
and a Newton (if madein.22 cal.). Will you 
+ aga help me choose?—Dr. J. Cohn, Boise, 

a. 


Answer.—There are but two .22 caliber 
high power rifles manufactured’in this coun- 
try. The .22 high power Savage and the .22 
Newton high power. Neither the Remington 
automatic or the Ross manufacture one. The 
.22 Savage uses a 70-grain bullet at 2800 
ft. sec. velocity, while the .22 Newton uses 
a 90-grain bullet at 3100 ft. sec. velocity.— 
Editor. 


I recently purchased a model 1895 Win- 
chester rifle using the ’06 cartridge. I be- 
gan using the 220-grain bullet, and did fine 
work. ut I wished to use the 150-grain 
spitzer bullet and purchased some of the lat- 
ter. I found they shot about 18 inches high 
at 100 yards. My rifle was equipped with 
King sights and I could not drop the slot 
enough in the rear sight to shoot low enough, 
so I got a Sheard bead, thinking it would be 
high enough to eliminate my trouble, but it 
still shoots high. I would like your expert 
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I do not wish to 


knowledge on the subject. 
use a peep sight and would like to know if 
you could tell me of a set of open sights that 


will work.—Clarence Beatty, Washougal, 


Wash. 

Answer.—Nearly all rifles shoot 
with the light bullet than with the heavy 
bullet when the same pressure is used. The 
rifles having a one-piece stock show less dif- 
ference in point of impact than those with 
a two-piece stock. As to sights would sug- 
gest you write D. W. King, Box 1531, Den- 
ver, Colo., C. W. Dubois, Tacoma, Wash., the 
Marble Arms & Tool Co., Gladstone, Mich., or 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn. The entire problem is getting 
the rear sight low enough or the front sight 
high enough for both to line up with the 
bore.—Editor. 


higher 


Noticing in last issue of Outdoor Life an 
article headed, “Rebuilding An Old Kentucky 
Rifle,” by E. R. Fraser. While I was inter- 
ested in the whole article, I was particularly 
interested in the mention of his (Mr. Fraser) 
using the U. S. Government ordnance recipe 
for bluing his gun. I. have tried different 
formule for bluing steel, etc., but have had 
very little success. Small articles are very 
successfully blued by heat. To make a long 
story short, I would like to know where I 
can get this U. S. Government ordnance 
recipe for bluing. I will consider it a great 
favor if you will put me in touch with the 
right party.—W. B. Matthews, Marfa, Tex. 


Answer.—Write Commanding Officer, 
Springfield Arsenal, Springfield, Mass.—Ed- 
itor. 


Will you please give me information con- 
cerning the Marlin, model 27, caliber .25, R. 
F. rifle, and model 1892, .32 R. F. or center 
fire? I like the looks of both rifles, but the 
.25, model 27, appeals the strongest to me 
for small game in this part of the country. 
Which do you consider the hardest shooting 
for allsmall game uptocoyotes? And here is 
another one: Could a fellow be lucky enough 
to get hold of one of the old-time Colt re- 
volving rifles, or do the Colt people make a 
new rifle?—L. J. Gates, Burlington, Iowa. 


Answer.—Our preference in cartridges 
would be the .25 caliber rim fire as it is 
much more accurate and ranges better. We 
do not know where you could obtain one of 
the Colt revolving rifles. The Colt company 
make no rifles except machine guns at the 
present time.—Editor. 


I have something of a puzzle for you. This 
week I was shown a bullet by my gunsmith 
friend which was loaned to him by another 
man who is not very clear in his own mind 
as to how he came by it. Its dimensions are 
so abnormal that we cannot conceive for 
what gun it could have been made. It is 


wo ie 


metal cased and spitzer pointed, casing either 
of copper nickeled or nickel. Length 1% in., 
diameter .305, one shallow cannelure 3/16 in. 
from base. Stamped with a G on lead core 
at base. Weight 378 grains. It is a com- 
plete mystery to both of us. We have nev- 
er seen such a bulletin any ammunition list, 
yet it must have been made in some quanti- 
ties, as bullet-making machinery is not in- 
stalled unless a good demand is anticipated 
for the special bullet it is to turn out. What 
kind of gun the bullet would be fired from 
we do not know, but we both agree that it 
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fellow have the shooting of. Maybe some of 
your experts can throw a little light on the 
question. Am sending sketch, exact size.— 
Henry Walter Fry, Melbourne, Australia. 


Answer.—We have never encountered a 
bullet as long as the one you mention. This 
is obviously intended for a .30 caliber, but 
the longest factory bullets we ever saw in 
this caliber were the 225-grain match bullets 
made for the .303 British rifle, which meas- 
ured 1 7/16 inches in length. The bullet il- 
lustrated should certainly have good carry- 
ing powers but it would require a very quick 
twist to handle it. The bullet may have been 
an experimental one made up by some rifle 
crank to see what he could do.—Editor. 


Is it safe to leave Marble’s Nitro Solvent 
Oil-in a rifle barrel for any length of time? 
Can I use a .250-3000 barrel ona.22 Hi Power 
action?—Thos. T. Murray, Cormacks, Y. T. 

Answer.—We do not consider any of the 
nitro solvent oils safe to leave in a rifle. 
Their function is to dissolve the residue of 
the powder and the bore should be protected 
by some good oil. You could not work the 
.250-3000 Savage cartridges thru the .22 
high power action.—Editor. 





About what distance will a 20-mile wind 
throw the ball from a .35 automatic Win- 
chester rifle shooting at 100 yards, shooting 
across the wind? I have an argument here 
that the wind will not have any effect on the 
ball in that distance.—Carroll Thomas, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 


Answer.—We know of no windage data in 
existence as applied to this bullet and there- 
fore could only guess at the amount it would 
be deflected by the wind mentioned. We 
would guess about two inches.—Editor. 


In Outdoor Life for October, in answering 
inquiry of Neil S. Nagel, Rochester, Minn., 
you state that the cost of sporting stock for 
remodeling of Springfield rifle will be from 
$20 to $30. For your information, which I 
think you should publish, I beg to advise that 
I have just recently purchased a sporting 
stock from the Newton Arms Co. for $12.50. 
This is made expressly for the Springfield 
rifle. It is walnut, checkered, pistol grip.— 
Chambers Kellar, Lead, S. D. 


Answer.—The prices we quoted contemplat- 
ed hand-made stocks. The Newton Arms 
Company’s stocks are machine-made and 
therefore can be produced for infinitely less 
than a hand-made stock.—Editor. 


I have noticed with much interest your 
articles on B.S. A. air rifles. For the bene- 
fit of your readers who may be interested, 
will give my experience. I formerly had a 
177 regulation B. S. A. with peep sights 
which I used, but found, while it was ac- 
curate, it was too heavy and long in the 
barrel for off-hand and snap work. I after- 
wards bought a 177 in the ladies’ model, 
which is five inches shorter than the other, 
but equally as accurate. It was necessary 
to have the stock remodeled, as it was too 
short. The remodeling was done by Julius, 
Cincinnati’s expert, who is equal to any on 
special work. I have had a V.M. special 
front sight put on this, and the new Lyman 


wind gauge peep, made for Winchester 
single shot rifle. Fitting this sight took 
very fine work and necessitated some 


changes in the stock and in the base of the 
sight. I have also had a slightly stronger 
spring put in the gun and had the trigger 
ease hardened, as I found, while the adjust- 
ing screw for the trigger enables a very 
accurate adjustment to be made. The steel 
in the parts was soft and it was constantly 
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would be a very good one to let some other 


having to be readjusted, which was a 
great deal of bother. The gun as now fitted 
is splendid for target work up to twenty or 
twenty-five yards, and on sparrows it is 
deadly. I killed a rat just a short time ago 
with one shot thru the head. It is not big 
enough for shooting anything more than 
sparrows regularly, but an occasional shot 
will hit something larger. I understand 
that the .22, which I have not tried, is 
strong enough for rabbits and _ squirrels. 
These guns are marvels of accuracy and the 
absence of cleaning difficulties is very much 
appreciated. They are very slow to load, 
however, and one has to be quite careful 
with the cocking lever, as it will hit a very 
ugly blow. If it could be charged with eight 
or ten shots, which I notice some of the ads 
say it has, it would make reloading much 
less troublesome. Material and workman- 
ship are splendid thruoutand the gun should 
have a large sale after the war, as it is now 
impossible to obtain any from England. 
Why can’t some American firm put out a 
first class air rifle to sell for $10 or $12, 
which the B. S. A. does in England and Can- 
ada? There should be a very large sale for 
these, as none of the American air rifles 
sell for much over $5 and are not to be com- 
pared with the B. S. A. in accuracy or work- 
manship.—Morgan Van Matre, Cincinnati, O. 


Answer.—There is nothing to prevent 
American firms putting out such a rifle, 
provided you can make them see there will 
be a sufficient demand to make it a profit- 
able venture.—Editor. 


In your estimation, which is the best all- 
around big game gun, the .256 Newton 140- 
grain bullet, or the Ross .280?—Wm. Stim- 
son, Jr., Burke, Idaho. 


Answer.—These two rifles are so nearly 
equal in efficiency it is difficult for us to 
pass upon their relative merits. The Ross 
.280 has 200 ft. lbs. more energy at the muz- 
zle than the Newton but the energy is equal 
at 300 yards and the Newton has more en- 
ergy beyond that range. The Ross has the 
advantage of the quicker operation of the 
straight pull system. On the other hand, the 
makers of the Newton rifle claim that while 
the rotary bolt is slower of operation it is 
more certain in extracting sticking shells and 
safer because the cartridge cannot be explod- 
ed until the bolt is completely turned home. 
They also claim decided advantages for their 
heat-insulated bullets. It is difficult to pass 
definitely on this question as the Newton 
rifle is mot yet on the market to any extent. 
Would suggest that you get the catalogues 
of both companies, the addresses of which 
ean be found in our advertising pages.— 
Editor. 


I intend purchasing a Colt revolver, the 
single action Army, but before I do so would 
like to hear from you on the following: 
Which is the more powerful, the .38-40 or 
.44-40, smokeless? Which more accurate? 
Are both effective at 75 to 100 yards? Which 
more so at this distance? I prefer a 4%-inch 
barrel to a 5%-inch one, but as the longer 
barrel is better will you tell me how much 
difference it really makes (no answer lik« 
%”, please). With luck to the best sport 
ing magazine that ever was.—Jack Holden, 
Yonkers, New York. 


Answer.—The .38-40 is slightly more pow- 
erful than the .44. We would expect to find 
the .44-40 slightly the more accurate, but 
there would be very little difference. Both 
are effective at 75 to 100 yards. The longer 
barrel gives you more velocity and energy 
as well as longer sighting radius than the 
short, but we have no figures as to the ex- 
act difference in. velocity.—Editor. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 








SAN JOSE TOURNAMENT. 


At the seventh annual registered tourna- 
ment at San Jose, Calif., Nelson Howard won 
the O. N. Ford doubles championship with 40 
out of 50 targets. The handsome medal that 
goes with the title is of gold set with sap- 
phires. O. N. Ford, Tony Prior and Nelson 
Howard tied at 40 and Howard won the 
shoot-off on 20 targets with the score of 18. 
In the doubles event for. professionals L. 
Hauxhurst broke the California record with 
48x50. O. N. Ford was high amateur for the 
three days, scoring 448x470, and Dick Reed 
high professional with 447. Miss Geneva 
Meyer, the only lady contesting, scored 160. 





CINCINNATI TOURNAMENT. 


At the nineteenth annual registered tour- 
nament held by the Cincinnati Gun Club at 
Latonia Oct. 5.and 6, the high general aver- 
age was won by L. W. Cumberland with the 
magnificent score of 291 out of 300 targets. 
Mr. Cumberland was also high on all targets 
including the two 50-bird handicap shooting 
from the limit, 20 yards, with 386x400. The 
three high amateurson 300 targets were W. 
R. Randall, 290; W. H. Cochrane, and Fred 
Harlow tie on 289, and C. D. Coburn 287. 
The three high professionals were L. W. 
Cumberland 386; J. R. Taylor and C. A. 
Young, tie, with 384; W. S. Jones, 381. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS OF INTEREST TO 
TRAPSHOOTERS. 


Mrs. Art Killam, wife of the well-known 
professional, has been shooting the past year 
and is doing some good work. A number of 
the professional as well as noted amateur 
trapshooters now realize that trapshooting is 
just as much a ladies’ sport as it is for men. 


Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. McCullough and Miss 
Gardner are new shooters residing in the 
“Show Me” state and need only the practice 
to make them proficient. 


Mrs. O. L. Garl has been specializing on 
doubles this fall and is doing very nice 
praetice work. At a recent local club shoot 
Mrs. Garl landed on 18 out of 12 pair. 

Eleven woman members grace the weekly 
shoots held by the Gun chib of Ford, Pa. 


Mrs. C. A. O’Conner of Spokane, Wash., has 
developed into the sort of class shooter who 


breaks 48x50 targets very frequently, and is 
gradually becoming a consistent shooter. 


Miss Allen Wheeler of Los Angeles has 
a record of breaking 98x100 targets at areg- 
istered tournament. Miss Wheeler has also 
broken 48x50 targets under electric lights, 
shooting at night. 


Miss Dorothy Huey of Philadelphia won 
the silver spoon at the trapshooting school 
at Atlantic City with the score of 19 oud of 
a possible 25. 


The open season on fall field shooting ac- 
counts to a great measure for the absence 
of the many habitues of the clubs. Field 
shooters will find their shooting quicker and 
the vision improved by the preparedness vis- 
its at the club the past year. 


The biggest Washington state tournament 
outside the registered meets was the annual 
turkey shoot of the Seattle Trapshooters’ As- 
sociation, which was held on Noy. 26. This 
was the 21st annual shoot of this kind. 


The Harbor Islands Club’s specialty is 
their “chicken shoots” in which fat poultry 
is awarded to the contestants as prizes. The 
Harbor Islands Club is one of the popular 
clubs of Washington. 


Shooting at 100 targets in each of the fol- 
lowing cities and towns in Kentucky, Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein made the following scores: 
Versailles, 95; Louisville, 97; Corbin, 96; Wil- 
liamsburg, 93; Middlesboro, 95. 


Mrs. G. T. Ladd of Pittsburg, Pa., is one 
of the coming great shots, according to her 
wonderful beginning. Mrs. Ladd faced the 
traps for the first time in August before the 
month was over won two trophies on scores 
of 18x25 and 19x25. 


Miss Mary Wilson of Drumright, Okla., is 
another Middle West shooter rapidly climb- 
ing in her favorite sport. At the sixth an- 
nual Grant County championship shoot held 
at Medford, Okla., Oct. 9, with a registered 
tournament following on the 10th, Miss Wil- 


son shot thru the entire program, scoring 
94x150. 
Paul R. Burger of Catawissa, Pa., has 


been showing remarkable form of late. He 
recently made a straight run of 158 clay 
birds, but unfortunately this feat cannot be 
put down as official because the tournament 
was not a registered one. Mr. Burger is 
looked upon as a strong candidate for the 
Pennsylvania championship of 1917. 


Trade Literature. 


The Remington Arms-U.M. C. Co., Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York, have issued their 
usually attractive booklet, “Game Laws in 
Brief,” which they will send gratis to sports- 
men on request. The book tells about all 
you want to know about the game laws of 
the United States and Canada. 

W. W. Weaver of Reading, Mich., has is- 
sued several very attractive circulars on his 
furs and on his.fur coats for ladies and 


gentlemen that he will send to inquirers on 
request. 

The Colorado Mountain Club, 403 McPhee 
Bldg., Denver, has published a very attract- 
ive booklet by Robt. B. Rockwell, entitled 
“The Squirrels and Chipmunks of Colorado,” 
selling for 25 cents. 

We have received a copy of the Eighth 
annual volume of the C. S. R. Blue Book of 
Dogdom, being a club and kennel] directory, 
published by the C. S. R. Co., New York. 
It has 163 pages and sells for $1. 
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AN ACT 
TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF 
STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR PURSUIT. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
EE SF pon concn tue ¥ies castes 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear 
with a steel trap, or set, for the purpose of trapping any animal 
whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known / 
and designated as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any 
time of the year set a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of 
trapping or capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. 
Anyone found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state at 
any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting 
of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping 
or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined 
in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

No person shall during the months of July and August, take, 
pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any manner whatso- 
ever, with these exceptions: That for the purpose of propagat- 
ing and holding in any public park or zoological enclosure, or 














1 
for the purpose of killing for the use of any public museum, the 
State Game Commissioner may, at his discretion, issue permits P 
for the taking of such animals at any time of the year. Or where s 
it has been shown to the satisfaction of the State Game Commis- I 
sioner that a bear has committed depredations sufficient to war- : 
rant his being killed, the State Game Commissioner may make 
provision for his death. n 

No person shall take or kill during the open season on bears, te 
more than two of the kind commonly known as black, brown or g 
cinnamon bears, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the follow- : 
ing exception: In addition to the above number, cubs under one “i 
year old, which have been following a mother that has been tl 
killed, may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their ot 
lives preserved if possible. Possession during the closed season of th 
any part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. = 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act mai 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of pr 
not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to im- so 
prisonment for not more than sixty days, or both, at the discre- | fu 
tion of the court. ~» 

This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence be 
with America’s leading sportsmen and naturalists. In its present text it is al 
not meant to entirely conform to the needs of all states, but is intended to & 
include the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protection in ste 
the United States, with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., to con- ma 
form to the requirements of any of the several states. We consider the 
bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for exampie. per 
Volunteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing gan 
this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this winter. Game me; 
associations and prominent sportsmen can do a great work in this cam- 
paign. Write J. A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo., if further nat 
particulars than those set forth are required. thir 

are 

will 

La 

—_ — - can. 
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SAVE THE BEAR 











We are before you again, gentlemen of 
the jury, with our biennial plea for our old 


friend, Brother Bruin. Two years ago we 
entered a campaign in favor of the bears, 
and while we didn’t land any knockout 
blows, yet we had our opponents down on 
the floor in several instances and battered 
them up some—to the extent that one state 
legislature passed our bill; one allowed it 
to pass the upper branch and another put 
it thru the lower house. While this may 
seem poor results for one year, yet we feel 
pretty good over the work, especially as in 
this instance Outdoor Life put forth the 
first efforts at bear protection that have 
ever been made in a national campaign. 
Our arguments, we are glad to say, have in 
addition to the accomplishments mentioned 
above, won over the state game warden of 
Wyoming, Nate P. Wilson, to our cause, to 
the extent that Mr. Wilson has forbidden 
the trapping of bears by residents of the 
state of Wyoming. This act alone places 
Mr. Wilson on a pedestal of honor among 
sportsmen, and we predict that when he 
steps from office (and we hope it will be 
many moons hence) he will have achieved 
like fame in other departments of the great 
work he is doing for game protection 

Now let us get down to real bear busi- 
ness. In the first place, thru published let- 
ters, and statements from the country’s 
greatest stockmen, sportsmen and natural- 
ists, we have shown in former numbers of 
Outdoor Life that bears do less damage to 
stock yearly, in dollars and cents, than do 
the elk, deer and antelope to grain, hay and 
other crops. In other words, the harm 
that bears do has been greatly and most 
grossly exaggerated. Now, all that we ask 
our legislators to do is to place these ani- 
mals in the big game class, where they 
properly belong; to institute a closed sea- 
son for them in July and August when their 
fur is no good; to limit the number that 
may be killed in a season; to allow of cer- 
tain of their number that are destructive to 
be killed under the direction of the state 
game warden, and to forbid the use of-the 
steel trap in their pursuit. Surely no hu- 
mane person of reason and with a desire to 
perpetuate the grandest of our American 
game animals in his state, can object to this 
measure. Our bears will soon be extermi- 
nated in the United States unless some- 
thing is done to protect them. When they 
are gone they will never be propagated, nor 
will they ever return to their former haunts. 

Let us keep them with us as long as we 
can. They are annually being driven farther 





and farther back into the rugged recesses 
of the hills, far from stock ranch and sheep 
herd, and the little damage they do to these 
animals we feel safe in saying could easily 
be made up by the returns from one “dude” 
party, if the stockman wished to turn guide 
long enough to go after one of them with a 
party, or would allow one of his “punchers” 
or herders to do so. 

We want to enlist our sportsman friends 
in this great crusadeto keep from extermi- 
nation an animal that has been unjustly 
maligned; that has in every state favored 
by his presence done more good to the com- 
munity than harm, and that should be per- 
petuated if for no other reason than that he 
is the sublimest figure that roams our 
mountains today. 

Get up an hour early one day and make it 
a point to either interview or write a letter 
to the state senator or representative who 
is your friend (if there are more than one. 
all the better); typewrite the bill preceding 
this article and hand him or send him a 
copy, With the request that he put it thru. 
If your presence in committee at the state 
house will aid in the bill’s passage, show up, 
if you reside in the capital; if you do not, 
then write a strong letter to the chairman 
of the Fish and Game Committee; also one 
to the state game warden. Agitate it at 
your club, at your sporting goods store, in 
the field and at your place of business. It’s 
a good thing; so don’t be afraid to give it 
a boost. When every big game state in the 
Union has a bear protective measure on its 
books you will feel honored to think you 
took a part in “blazing the trail.” 

Read what some of our greatest sports- 
men, hunters, stockmen and naturalists say 
on the subject: 

Any law that will protect bears for sport- 
ing purposes, and which will make it illegal 


to use steel traps, will please me.—Edward 
Breck, author of “Our Wilderness Pets,” etc. 


I cannot too strongly commend any effort 
on your part to protect the bears. The griz- 
zly bear is rapidly becoming extinct in the 
United States and parts of Southern British 
Columbia. Farther to the north it is suffi- 
ciently abundant and holds its own. Very 
rarely in the United States the grizzly be- 
comes a cattle-killer.—Chas. Sheldon, author 
of “Wilderness of the Upper Yukon,” etc. 


I quite agree with the general features of 
the proposed act. Grizzlies are so rare in 
most parts of the United States that the dam- 
age done by them is practically negligible.— 
Cc. Hart Merriam, ex-Chief Biological Survey, 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 


From long and special investigations I feel 
safe to say that bears do but very little dam- 
age to big game or live stock. I know that 
there are some rare exceptions to this state- 
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ment. In the realm of economic biology I 
would rate them high and the peculiar realm 
which bears occupy in the wonderland of the 
wilds and our relation to the wilderness, has 
value greater than can be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents.—Enos A. Mills, author of 
“Wild Life in the Rockies,” etc. 


The spirit of your proposed bill is com- 
mendable. The existence of wild life is an 
appeal to every dweller in the land. The 
possibility of even a glimpse of a deer, a 
bear, or other denizen of the forest quickens 
the pulse, is a stimulus to travel, and gives 
zest to every journey through the wilds.—F. 
A. Williams, charter member Chicago Camp- 
fire Club, able jurist and sportsman. 





I have heard of no damage done to stock 
by bears in Montana since the early days. In 
all of my experience I have never found 
where a bear had killed game, such as deer, 
sheep, goat or elk. They will readily feed on 
any kind of meat at certain times of the 
year. I have known of two instances where 
they killed one another and ate the flesh; 
have heard of instances here in Oregon where 
bear did some damage in orchards; no more 
so than a cow or hog would do, however.— 
W. A. Hillis, a sportsman of wide experience 
who has killed hundreds of bears. 


There should be an open and closed season, 
as well as a limit on bears. Steel traps 
should be prohibited, unless by special per- 
mit from the state game warden in sections 
where they were a menace to sheep or cattle 
raising, which I believe would be seldom.—D. 
W. King, champion rifle shot and big game 
hunter of great experience. 


The grizzly bear is the noblest game ani- 
mal in America. I am heartily in favor of 
your bill; it is a good move in the right direc- 
tion, and if it doesn’t pass as a law very soon 
Mr. Bruin will become extinct.—J. Wylie An- 
derson, M.D., a sportsman of note and slayer 
of largest bear ever killed (as far as known). 


I believe it should be made a punishable 
offense to be found in possession of a trap 
larger than a No. 4. I hope to see the day 
when the wasteful and useless killing of our 
largest game animal will be a thing of the 
past and assure you that TI will do all in my 
power to attain that end.—James Mazzini, 
prominent sportsman, ° 


I have seen many fine bears left in the 
traps until they died, and I tell you, it makes 
me sick to think about it, and I have strenu- 
ously preached against trapping bears ever 
since.—Malcolm §. Mackay, sportsman and 
ranchman, 


I have never heard a sheepowner complain 
of bears killing sheep in this country, (Wyo.) 
nor do I believe they do much damage to 
wild game; at least I have never seen any 
proof of it in all my experiences in the hills. 





Years ago, when there were lots of old griz- 
zlies in the lower country, they did kill cattle 
a great deal, but we will never see the day 
again when they will ever bother stock inter- 
ests. I have not heard of a single instance 
where a bear has killed cattle or horses in 
this country in the past fifteen years, and 
only one or two cases of their molesting 
sheep.—N. W. Frost, guide and ranchman, 


You can depend on me to help aJl I can on 
the bear bill. I think the smallest regular 
bear trap is No. 5, but you know there are 
several methods of trapping, such as dead- 
falls and pens; they are often caught in pens 
and left to starve. I found the carcass of one 
in a pen that had surely starved.—Steve El- 
kins, guide. 

In all of my experiences in hunting bears 
I have only known of a couple of incidents 
where bears have molested stock, and none 
whatever where they have killed wild game 
animals. After studying the proposed act I 
heartily endorse it all and would suggest 
July and August as a suitable closed scason. 
This would enable sportsmen to hunt spring 
and fall, and at the same time protect the 
bears while the fur is no good.—J. W. War- 
ner, guide. 


The draft of bear bill sent me is a good one 
and should meet the approval of the people. 
Abolishing the trap is a good idea. If re- 
striction is not put upon the killing of the 
bears it will be only a short time before they 
will be extinct.—E. W. Goe, guide. 


For several reasons I am totally opposed to 
the trapping of grizzlies for their skins, to 
poisoning them and to permitting any hunter 
to kill more than one grizzly per year. In 
other werds, I think the time has come to 
protect this animal, at least everywhere south 
of latitude 54 degrees. As a state asset, every 
live wild grizzly of adult size is worth from 
$300 to $500 and as a hunter’s grand object it 
is worth much more.—wW. T. Hornaday, natur- 
alist and author of “Our Vanishing Wild 
Life.” 


Among a number ef baseless fancies con- 
cerning the bear, the one that I particularly 
notice is that he is a ruthless destroyer of 
elk, deer and other game, as well as a rav- 
ager of cattle and horse herds, and a devas- 
tator of the woolly flocks that dot the foot- 
hills of the Great Continental Divide; and 
this wide-spread opinion has crystallized, 
through the agency of rural statesmen, in 
various territories and states, into legislative 
acts offering bounties for the scalps of these 
so-called predatory brutes, when, as a matter 
of fact, the poor creatures are as innocent of 
the destructive propensities with which they 
are charged as their accusers and persecutors 
are devoid of common sense.—Major J. B. 
Thompson, Colorado Pioneer, once Indian 
Agent in Colorado; stockman, sportsman, nat- 
uralist. 
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The Christmas Gift 
Good All Year ’Round 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fascinated by the royal 
games of Carom and Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick 
tables in cozy home surroundings. 


After school hours and winter evenings always find the Brunswick the center 
of merriment and wholesome exercise. 


Some styles can be set up quickly anywhere and taken down easily after play. 
“Grand,’’ ‘‘Baby Grand,’’ ‘‘Convertibles’? and ‘‘Quick Demountables’’ in 
sizes to fit all homes regardless of room. 


Made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid, masterful cabinet work 
that lasts a lifetime—speed, accuracy and ever-level smoothness. 


SUPERB BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


Writ send the coupon printed below 
$30 and Up—Pay 10c a Day and Sevsi tie malades te cotuak meal rote 


A small first payment puts any Brunswick Then decide in time for Christmas delivery. 
that you select in your home for Christmas. . 
After that, pay » ae ——: Why — Send This Coupon for 
when you can play while you pay?—termsas low oppe 
as 10 cents a day. Billiard Book FREE 


Balls, Cues, Etc., Free 


With every Brunswick Table we give you a it ae | Eas Regs fone | eee 


complete Brunswick high-class Playing Outfit— The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

ions Dept. 42P 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Get our 30-day home trial offer and see these Send FREE, postpaid, your illustrated color-book, 

i hands 1 —*Bil- ‘Dele ” 

seen eg” ome ro «alae lia Billiards —The Home Magnet 
This book gives full information— shows how and tell about your home trial offer. 

home billiards keeps boys off the street, supplies 

the whole household with year-round health 

and entertainment. ia Sith aa ore eitcla macnn Sie eenaniell 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





ad SALUTATORY. 


Enter our new dogdom page, also Walter Cecil Cox, editor in charge. Mr. Cox has for 
years been replying, personally, to questions relating to the dog that have been coming to 
our office, and some of these replics are so interesting to all dog owners that we have de- 
cided not to allow them to die in the filing cabinet, but place them on paper where all can 
see and read them. We doubt if there is in this country a more capable man with regard to 


treating and caring for dogs of all breeds than Mr. Cox. 


He has had charge of dc ~- shows, 


has conducted such a department as this for Outdoor Life before, and for over twenty years 
has earned his livelihood in connection with canine subjects, at the present time conducting 
the Denver Boarding Kennels.—Editor Outdoor Life. 





What kind of a pet dog would you advise 
a young man to buy who never had a dog 
before? It need not be a hunting dog but 
must get along with children. Where should 
I get it? What is best place to keep a dog? 
Please name some best books on dogs.—Cyril 
C. Babione, Fremont, O. 


Answer.—1. One of the terrier breeds, Irish 
terrier, fox terrier, Scottish terrier or a span- 
iel, in the order named, but not an Airedale. 
2. From an advertiser in Outdoor Life. The 
biggest and oldest kennel is the Denver 
Boarding Kennels. Write to several for prices. 
3. A double-walled kennel in the back yard, 
or in the basement. Watson’s Dog Book is 
the best, by James Watson, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Nearly all the present books are out of date. 
In buying a companion dog for a boy,a fe- 
male Irish terrier from six to nine months 
old is the ideal dog for a boy.—Editor. 


The enclosed photos are some very recent 
ones of my dog, Queen, who died Sept. 2ist 
of this year. Queen was a Llewellen setter 
eligible to register, about four months old 
at the time of the pictures, and about two 
weeks older when she died. Queen was the 
sole companion of my wife, who resides on 
a homestead claim thirty-five miles from 
town and a true companion she was. We 
raised Queen from a two weeks old pup and 
she had certainly endeared herself to our 
hearts; young as she was, a better watchdog 
could not be had. Of course she was not old 
enough to do much damage to an intruder 
but she always let us know when something 
strange appeared, The way she would growl 
and bark and ruffle her shoulder fur would 
make a dog lover’s heart glad. When the 
season for ducks opened Miss Queen was in- 
troduced to a gun, incidentally also to water 
and ducks. She was 3% months old at that 
time and was a perfect retriever from the 
first day. She would retrieve ducks as far 
as she could see them fall. She could carry 
a teal, but the mallards she had to drag 
after she got them out of the water. One of 
the pictures shows her retrieving a white- 
breasted wood-duck the first day she was 
ever out. Her pride when bringing you a 
duck was like that of a youngster when 
bringing home his first game. Little Queen 
got sick one Sunday and kept falling off till 
she died Thursday. She would eat only a 
very little after she took sick and that was 
always vomited up within an hour. We dosed 
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Queen retrieving. 


her with castor oil and hot milk but it was 
always vomited up soon after taking. She 
gradually dwindled away until she finally 
died leaving the wife and I a pretty blue 
couple. The morning before she died a bunch 
of stray horses came to the place and Queen 
saw them. She could hardly walk but she 
went as far as she could and let out the 
faintest little “woofs,” hardly audible, show- 
ing she still wanted to watch. A little while 
after she Slowly went to every building, inte 
the garden and all around the place, then 
lay down and died. We would much appreci- 
ate anyone’s efforts to tell us the cause of 
her death and what could have been done 
to prevent it.—H. B. Schwartz, Havre, Mont. 


Answer.—yYour setter evidently had gas- 
tritis, or inflammation of the stomach. It 
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fhe Cutter 
‘audtees PAC 


quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear, extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their“ wax ends” and ‘“‘walk out’’ if asked 
to work on a machine sewed boot, 


These moccasin ‘‘pacs’? shed water, 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. Light, yet wear-resisting? and wa- 
ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for. 


Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 
and get your Sporting 
Goods dealer interested 
in supplying you. 


A. A. Cutter Co., 


Box 353 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 











SUMMIT 


Town and 
Country 


COATS 


All out of door men 
find the Summit Town 
and Country Coat in- 
dispensable for hunt- 

ing, golfing, fish- 
ing, trapshooting 
and automobil- 
ing 

_ soft cold- 
proof leather 
sleeves and is 
leather lined for 
warmth from 
cold winds. The 
patented Knit 

Nek fits snugly 

around the neck 

and the wristlets 
hug the arms, 
keeping out the 
cold and wind. 

Can be worn with 

or withouta coat 
and is easily put 
on or off. 
Sold by all deal- 
ers every where. 


Send for illustrated style book and give 
your dealer’s name. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. H 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





















































} Christmas 


Presents. 


The outdoor man or woman appreciates a 
handsome and useful addition to the camp- 
ing kit. There are scores of articles in our 
catalog which if given as Christmas presents 
will be used again and again and treasured 
for years by the recipients. 

Write us for our list of suggestions, ranging in price 
from 50 cents to $100.00. Every one of them is an 
article that any red blooded man or woman would 
like to get. 

If desired we wi!l make out a Christmas card bearing 
your name and send the articles direct to the person 
you wish to remember. 


You'll find the original Abercrombie only at 311 
Broadway, New York. Callor write. Send for Catalog 
Y, it's full of helpful suggestions—and it’s sent free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (A®=RSROMBIES) New York 








Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 



















Get 5,000 Miles More Service 
by **half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads the same as § 
European Motorists have been 
doing for over 3 years. 30,000 
American Motorists have done 


this in the last 8 months and are sav- 
ing $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


H ithout t 
5,000 Miles is the signed guar- 


4 
i 
a 
s 
antee you get with every Durable 4 
a 
e 
7 





Steel Studded Tread. 
. without a cent 
WeDeliver Free deposit, prepay 
the express and allow you to judge. 
offeredto mo- 


Special Discount torists in new 
ee, on first shipment direct 
from the factory. «- oe 
Stop throwing away your worn tires- 
mail the coupon below for details- 
be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles 


Without Puncture 
gms MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT = amy 


The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


1236 Tread aoc L-36 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, ¢ 
If, 720-8612 Woolworth Bidg., New York City . 


i Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of guarantee, 
sample and booklet ‘10,000 Miles on One Set wd Tires. 
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is impossible to say what cauSed the gas- 
tritis without having her under observation. 
A three-months-old pup, especially of the 
high-bred strain, should only be allowed to 
swim in water of a summer temperature and 
then not too often. We do not know how 
often, or how cold you allowed her to enter 
the water. It may be something she ate,— 
Editor. 


I bought last year a couple of hounds from 
North Carolina, and two from a Georgia ken- 
nel, and they are all dead but one, and they 
all died with the black tongue. It seems that 
there is no cure for it when it once gets 
started, as I had one of the best dog doc- 
tors I could get to treat two of them, and 
the last one I treated myself, all three of 
the cases ending without results. I have 
talked to a number of doctors on the sub- 
ject, and they tell me that medical science 
has got the disease down to about fifty per 
cent. of cures. It seems that from all ac- 
counts the Florida climate is very hard on 
both bird dogs and hounds, more so on 
hounds, as I have owned both. Now getting 
down to what I wanted to ask you, inas- 
much as there seems to be no cure for the 
black tongue when it once gets seated, do 
you know of any preventative that can be 
used without any injury to the dog’s stom- 
ach, or ambition? Also, please advise me if 
there has been-any new discovery along the 
lines of treating same.—J. L. Wright, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

_ Answer.—The highest scientific authori- 
ties differ on this disease, black tongue. It 
is well known as the scourge of the South 
for the canine race. The writer’s personal 
opinion is that it is what is called a defi- 
ciency disease; that is to say, that certain 
food elements are lacking in the food, and 
the manifestations of the disease are only 
co-incidental. The writer, we believe, was 
the first to point out that a nutritional dis- 
ease of this kind in dogs is always favored 
by excessive heat and humidity, and preven- 
tion, by selection of foods, and hereditary 
prevention by eliminating sires which come 
of strains whose resistance to black tongue 
is poor. The writer noted an allied condition 
of the European dogs while an a visit to 
Ceylon. The disease, owing to a dycrasia, or 


degeneration of the tissue, does not yield 
to treatment very easily and as the condi- 
tions vary it must be individualized. Until 
digestion is inhibited, white of egg beaten up, 
1 oz., orange juice, 1 teaspoonful, a.m.; 1 oz. 
of beef juice in the afternoon for food; 
1/6 gr. mercury protoiodide twice a day for 
medicine. In those cases exhibiting a bad 
necrotic stomatitis, the mouth must be 
washed out twice a day with peroxide and 
then lightly touched with iodine where 
the mucous membrane and the tissues show 
lesions. Daily enemas of cool water, to car- 
ry the accumulations of toxins out of the 
system; rest, precautions against acidosis 
(acidity of the system) are important. Where 
dogs are left penned up, sanitation (washable 
walls and floors) is a sine qua non. Dietary 
for prevention: first day, under-done meat; 
second day, quart of unskimmed milk; third 
day, two or three biscuits; fourth day, three 
raw eggs. Then repeat again. Beware of 
corn, 

A great deal of technical theoretical 
matter has been published on black tongue, 
but none of this will be interesting to-our 
readers. In fact, as stated above, some of 
the opinions of the most eminent authorities 
are diametrically opposite. It seems impos- 
sible to keep dogs originating from temper- 
ate zones in enervating tropical or sub-trop- 
ical climates without exposing them to nu- 
tritional disturbances; heat and humidity un- 
der these circumstances always spell enerva- 
tion, low resistance, fermentation, and intes- 
tinal parasites. The metabolism, and the in- 
ternal secretions, are always disturbed in 
blae¢k tongue, but the bacterial invasion 
which eauses necrosis of the tissues may be 
generally considered a secondary manifesta- 
tion. When this invasion has taken place, 
an autogenous bacterin to counteract it will 
some day be provided.—HEditor. 


Can you tell me of a cure ora preventative 
of black tongue in Airedales? I have just 
lost two fine registered dogs with it. The 
country here is full of it—Fred L. Tracy, 
Rowe, New Mex. 

Answer.—We will refer Mr. Tracy to our 
reply to Mr. J. L. Wright, on the same sub- 
ject, this issue.—Editor. 











than has been our practice in the past. 


ing month). For example: 


second preceding month. 


of the second preceding month. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS AND READERS: 


Because of recent changes inaugurated by magazines of this class, we will 
place Outdoor Life on the news stands and mail it to subscribers ten days earlier 


- Beginning with the January, 1917, issue and thereafter, the date of publica- 
tion will be the 15th of the preceding month (old date was the 25th of the preced- 


Cover forms (3 color process) for January WILL GO TO PRESS on the 15th 
of November and thereafter cover forms WILL GO TO PRESS on the 15th of the 


Front advertising section (first form) for January WILL GO TO PRESS on 
the 20th of November, and hereafter first form WILL GO TO PRESS on the 20th 


Last form for January WILL GO TO PRESS on December 5th and hereafter 
last form WILL GO TO PRESS on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Advertisers who desire proof for O. K. before insertion must have co in our 
hands TEN DAYS earlier than above dates. ni ie ant} 
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OR a quick “bite”—when 
December skies are gray 
and fingers are cold—aslice of 
good white bread spread with 


Beech Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Shee it always in your kit. It’s 
handy in a dozen ways. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. ig 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. a 


THE BEECH-NUT PRODUCTS 
Beech-Nut Bacon, Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
Oscar’s Sauce, Beech-Nut Mustard, Beech-Nut 
Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant Jellies, Beech- 
Nut Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Blackberry, Dam- 
son Plum and Peach Jams, 
Beech-Nut Orangeand Grape 
Fruit Marmalades, Beech- 
Nut Cherry Preserve, Beech- 
Nut Chewing Gum, Mints, 
Cloves and Wintergreens. 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
OR OUTFITTER 





























































poet x woes on BOA 
as ton aire N 


more boats than a motor show 








J. P. LOWER’S SONS 


Guns, Pistols, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 

Cutlery and Sporting Goods. Cartridges 

and parts for obsolete arms—Sharps, 
Remington, Ballard, Spencer, etc. 


1729 Champa St., DENVER, COLO. 














INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, 
at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts in 
America. Carry in stock the largest assortment of 
Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand made Genuine 
Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our 
Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunt- 
ing shoe. Send for Free Catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb, 33, Veis, Srvst- 
















» Russell’s 


‘Never-Leak’ 2": 
Boot for Sportsman 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
| extreme durability, no mat- 
| ter how rough the ground. 
| Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 
| “watershed” seam (patent 
| applied for) which holds tight 
| and keepsthe water out. Made 
| of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
| hide, Built for business and 
| guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
| yourmoney back. $6.00 to $15.00 































| per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, * *hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 
In any height. 
Made to your measure. 
| Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 


Never- Rip 
Watershed Seam 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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Books for the Sportsman. 


Winter Journeys in the South, by John Mar- 
tin Hammond; 262 pages; illustrated; $3.50 
net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


The kingdoms of wonder for the golfer, the 
automobilist, the fisherman, and for almost 
every other type of pleasure seeker, are re- 
vealed in this book. Mr. Hammond is an en- 
thusiastic traveler and he knows where to 
go to find the pleasure and fun which‘a wise 
man wants—incidentally he believes in the 
pleasures which may be found in America. 
He has tramped motored, pullmaned in and 
out, and round about the South, from White 
Sulphur to New Orleans, to Palm Beach, and, 
of course, Aiken, Asheville, Charleston, St 
Augustine and many another place of fascin- 
ating interest have been stopping points 
upon his journeyings. 


The Men Who Wrought, by Ridgwell Cullum; 
418 pages; illustrated; $1.35 net; Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a stirring romance, with a plot in- 
volving the most powerful men of two Eu- 
ropean nations. The astounding ingenuity of 
the secret service system, the intrigue, the 
wonderful exploits of a submersible mer- 
chantman, and the strong love element, com- 
bine to make this the most notable of Mr. 
Cullum’s remarkable novels. 


Connie Morgan in Alaska, by Jas. B. Hen- 
dryx; 341 pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Connie Morgan, better known as Sam Mor- 
gan’s boy, owned a dog-sled and three loyal 
dogs, and the story tells how, by the aid of 
staunch friends, and above all, thru his own 


hardihood and pluck, he fought his way 
against obstacles of all sorts in the Far 
Northland. 


The Woodcraft Girls at Camp, by Lillian 
Elizabeth Roy; 343 pages; illustrated; $1.25 
net; Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 


How a number of Woodcraft girls enjoyed 
outdoor life at a camp in New Jersey, is told 
in a most entertaining way by the author 
in the nicely made and excellently illustrated 
volume. The girls made merry, and had ex- 
perienees that kept them amused and devel- 
oped character. They learned how to select 
a camp site, how to fix the equipments, how 
to cook and fish and discover “some amaz- 
ing things in Nature.” 


Our Mexican Muddle, by Henry Morris; 159 
pages; illustrated; $1,00; Laird & Lee, Chi- 
cago. 

This is an informational book, the author 
taking the stand that this country owes a 
duty to the nations of the world in bringing 
about a proper solution and readjustment of 
the unhappy civic conditions which have dis- 
rupted our sister republic to the south. 


The Model T Ford Car, by Victor W. Page: 
288 pages; illustrated; $1.00; Norman W. 
Henley Publishng Co., New York. 


This book is written especially for Ford 
drivers and owners, by a recognized auto- 
mobile engineering authority and an expert 
on the Ford, who has driven and repaired 
Ford cars for a number of years. He writes 
for the average man in a practical way from 
actual knowledge. All parts of the Ford 
Model T car are described. 


Statement. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of OUTDOOR LIFE, published monthly at 
Denver, Colorado, for October 1, 1916. 


STATE OF COLORADO, } 
County of Denver. { ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. A. McGuire, who, having been duly 
sworn acording to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true stat-ment of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness managers are: Name of publisher, J. A. 
McGuire, postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing edi- 
tor, same, Denver, Colo.; business manager, 
A. M. Rapp, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual ‘owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; name 
of corporation, The Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of _ total 


amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are (if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpor- 
ation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him.. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed thru the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers, during the six months srecelian 
the date shown above is’... ....ccesccosscsos 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
20th day of September, 1916. (Signed) 


(Seal) 


CARL P. JORDAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 21, 1917.) 
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MARBLE ) 


Hunting Knives 
and Safety Axes 


Atrusty Marble Knife and one of the wonderful keen-ed ged * 


‘little-big” Safety 


Pocket Axes should be in every hunter’s, trapper’s or camper’s outfit. The quality 


of all Marble products is so well known that it needs no emphasis here. 


Any ex- 


perienced sportsman can tell you that money cannot buya better bunting knife 
than Marble’s nor a handier tool for camp or trail than Marble’s Safety Pocket 


Axes. 


Axe 
wer Carried”’ 


Practical, perfectly balanced, tough and 


it can be easily carried in pocket or belt and the 
weight will scarcely be noticed. A perfect axe for 
setting a tent, blazing a trail, cutting gambrel 
=> sticks, bridging a stream or building a raft. Has 
many other uses for hunting, camping and fishing. 
Nickel plated spring hinged guard is lined with lead 
and folds into handle. Blade of tool steel, carefully 
tempered and sharpened. Metal handles are drop- 
forged and will never break. Side plates are of 
rubber. Wooden handles are of selected hickory and 
have nickel plated steel guard and lining—for groove 


 inhandle. With wood handle, $1.50; with steel handle, 


50 and $3.00. For sale by dealers everywhere. Orders 


Supply your needs now— before you start on your next trip. 
nearest sporting-goods dealer can supply you. 


> —~ ‘ | 
Y ke ? 
: The Handiest Tool 
. ? 
J) vrsciical, pe of withstanding the severest 
usage. Serves all the purposes of axe, hatchet | 
“ee hammer, yet is so light and convenient that 


| 


Your 


Marble’s Expert Knife 


(At right.) A knife for professional hunters, ~ 
trappers and guides who require a thin, keen 
edge for dressing skins and furs. That’s why we 
call it the “Expert.’’ Cocobolo handle with stag- 
horn tip. Blade s5-inch. Weight 340z. Price, 
including sheath, $2.25, 


Marble’s Ideal Knife (selew) 


The first Marble Knife put onthe market and 
today more popular than ever. Blade designed 
for sticking and skinning. Oval ground at back 
of point for chopping bone. Handle of leather 
and fibre discs. With leather sheath, 5-in. blade 
$2.25; 6-in. blade $250; 7-in. blade $2.75; 8-in. 
blade $3.00. Add 50c to above for stag handle. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 18 


Shows many different styles of Marble’s Hunt- 





Write for Catalog No. 18 | ing Knives; also Game-Getter Gun and entire 
line of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 
Write for your copy today. Free sampie Marble’s 


Nitro Solvent Oil if dealer’s name is mentioned. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. 
rm Mich., U.S. A. ‘NYA 
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BUY IT FROM BROWNING’S 


1916 CATALOG—JUST OUT 


150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 
IT IS FREE 


BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 
THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A Good Night Companion) 


The Brilliant Search Light om: 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 

The reason for their wide popularity 
is satisfactory service, convenience and 
reliability. 

The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 
for 8 hours. Comes in single, double and 
interchangeable lens. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


filled direct where we have no dealer. 
showing entire line. 
(Below) Can be car- 


> . 
Marble’s Safety Knife 5i¢3 ciosea in 
pocket or open in sheath. Has long blade witha short 
handle. Extension guard acts as a safety lock when 
knife isopen. Stag handle; German silver trimmings. 
434-in. blade $3.00; f} s-in. $4.00. Sheath inclaed 































COLT .45 CALIBER 
AUTOMATIC 


Adopted by U. S. Government for Army 
and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. 























Stylel. Single ie, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. 
t. Lens, $6.50. 


3, 
Style2. Adjustable Candie Flame Burner, add. 50c, 
Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. 
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ARMY “SHOE 


Demonstrated by the Army $ 
of Defense— 


Adopted by the 
“Army of Industry” 


From private to General no U. S. Army man is 
permitted to wear in service any other shoe than 


The Munson Last 


For Sportsmen 
Thousands of civilians wear the shoe and obtain 
foot comfort almost beyond belief. Wear Her- 
man’s Munson yourself and forget you have feet. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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Make your prints. 
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Enlarge from your own negatives. 
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one. 
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* Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
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Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 
Write for booklet of other styles, caapeeing Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we will send prepaid 
Rae Express or P. O. Money inn for $1.25. 
oO not send 
personal check. Beware of imitations 
Look for Label 
Mention size in Every Cap 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 
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$1.25 
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BROOKS’ NEW CURE For 


Brooks’ Appliance. New discovery. 
Wonderful. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken parts together as 
you would a brokenlimb. Nosalves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
a information and book on rupture 
REE. Sent on Trial. 


+4 E. BROOKS. 102 State Si, MARSHALL, MICH. 


Wrestling | Book FREE 
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Better Than Ever 


Our Special Offer 
tells you how you 
can examine our 


Alpine 
Binoculars 


Made in our 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 











A Great Hunting Book 


‘A book of adventure of unusual in 
SENT FREE 


terest,’ says the San Francisco Chroni- 
For Examination 


ele; “A book which men will devour 
eagerly,’ says Chicago Record-Herald; 
‘Few better books have been published 
for many a year past,’’ says London 
Sunday Times. 


HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC AND ALASKA 


By Marshal! Scull 

Tilustrated with 146 Photographs and Maps. Intensely interesting 
story of an adventurous cruise and successful hunting of polar bear, 
brown bear, walrus, sheep, moose and caribou in the greatest Ameri- 
can game country; full description of outfit and route. 
Send No Money. Just write your name and address clearly on margin, 
tear out and mail to publisher. We will send this book, ali charges 
prepaid. If not pleased, return it in 5 days at our expense. Other- 
wise remit $2.50 in full payment 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1212 Winston Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
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The Cuide That Knows All Trails 
that shows you how to go—and come back in a straight line, that is 
never ‘‘all turned around’’ and always looks familiar no matter how 
strange the country. 

“The only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. 
Ask your dealer. If he does not have them, or will not order for re. 
send direct to us. Ask for free folder, or send 10 cts. for book, 
Compass, The Sign Post of the Worild.’’ 

Taylor Instrument Companies , Rochester, N.Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 5 


The WEBER 
PACK 


The Newest and Best in Pack 
Sacks 
























ust what you have been looking __ 
or. Made in oer that every- 
one can 
Send rhea Circular 


PRICE $2.50 to $8.00 


NOTE: We are complete outfitters for the y 

hunter, the fisherman, the hiker, or for any }] 

one of the many outdoor sports that m 
everyone enjoys. 


WEBER ARMS COMPANY 


816 17th St. DENVER, COLO. 
YOUR 


BUILD cvs" Sa” STEEL BOAT 
SAVE % COST 

From patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 

Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St, ALBION, MICH. 








Why not spend Spring, Summer, 
Fall, gathering insects, butter- 
flies, for me? I pay highest cash 
prices for 750 kinds, Some worth 
$1 $7. Men. Women. If you 
mean business, send 2c stamp for 
literature. It may mean big 
profits and easy outdoor work for you. 
Get posted now for Spring season. 


SINCLAIR, Entomologist 
Box 244, D22, Los Angeles, Cal. 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St, DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and _— is the largest in the 
est. 





























Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonderful art 


that enables you to mount and } Deeserve as in life, all 
kinds of birds, animals, game-he 3, reptiles, etc, Also 
how to tan all kinds of furs and ohias 3 make — 
rugs and robes. ly Lea at Home! We can teach 
aay and quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, cov ~ 
every branch of taxidermy. Success guaranteed or no fee, 
Old reliable school. Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 


graduates, 
‘Nature Lovers & Sportsmen 
A new, splendid art, extremely 
interesting a fascinating. Men, 
women and b 
over it. Send oar for free finely il- 
lustrated book, and see for_yourself 
what taxidermy really is. e teac 
you at home by mail, during your spare 
s time, You learn quickly. You soon 
know Taxidermy and learn to mount 
your splendid trophies. You can deco- 
"| rate your home, den or office with the 
very finest of art. You can make won- 
a re from your spare time, 
You will hugely enjoy every moment 
mm give to the great art of taxidermy. 
ousands and thousands of students 
have learned and are delighted. Onesays: 


beaday “four "eg mounted oa forty by birds, 


sixteen robes 
pte. a a thoapand Cefars for for , ow know 


finest my oe Wonld onid not 

Beautiful 

book show- 

a — 

Photos 

of Mounted Specimens EE also the 
Taxidermy Magazine—both Free, for a 


short time. Mail the coupon ora ‘postal 
—. Don’t delay, but act now before 
books are exhausted. 











Tan ELWOOD—Expe: eect 
Cy dermuat and Pres. o 


Make Money 


dermy in your spare time, or go into it as a profession and 


You can earn big 
money from taxi- 
make from $2,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and few 
taxidermists. This is something new, pooncieng Garth your 
while. Write Today for full particulars and two free 
books. Merely mzxil coupon or a letter or postal—but do it 
today. You will be delighted with the free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy jBmates Nobresns Bide, 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the 
possess ree Book Coupon:==*s«=a4 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 64M Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


Without obligation on my part send me copies of your 
FREE TAXIDERMY BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY 
MAGAZINE, and full particulars about your course 
of lessons on taxidermy. 
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MONEY—FURS 


HIGH PRICES paid in cash for 
Furs and Hides of all kinds. "BIGGS 
AT KANSAS CITY" has big 
money waiting for you. 

Send for our price list of RAW 
FURS. 


See what we are paying for Musk- 
rat, Skunk, Mink, Opossum, and 
other furs. Get a copy of "THE 
TRAPPERS’ EXCHANGE® our 
free monthly magazine. True stories 
of hunting and trapping adventure, 
plentifully illustrated, written by successful 
trappers who deal with saat Amen City. 
BIGGS HOLDS FUR SHIPMENTS 
SEPARATE upon request, until you 
have had time to receive our check and _; 
to know the prices are satisfactory to 
you, ¢ 
WRITE TODAY for Raw Fur Price 4/ 
Ls. Foctory Price Conkes ; 
ral anning 
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E. W. BIGGS & CO. 
888 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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LET USTAN YOUR HIDE 
Or mount any game head you 


may have. 


Or sell you an elegant mount- 
ed head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning what 
you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 














oO, RAW FURS 


If you ship furs and hides, ship them to the St. Joseph 
Hide & Fur Co.,St. Joseph, Mo. Why ship them to far 
eastern pointsand takeless foryourfursand hides than 
you can ge’ in St. Joe, and as we are centrally located 
you can get your returns three to five days sooner than 
by shipping to far eastern points. Remember, weabso- 
lutely guarantee satisfaction or will return your furs, 
paying the express charges both ways. Write today 
for prices which are now ready and free for the ask- 
ing. A postal will do. 


St. Joseph Hide & Fur Co. 


819 North 3d Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 






















teous service 


The Best Fur House On Earth 
For Fur Shippers 


Nothing is more important to the Fur Shipper than doing 
business with an Honest—Reliable—Responsible—Safe Fur House. 


Safety First—“Ship To Shubert” 


the largest House in the Worlddealing exclusively in American Raw Furs, 
where you will always receive an Accurate and liberal Assortment, the 
Highest Market Prices and the usual “Shubert” Efficient, Speedy, Cour- 


Write for the latest edition of “The Shubert Shipper,” containing 
valuable Market information you must have. 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 3527 J*SCuitaco, U'SA; 
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Prof. Stainsky 


of national repu- 
tation, originator 
of Plastic Art in 
’ Taxidermy, best 
system known to 
science. Let us 
show proof of our claims. 
: Ship tous if you wish your 
Game Heads, Fur Rugs, for Sale. trophies mounted true to 
Send for Price List. life. Medals awarded at 
World’s Fair, Paris, Berlin, Chicago, St. Louis. 
ESTABLISHED 1874, 

We have climbed to the top 


not by pulling others down, but by carefully stepping 
over them with the assistance of the best methods known 
and forty-two years’ experience. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO., COLO. SPRINGS, COLO. 











WILL PAY YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. bn +e now 
on. Get busy at once. furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and profit in trapping”’—also ship- 
ping tags, price lists, etc., ALL FREE 


SHIP TODAY 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 
725 Far Exchange Bldg. 





on all trophies of the chase such as deer 
heads, moose heads, and elk heads for 
wall mounts; fox, wolf, coyote, bear 
for beautiful mounted rugs; birds of = 
kinds. We tan and dress all kinds of 
fur skins for ladies’ furs. 

Send for catalogue, 


W.W.WEAVER, Custom Tanner 
Reading, . Michigan 


WE PAY YOU MORE 
MONEY FOR YOUR FURS 


Prices are higher this season than ever be- 

fore. You are entitled to this advanee. We 

grade fairly and quote ONE PRICE ONLY on each 

grade. It will pay you big to get our price list, Trap- 
pers’ Guide, etce., ALL FREE. 

Send 5 names of trappers and get our Parcel Post and 

railroad map of U. S. FREE. 


We hold furs separate. — 









































In Taxidermy is the result of years of experience. 
Our natural life-like mountings remind you of the 
way thespecimen looked when you drew your gun 
to shoot. Try our quality work first—then you're 
sure to be proud of your specimens. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Leopard, Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion. African Lion, Grizzly 
Bear and Black Bear Rugs that are simp/y wonderful in their 
beauty—Buffalo Robes and Buffalo, Elk, Deer, Sheep, Antelope, 
and Mountain Goat heads that represent our very best art and 
which will add the final artistic touch to den, hall, office or 
dining room. Write for our new illustrated catalog. Field Guide, 
and Records of North American Big Game—all free. 


JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 























Branch: Livingston, Mont 6 














GET BIGGER PROFITS 


This Season by Shipping 


rawr URS 


Direct to'a house who can afford to 
pay more. Why do we pay Highest 
Prices with most reliable Assort- 
ments? Because we are Manu- 
facturers with years of reliable 
dealings and therefore can divide 
the dealer’s profits with YOU. 
Send for price list which will give 
references and quotations. 


H. HAIMOWICZ 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
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265-267 Main Street, 





PATERSON, N. J. 
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a C. L. McCFADDEN & SONS 
Rattlesnake Rattler - L. MIC 
STICK PIN TAXIDERMISTS & FURRIERS 
with mall rattler. 3024 W. 22nd Ave., DENVER, COLO. Phone Gallup 2337 
medium or large: size ’ Every Description of Work in Our Line Done to Order 
w npn 1 em oa We tan skins forany purposedesired. We mount your 
rattler, $1.25 each. trophies in any style desired. We make Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Fur Garments, etc. FREE—Send for Our Il- 
Fob $1.35 Each. Hat lustrated Instructions, How to Save Your Trophies, 
Band $2.35; - and Order Work Price List Combined. Also Circular 
$1.50: ey showing some of Our New Styles of Mounting, 
iia tt BUFFALO HORNS-—For Sale at a Bargain 
Postpaid in the: rough justasthey were: picked Ad off the plains. Worth $2 pair. 
When ordering be sure and HiGHEST PRICES PAID FOR NATURAL SKULLS of poy *sihaced, nm Goad -~1 
v give size desired. | lion, ete. We buy rattlesnake skins and extra rattles. 
cash. 10% ERAREEReFeUibe me 
a home, Ww 
HUN VERS & TBA PPERS’ Gl UIDE 310,000 Book 
Best book on sub a ever written, Illustrates all fur animals. All about Trappers’ 
Secrets, Decoys, . Game Laws. How to become a successful trapper. A regular 
encyclopedia. Price ' ‘00. To our customers $1.25. Hides tanned into robes. Prompt 
returns and highest market prices anteed for your hides, furs, wool, tallow, pelts 
and beeswax. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 64, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Your trophies correctly mounted. 
Artisticly os. Paper system of G 
sn or et the lop 
Suge Oi, sal eos cxrmatenne an vow. Fur Pr ices From 
for Wyoming Elk, Moose, or Sheep hunters. 
E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
rne 
ea : is 
bg skins pay hey Write 
Funsten Bros. & Co. 
1308 Bldg. 
There has been a Big |) 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of North Am- 
| ae ' FINE FURS 
Animal G id North American Wild Animals 
nop kr age AT COST 
256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our Native 
Animals in their haunts, from paintings by the gpent = Fur Sets, rugs, caps, mit- 
art arry arvey. e pictures are mirable as 
Sore of art. It is ACCURATE art, and the animals are pert gloves, scene ane 
entertainingly and CORRECTLY described. Both author robes, _ Made from your 
and artist know animals. fur skins. You can geta 
The publishers’ price of this new and , warm, handsome, durable 
wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but for a 7 5 sa ten a garment that will last for 
«Andy splitaemsabemed OT Braet years, ata fraction of the 
saci Mail Thie Coupon Now To Outdoor Life _____- a retail. If you are fookin ig 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. ' for work of the finest quality you wi 
losed please find 75 cents, Send me the illustrated | make no mistake in sending us your skins. 
; ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this Special Price. ; 
' Write today for catalog giving information. 
| Name..............-----._--------0<----------------------- : eas 
4 John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 
‘ac at at ca Ret eee a eS aE 2942 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Make more on your furs by sending them 
to us, 
trappers all over the country. Wewerethe first to get 

outa 

to expect for yourfurs. We make nodeductions from pub- 
lished prices on any pretext of commission, transportation, 
Liberal grading. Promptreturns. Will submit offer and keep 
furs separately when requested. Write foday and get our mailing 
Then you will be kept informed of the market so no onecan take 
advantage of you. We are in manufacturing centers and have old es- 
tablished outlets. 


BECKER BROS. & CO 


Our prices are famous amongst hunters and 


ified pricelist that lets you know exactly what 


Our foreign connections are siill active. (16) 
Dept. F-9, 416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
8 Dept. F-9, 129 W. 29th St., New York 





Home Manufacture of Furs 


and Skins 


This new, practical and 
only book on the subject 
contains 285 pages, 91 
illustrations, 34 chapters, 
and offers at a small 
cost a way for you to 
learn a pleasant and pro- 
fitable business enabling 
you to tan, dye, dress 
and manufacture not only 
your own catch but to 
engage in the business if 
you wish. .Read the chap- 
ter headings, which will 
show you how complete 
the book is: 


I. Some Facts and General Principles for Fur 
and Skin Workers. 

Il. Correct Modes of Skinning Fur Animals. 

Ill. Stretching and Curing Fur Skins. 

IV. Handling Other Skins and Hides. 

Vv. Storing and Shipping Raw Furs. 

VI. Andian Skin Dressing. 

indian Fur Robes, 

Tools and Appliances for Tanning and 
Dressing. 

IX. Tanning Materials and Terms. 

X. Tanning Formulas and Recipes. 

XI. Preliminary Work, Soaking, Fleshing, 


greasing. 
Softening and Cleaning Skins. 











De- 


XII. 
XIII. Small or Light Furs, 
XIV. Heavy Furs. 
XV. Deer Skins and Buckskin. 
XVI. Sheep and Goat Skins. 
XVII. Miscellaneous Skins, Gator, Snake, Birds, etc. 
XVIII. Fur Dyeing, Uses and Principles. 
XIX. Dyeing Material and Appliances. 
XX. Colors and Formulas. 
XXI. Furriers’ Tools and Supplies. 
XXII. Making Up Furs and Garments. 
XXIII. Fur Robes. 
XXIV. Fur Rugs, With and Without Mounted Heads. 
XXV. Trimmings and Natural Heads and Tails. 
XXVI. Collars, Cuffs and Odd Pieces. 
XXVII. Coats and Capes. 
XXVIII. Caps, Mittens and Gloves. 
XXIX. Muffs and Neckpieces. 
XXX. Moccasins and Pacs, 
XXXI. Utilizing Fur Waste. 
XXXII. Cleaning, Repairing and Storing. 
XXXIII. Prices for Tanning and Other Fur Work. 
XXXIV. Appendix. 


If you like to handle furs, skins and hides HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND SKINS will show 
you how to make more money out of your catch or 
buy by tanning, dyeing and manufacturing into arti- 
cles for which there is usually a ready market at 
prices much higher than the raw skins will bring. 


Price, cloth bound, $1.00; postage, 10 cenis. 
A. BRB, HARDING, 74 N. Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 


It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing a $10.00 remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














Traps With 


-in~One 
MAKES them quicker on 

the trigger. Keeps 
rust away—in_ use orf 












is fact—expert trappers say so. 
Don’t scoff—pour afew drops o 
3-in-One on the pans of your 
traps when making a “set” and 
see how mink, muskrat, fox and 
skunk come to it. 


3-in-One oil 
is a trapper’s true friend—never 
be without it. Sold in sporting 
goods stores, hardware, drug 
and general stores: 1 oz., 10c; 
30z.,25¢; 8 oz.(i¢pt),50c. Also 
in Handy Oil Cans, just right for 

trappers’ use, 312 oz., 25c. If not 
with your dealer, we will send 


one of these cans by parcel post, 
full of 3-in-One for 30c. 


'4F REE—WwWrite for generous 
sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-OneOilCo. 


153 New St., New York 
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Take This Wonderful 
Phelaai onal Vous 


Vacation 


Free! 


LOY 
Trial 


“@PHONOGRAPH 


THE VANOPHONE, 


Plays 
Any Standard 


Mail coupon below or write today Disc Record 
for Special Ten Day Free Trial Offer 
on the wonderful all-metal Garford VANOPHONE Phonograph. 


Take it with you to camp, on your auto or motor boat trips—anywhere. 
Being all metal, it can be moved easily without injury. Will stand rouch usage 
or careless handling. Can’t warp or become damaged by rain or dampness. Its 
wonderful playing qualities arc built in to stay. 

The Garford VANOPHONE is truly a marvel of inventive ingenuity. 
Without a trace of harshness, it reproduces with faultless brilliancy and clear- 
ness the arias sung by great operatic stars. It plays violin, band, organ or an 

pular selection naturally, lifelike. The rich, perfect tones are uns' 
by any other instrument in the phonograph field. 


Free Trial Does Not Obligate You 
To Keep the Vanophone 


Accept our offer of a free test of this marvelous VANOPHONE. Send us 
your name and address on coupon, first carefully placing an “X” in the little 
square indicating the plan that interests you. 

The VANOPHONE is beautifully enameled in black with gold trimmin: 

It plays all standard disc records. Has exclusive Brake which automatica y 
starts and stops the machine. Has new and improved reproducer that repro- 
duces high and low notes with clear bell-like fullness. 

Guaranteed to contain no wood or tin in its construction. It is made en- 
tirely of alloy metal and all nickeled parts are highly polished. 


TO DEALERS If you are in position to handle the VANOPHONE in your trade 
territory, write at once for our attractive offer to Sporting Goods 


, Hardware Dealers and General Merchants who are willing to supply the demand. 


THE GARFORD MFG. CO., D Dept. AM Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Highest Grade Ti t in the World 





Mail This Free Coupon Today 


THE GARFORD MFG. CO., Dept. AM Elyria, Ohio. 


You may have a Ten Days’ Free Trial on either of the two plans. Mark X in 1) oppo- 
site plan which suits you best. Write your name and address on lines below and mail to us. 
ea obligating me to buy, please ship me a VANOPHONE for Ten Days’ Free Trial. 


nclosed find $12.00 ($12.50 West of the Rockies) for which please send me one VANO- 
PHONE. with privilege of returning same at your expense in ten days if not satisfactory 
you to refund money 
(if you simply wish Tevther particulars and literature regarding the VANOPHONE, then 
write name and address or send postal request.) 





cach akedabhebascdevts ccbbessersanesdsntargesssocdecesevess$ececdeucessoesoevesotocccosee coccccccoce 


Address, ....csceceee eee ceveee Ceoeereeeeerereereee Pee ee eee eeeerasesereees Cee eererereeeseeses re 
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SLEEP ONAIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 

4 and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
7 warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 

%| proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
ee x air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
= canoe, etc. 






Write for Catalogue C. 
Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 

















RIFLE RANGES for 
COUNTRY CLUBS 


WHY NOT? 








FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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When There Is Game 
Enough For All 


The day is coming when there will 
be as much wild game in this country 
as there was fifty yearsago. Men now 
living can remember the time when 
the sky was darkened by the flight of 
wild ducks, when wild turkeys, quail, 
grouse and other game birds abounded 
in our woods and fields. It does not 
take a great effort of imagination to 
picture what a return of these condi- 
tions will mean—not only tothe sportsman butalso 
to the farmer, the housewife and the market man. 







































Game farming is the medium through which the change 
will be brought about. By the establishment of game farms 
throughout the country it will be possible not only to meet 
the present active demand for game birds (now far larger 
than the supply) but also the increased demand which 
will come. 


Game breeding is both profitable and pleasant. Any one 
having a small amount of land may start a game farm and 
raise birds for his own consumption and for sporting and 
marketing purposes. 


If these possibilities appeal to you, or if you are interested 
from any standpoint in the increase of our game birds, write 
us for the book, ““Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. 
This book, which is sent without cost to those who ask fer 
it, takes up the subject in a broad way and gives much 
interesting and valuable information regarding many different 
game birds, their habits, food, enemies, and the methods for 
breeding and marketing them. 


In writing for your copy please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 243 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and “*E. C.’* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; 
L.4R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powders; Dynamite for Farming 













Game Breeding Dept., Room 243 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’. I am interested in game 
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Self-Loading Rifle 


Here is a rifle that is reloaded for you 
by the recoil. This means that you 
can shoot a series of shots very rapid- 
ly without taking the eye off the 
sights, as the operation of the gun is 
controlled by the trigger finger. Think 
what this means when hunting big 
game. 


The Winchester Model t1g10 Self- 
Loading rifle is strong, simple, and 
handy—not complicated or clumsy. 
It shoots a cartridge loaded with either 
a 200 or 250 grain bullet, and hits a ‘ 
blow of over a ton. It is the most 
modern recoil-operated rifle made and 
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It Hits Like The Hammer Of Thor 


Ask your dealer to show you one or send to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 


Conn., for catalogue describing this rifle. 
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-ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 





Efficiency Means High Speed 






.250-3000 Savage 


HIS is the day of high speed. 
What gives the modern automobile its efficiency? 
Its high speed, small bore motor. 


And what gives the .250-3000 Savage, the modern 
hunting rifle, its efficiency? Its high speed, small bore 
cartridge. 

The .250-3000 Savage gives a velocity of three thou- 
sand feet per second to its vicious little soft nose, Spitzer 
point bullet. 


This speed drives the bullet so hard that it shoots through 


half-inch steel at 100 yards, and it para- 
lizes the biggest, most dangerous animals in their tracks. 
This speed drives this bullet so flat that you need not 
raise your sight for 300 yards. 

This speed drives this bullet so straight that the rifle 
makes ten-shot “possibles” at 800 yards. 

And this speed reduces recoil toward the vanishing point 
though the rifle weighs only seven pounds. 

The beauty of outline and perfection of details and finish 
of the .250-3000 Savage must be seen to be appreciated. 


Write us for particulars 


All first-class gun dealers will be glad to show you this arm. 


——— a 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 287 Savage Ave., UTICA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles, Automatic 


Pistols and Ammunition. 





=== SAVAGE 











KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C 
Crossman, Lieut, 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, En- 
sign Lee, Dr. Mc- 
Donald; Navy, Col. 
Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Major Paul 
Wolf, and over 30 
commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army end National Guard, who saw and used the 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or 
shotgun. No frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















The Pad 


that makes 
ERS or breaks 
3 records 


The HUNTLEY SHOCK 
ABSORBER is the best gun pad 
on earth for trap or field shooting. 
It absolutely absorbs the recoil, cures the 
worst cases of “‘flinching”’ and is a positive insurance 
against sore shoulders. Made of the purest grade sponge 
rubber in either two or three plies. Percentages increase 
when shooters adopt the HUNTLEY. Records prove it. 
Sold by all the best Sporting Goods dealers, or write to us 
for full information. 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 








DEPT. B. 1609 HOWARD STREET, OMAHA 

















Costs No More than 
ordinary Guns 
$25 to $1000 


UT IUULLNL 1 


“She's Gaaranieed for Life 


Boys!” ihn great to feel that your gun is guaranteed 


for all time. 
—that it can never shoot loose. 


—that the coil springs (the only kind in the 
Fox) are forever guaranteed against breakage. 


This is how you will feel when you've bought 


your Fox. 


And remember that the Fox cogts no more 
than ordinary guns. 


Ask your dealer to show you this gun. 
Write us for the big Fox catalog. 


A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4654 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
QWUVUUAULAGAUILUGUAUUOULU SULLA LUAU LULL NLU 
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The Shells that Helped Win These Victories 


Pennsylvania Inter-State Champi- 
onship, Lansdale, Pa., May 19, 1916. 
Won by Mr. Allen Heil of Allentown 
with a perfect score—100 


High Amateur and High 
General Averages won 


by Mr. A. B. Rich- fw i : 
ardson—428 ex . B. > ' 
500. 

: All Won with Peters Shells. 


Missouri Inter-State Champion- 
ship. St. Louis, May 2-4, 1916, won 
py Mr. C. B. Eaton of Fayette— 
98 ex 100. 


Grand Missouri Handicap won by 
Mr. F. R. Cottrell, Perry—95 ex 100. 


High Amateur Average won by Mr. 
C. B. Eaton—481 ex 500 


See that your dealer gives you the ®) Brand. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRANCHES: New York, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Cincinnati, O. 




















comes in bottles and 
Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
Cans mae the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade aoe 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motion in gun 
actions. Prevents rust 
and tarnish, leading and 
pitting. Nevergums,dries 
out or gathers dust. Po 
ishes stock and fore-end 
beautifully. 10c, 25¢, 50c. 
Non-leak Handy Oil Cans 
with 3% ounces of 
good 3-in-One, 25c. 
Free — Sample and 
Use Dictionary 
3-in-One Oil Co. 
153 New St., N.Y.° 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
| AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


| successor to 


SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
| Rear Bldg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 




















COLT .45 CALIBER 
AUTOMATIC 


Adopted by U. S. Government for Army 
and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. 








BUY IT FROM BROWNING’S 


1916 CATALOG—JUST OUT 


150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 
IT IS FREE 


BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 


























ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 














King Triple Bead Sights For 
Savage High Power Rifles 


a > 


No. 3 No. 1 
Price postpaid, $1.50 each 


Sight No. 3 is adapted to Savage .22 and .250-3000 
H. P. Rifles, also Winchester Carbines. 


Sight No. | is adapted to all standard makes of arms 
having slot for front sight. 


Three Beads—lIvory, Gold and Black, 
all on your rifle at one time makes the 
most desirable ALL-ROUND sight ever 


put on an arm. 
In ordering always give model make 


and caliber. 


**Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ showing 
these and over 100 other models of KING Front 
and Rear Sights, FREE. 


D. W. KING 


Box 1531, DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 











Comparison Counts] 


Our Special Offer 
Tells You How to 
Compare Our 


Alpine 
Binoculars 








Paul We Weiss Optician denver, covonape 

















Why n not try a Lenharth 
cartridge box carrier 
when attending a handi- 
cap tournament where the cart- 
ridge stands are discarded, no 
doubt you will be among the 
winners if entered in the Grand 
American Handic ef at St. 
Louis, Mo. $2.00 a 


Chas. Loepfe Hardware Co. 
3766 S. Broadway 
St. Louis, Missouri 




















TA 

ww IN ff Heda 
L 3 Bet — 
| ~— “Disturb 
Uy a= <p <= Manor Game 





At Home-Camp or Club 


‘Raise your score of hits. Then teach the whole 
family—women and all—to protect themselves in 
case of need. Besides it's great LEN Use a 


on your rifle and no one will be disturbed. Because there re is 20 FREE 
ae aol recoil—no jar—women do not get nervous 

a showing as men with practice. Read about the BOOK 
eb er — hd Experience” in our free booklet. Please men 
tian whether your dealer seils this Silencer when you write 


MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LYMAN 
(SUN - SIGHTS 


Improve 







make as 


62 Homestead Ave 











Marksmanship 


40 years of experience 
back of them 
The LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN.,U.S.A 








Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s pee 
Cheaper or Bett 
row HL a CIE for Eatalog 
CLEMENT co. 
= Ay = &' -, Cincinnati, 0. 








Good for menor boys. Fires repeatedly. 
| Loads automatically. Easy, smooth 


action. Metal parts non-rusting. 

walnut stock, Adjustable sights. G 

teed. Price saves you half. Order direct. 
Write for special circular, 


Menigomeyliand Ye &3 5 
Mew York, Chicage, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, 
Write house most convenient to you. 



























NO CATALOGS 






PAUL E. STEUCK 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC, 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 








ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


























NEWTON 


HIGH - POWER 


RIFLES 


Highest Velocity Rifles in the World 


.22 ealiber Newton, 90-grain 
bullet, velocity 3100 foot sec- 
onds, energy 1921 foot pounds. 


.25 ealiber Newton, 140-grain 
bullet, velocity 3000 foot sec- 
onds, energy 2800 foot pounds. 


.30 caliber Newton, 172-grain 
bullet, velocity 3000 foot sec- 
onds, energy 3440 foot pounds. 


.35 caliber Newton, 250-grain 
bullet, velocity 2975 foot sec- 
onds, energy 4925 foot pounds. 


Newton patent protected point, heat in- 


sulated bullets, with copper jackets, spitzer 
expanding points. Stay spitzer until they 
strike, then expand. The most deadly 
game killing bullet yet designed. Only 
pure copper jackets used. Do not give 
metal fouling. 

A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. 

Our rifles will be ready for delivery in 
quantities about July Ist. 

Newton straight line hand reloading 
tools are best. 


Send stamp for descriptive circular. | 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
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CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 


‘Never-Leak’ fect! | 
































Boot for Sportsman am, 
Designed for general out- aii} 
door wear. Sturdy and 4 FH 
staunch, for heavy Zz RYE as ort TH 








service 
on the trail, yet ‘Tight and 
yielding to ‘the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 


i APPALACHIAN 


= ea COMBINATION 
pee Aw TENT~°PACKSACK 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 

This is a tent and a pack as well, for it 
folds up in the ground-cloth, which in turn 
when folded and laced on the sides becomes 
a pack, 23x22 inches, with shoulder straps 
for easy carrying. The pockets are 8x12 in. 
After the blanket is folded in the tent and 
the pack is made up, there remains ample 
space for other duffle. 

Made of green waterproof material, with bobbi- 
net front and window in back. The stormproof ““V”’ 
shaped front (not shown in picture) can be quickly 
snappedin place. It is practical, well constructed 
and intended for the hardest kind of service. 

Size 7x4 ft., will sleep two, Weight 8 Ibs., $17.50 
Size 7x5 ft., will sleep three, Weight 11 lbs., 20.00 


Sporting Goods Catalog Free 


This tent and hundreds of other articles for the 
Camper, Fisherman and Hunter are described in 
our 336-page ““Sportsman’s Handbook”’ and catalcg. 
This book sent free if you mention No. 662. 


POWHATAN ROBINSON, President 


ze &- Cc. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. New YorK SPORTING Goons Co. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 15 and !7 Warren St., New York. 


The WEBER Good Sleeping On 
PACK Any Camp Ground 


The Newest and Best in Pack 
Sacks 
Nothing like sleeping in the open air! Sound, cool sleep and 


“4 a ae have been looking 
plenty of fresh air every hour of the night! You can enjoy 
Made in oe that every- both to the full, with a 


Seam PERFECTION PNEUMATIC 


Send Seiekaniadl Circular 
PRICE $2.50 to $8.00 Mattress With Sleeping Bag 
Every inch of this “air’’ mattress is a soft resting 


NOTE: We are complete outfitters for the 

hunter, the fisherman, the hiker, or for any // 
place for your frame and muscles. It is non-absorb- 
ent and sanitary—never damp—and always clean. 





applied for) which holds tight 
keeps the water out. Made 
of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide, Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, “hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 
Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 

Never-Rip 
Watershed Seam 




















one of the many outdoor sports that 
everyone enjoys. 


WEBER ARMS COMPANY 


818 17th St. DENVER, COLO. 


A Perfection Pneumatic Mattress is always cool 
and comfortable—it cannot absorb heat. It is easily 














































carried everywhere as it rolls small and light. 
Cooking and 
¢ Li hti This mattress has been called “the toughest and 
i $ Ing most durable mattress made’’—letters from “out- 
door people”’ in all sections are convincing proof of 
At last! A convenient, efficient, compact, economical gas good service. Write for catalog illustrating many 
cooking and lighting’ outfit for campers, hunters, motor- conveniences of the Pneumatic Mattress Sleep- 
ists, and outers in general. ing Bag in the home, and to the camper, motorist, 
AUTO HOT PLATE yachtsman and motor boatist—better write now. 
(Camp Frost 0-Lite oy may 519 17th St 
Operates on Prest ite gas, obtainable in e 
tomobile size cylinders, from dealers eve! P um ti Mfg. C Brooklyn 
‘ ‘where. Costs buta few cents an hour. Pack- ne a IC 0. » N.Y. 
ed in neat .carton, weighs but 6 lbs, Oc- 
z jes little space. Price $4.50 (Canada 
Bios ning, he, postage extra, W rte 
camp lighting postage extra. Wri 
for °C ® far = Boy. king and Lighting’’ 
klet or se Bry order at 
a on money-back guarantee, 
a> The Prest-0-LiteCo., Inc. 
405 Speed way, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Office a Factory 
Merritton, Ontario 











CAMPING AND 


OUTING GOODS 





MUNSON LAST 
ARMY SHOES 


Made by 

























Buckingham & Hecht a 
San Francisco, Cal. =< ARMY 
We select the very finest — 
prime calfskins and tan : 
them by our “Indian Tan yo eg a 
Process” to give that soft forthe U. 8. 


velvet feeling and durable 
wear. 
For 


Troopers, Hunters, 
Hikers, Campers, 


army. 


and 
General Outdoor Ser- 
vice. 
If not sold by your 
dealer order direct 
from us. 


Delivered Free 
A new pair or 

your money 
back if they do 
not fit. 


SOMETHING NEW 
No. 2040S Army Shoe at $5.00 


A strongly built street shoe, on the MUNSON ARMY 
LAST, regulation heavy single army oak sole, fine smooth 
black calf upper, firm box toe. 


Approved by 
Mr. Chauncey Thomas 











IDEAL ae 










§} Just what the 
” camperor woods- 
H man needs. The 
i; Ideal telescopes from long-handled 
: shovel to compact size that fits any 
kit. Light weight and durable. 
The IDEAL is made of high-carbon 
steel, nickel-plated. Will stand a 
life-time of hard work. 
H $2.00 AT ALL DEALERS. 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us. Dealers supplied 
through the jobbing trade. 
Ideal Manufacturing Co., North Kansas City, Mo, 











Light for your camp. A simple, safe and 
practical Lantern forSportsmen, pers, 
Boats, Docks, Farmers, Dairymen, Ware- 
houses, etc., throwing a brilliant, steady 
and powerful light of 300 C. P. Burns 15 
hours on one quart of gasoline. Storm- 
proof, Bug-proof. No wicks—no smoke— 
no chimneys to break, fitted with mica 
chimney, protected with strong guard. 
Most easily operated Lantern made; always 
ready. Every Lantern guaran » sent 
anywherein U.S. prepaid on receipt of $6.50. 


Agents write for territory. 
THE TURES MFG. CO. 
411 Sixth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Dalit Renee: Bid... 565. idan ccciew ew ewes ees 


Full line THE 








Clothing. 
= 


f= | “S i t N G TAC K L E Agents for £ ccna 
HEADQUARTERS 


Bee PLETE stock of Fly Books, Boots, Waders and all 
other equipment for your Fishing Trip 


Leonard Rods, all lengths and weights............. 


& : 

devchsueereen $30.00 
os 86% ober 25.00 
Pie LP Pee 15.00 
se Hav dgpesnve 1.50 
PR ALE ee 5.00 

chavgakesées 1.50 
tquenapaesagss 75 
vane taebe da 1.50 


TRITCH 


Ccotemented Varney Bide aie inci dicot ee sis dcseenns 
Split Bamboo Rod with Tip Case...........+.e00% 


UE WEIMER a o> ong ss c< ob varknaieet sey scibenen 


pega UG ss o's kan bee Reto nae a eke 


Split Wits FING, BOE Gates vciicns s inickdquanes ie 
Imported English Dry Flies, per doz. ...........+-- 


of ae GEO. 
vum,. | HARDWARE COMPANY 
Outing 1022-24 17TH STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


Western Headquarters for Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


and Montague 
High-Grade Rods. 





U. S. ARMY SHOES 


Tan or Black 
Sizes 6 to 11 


Widths C, D and E $5 


THE Shoe for the 
Great Outdoors 














TURES ¢as*"* LANTERN: 









































CAMPING AND OUTING 








GOODS 11A 





SUMMER OUTING 
je —- without, 


2-CYLINDER 
KR a 





INVUIDE 
oe MOTOR 


Original 2-Cylinder Rowboat Motor 


HE motor that is free from vibration— 













Built: 

. it does not shake the boat. in : 
Simple to understand, run and manage. Mag- 
Speedier than most launches. Well-made neto, 
—handsome design—beautiful finish. — 
Catalog Sent on Request. tery 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
259-A South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 















p — 

A Dae your own CANOE 
$28—Ask for Free Circular 
Go down the river thissummer—up creek— 
or catch ao of fish trolling in near- 
by lakes. Get our 

Sporting Goods Circular Free 


Saves half on all outdoor outfits. Sturdy, graceful 
canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. Write today, 


Ward Ye Dept. GR 431 


New York Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth 
Portland, Ore. Write house most convenient 











Real Fishing Comfort 


That's what you get with the use of a Caille 
Five Speed Motor. Turning two thumb-screws 
clamps it to any rowboat in a jiffy. In an hour 
you can be in the midst of the fishing grounds 
—9 miles from home. Troll all the way if you 


wish for the 
Speed 


































@J Motor 
With Starter 


has an ideal trolling speed. It starts without 


cranking by simply pulling a strap Has a 
high speed, trolling speed, neutral, slow and 
fast reverse Magneto is builc in the fly- 
wheel Has water-cooled silencer on ex- 


These and many other features 
of this highest developed 
outboard motor are fully 
described in free catalog 


haust. 













No. 10. Get a copy—now 

larger motors THE CAILLE 
from 2 to 30 H. P PERFECTION MOTOR 

| Ask for catalog COMPANY 










24 and tell us 


— of your F 1532 oy te 













F Eri 2 took on 


of Boat Models for work, fishing, cruising. 
yr Book of (or all) of them if you are interested in 
boating for pleasure, or profit. Book 








A Perfect Weed Repeller 


Something new, an absolute weedless trolling or casting affair. Can be used 
with any kind of lure. It not only keeps weeds off from the hooks, but off 
from the spoon or propeller as well. It glides through the weeds like a snake, 
and every strike is a sure catch. It has been in constant use for two years, 
putting on the market. Money back if not satisfied. Send for it now 

25c, or at your dealer. Send for circular. 


The Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 4 Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. 











ENNEBEC 


Canoeing makes you ‘‘hungry as a bear’’—puts color in 
your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength in your body. 
Own a Kennebec. Book tells about Kennebec paddling, 
sailing and motoring models. Describes perfect style, 


reat speed, strength, lightness. Write now 
Keanchec Canoe Co, GO RR Sq, Walerville, Me. 
He 


Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


1ONEW FEATURES 2 the 
mt ne Porto 


Our new catalog 


Porto, including built-in hi 

fily-wheel magneto, unlimited speed con- 

trol, automobile type carburetor, double 

capacity fuel tank, 4 ings, newly 

gned pump, etc., 
Th eo Waterman Porto } has the perfect speed 
trol of an automobile. Simply rnift lever to get 
any speed desired, forward orreverse. Wonde 1 
’ —.. You can stop yo 

boat in half ite length: ook 






























































without tg your engine, 
Troll at any s with any 
t or size of boat. 


these essentials or you 
will not be getting full value for 
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TRAVEL SECTION 














There is a bit of Paradise 
out in Colorado and 
California 


Plan to spend your summer outing there. 
You don’t have to shoot or fish. 


The camp—the tent, the trees, the grass, the 
untainted air—will build bone and muscle, 
and repair the waste and wear. 


—Daily Excursions via Santa Fe 





On your Santa Fe way to California you can 
visit Petrified Forests and the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona. 


Ask for folders of trains and trip. 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Manager, Santa Fe Ry. 
1118 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 




















His Dream of the 
Honeymoon Trail 


No brush could paint or pen describe 
with justice, the wonderful scenic gran- 
deur of the Colorado Rockies. Those who 
have seen them can never forget their 
majestic, towering, snow - capped peaks 
and rugged, pine-clad cafions. In Den-~ 
ver’s New Mountain Parks and The 
Rocky Mountain National Park the most 
attractive parts are easily accessible by 
rail, auto and trolley. 


2 Vacation Booklets 


**One Day in Denver’s New Mountain Parks’’ 
**Colorado Scenic Vacation Guide’’ 


FREE ON REQUEST 


A picture story of how you can enjoy 
Denver’s New Mountain Parks, The 
Rocky Mountain National Park and 38 
Rail, Auto and Trolley Scenic and Sight- 
seeing Trips into the Colorado Rockies 
from Denver. Where to go, what to see, 
and how to get there. amping trips, 
Fishing, Mountain Climbing and Hiking. 
Write for them today. 


The Denver Tourist Bureau 
736 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 














TRAVEL SECTION 
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fain Region | 


* Mexico, is by every phase— 
fe Playground of America” 

























Take Your 
Outing in a 


CAMP-MOBILE 


Continue the pleasure of motoring with the joy of life in the open. 
The Camp-mobile is a real outing trailer. Contains two double 
beds, two compartment ice chest, stove, lockers for every camping 
necessity, a folding tent of water-proof duck—all in compact form 
on wheels. One man can set it up in 7 minutes—just hook it on 
behind your car and you are ready to start. 


As a Commercial Trailer 


Camping outfit easily removed—makes a commercial trailer with 
1,500 lbs. capacity. Price, completely equipped $165 F. 0. B. Factory. 


Send for interesting explanatory 
booklet—“‘Near to Nature’s Heart’. 


Cozy Camp and Auto Trailer Co. 


Fifth Floor Hume-Mansur Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























Dent Throw Away 


Your WornTirech 
You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have been 
getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by 

half-soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in their tire expense. . 

Without a cent deposit, prepay the 
We Deliver Free express and shee’ oon ~~ Re tl the 
judge. Durable Treads double the life of your tires and are sold un- 
der a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture, Applied 
in your own garage in thirty a Sa ae inniin dammed 

ore or 1s a 
Specia I Discou nt Seepen dou chigenent direct from 
factory. Don't take any more chances with yourtires. Maiithecoupon 

Today and find out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
736 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. G36 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill, 720-867 Weolworth Bidg., New York City 
Gentlemen :—Please send me without obligation, full information, 
i sample snd guarantee. 


























LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing trip 
this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and Lake 
Alicia on Colorado Midland Railroad near Thomas- 
ville. 


Both lake and stream fishing good the entire season. 


Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal spot for 
rest and recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all times. 


We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices, For further 
particulars write 
P. J. ENGELBRECHT, 


€ 
Troutville, Colo. 


‘ei 


JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in extent, and 
its resources if developed would support an Empire. In a broad sense it 
contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. 
In a lesser sense it contains 100,000 acres of valley land, its people are 
intelligent and law-abiding, its products are Horses and Cattle. It is 
noted for its unparalleled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal 
life; it is said 125 different kinds of binds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the summer season. 
It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisherman, Wild Nature Lover, 
and Camera Hunter. 


The LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream. 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large and com- 
modious, the purest of spring water is piped to the house for domestic 
and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, milk, eggs and garden stuff. 
No one connected with the ranch uses intoxicants or tobacco in any 
form. Guests who wish will be taught by experts, the use of the camera, 
fly-rod, horse-back riding, camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on 
call, daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, ee and fishing trips, and trips through the Yellowstone 
Park, istent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 

















AMORETTI LODGE 


Situated in the Absaroka Mountains. Best of trout fishing, 
and big game hunting. Our hospitality is dispensed to 
those seeking trophies, rest or comfort. 

Weinvite your inquiries in regard to the best way of visit- 
ing this wonderful region. 


E. AMORETTI, DUBOIS, WYO. 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


Gnoctebeeeetet pote of dogs in the rr Bmw 
SONABLE, pe a yh. ce % hun - 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte Canon, 
64 miles from Denver. Eight thousand feet elevation. 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 
In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone. 
RATES FROM $12 TO $15 PER WEEK 
Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has good use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is at its best here, and every stream- 
let that joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport. 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among anglers, is within 
walking distance, 
Address for further particulars. 


MRS. D.N. CASSELL, Cassell’s P. O., Colo. 




















FISHING TACKLE AND 


IMPLEMENTS 15A 





O23 Fe2 Bee G3 Fe? Be: T3 
it Wiggles! Jzm=-Danby” [t ~opbjeS! 


=| ~~ This bait depends entirely on 


The Jim Dandy is the greatest fish-bait sensation of 1916. 


its successful imitation of wounded 


nature to create a sudden and terrible appetite among game fish. It wiggles and wobbles 

through the watter exactly like a crippled minnow and will outfish any other bait now 
on the market, and fishermen using this great bait will obtain the greatest number of 
strikes from their casts. Every cast proves it. 


The Jim Dandy issold by all 
dealers in fishing tackle, or maile 
direct, for 7Sc. Buy one 

and get all the fun and excite- 

ment there is in fishing. 


No. 101 — Plain 
white, for dull days. 
No. 102 — White 
with red collar, for 
bright days. > 
No. 103 — Frog ~ 
color, for murky, 
roily water. 
WISE SPORTSMAN’S 
SUPPLY CO. 


845 Great Northern Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I Taught Game Fish 
How ?t’ Bite 


Fishin’ was a lost art, an’ th’ 
better class of game fish actually 
Sorgot how t’ bite. I had to do somethin’ for th’ 
cause, so I invented the Jim Dandy 
it. This baitis a regular hu mdinger. 4 
> It shows fish how t’ bite, an’ ‘T, 
it’s th’ only bait that makes ‘~ 
’em put pep in their work. Fish 
are mighty proud t’ strike at th’ 
Dandy—they even look for it, an’ 
they see it wigglin’ an’ wobblin’ along— 
) es Uh re acrippled minnie—the y organ- 
. ize a riot, an’ will actually commit murder t’ git 
» that bait’ 
\ If you fish for th’ exercise there is in castin,’ 
any old bait will do, an’ you don’t even have t’ 
fish in th’ water, but if you fish for th’ sport 
o’ catchin’ ‘em, you’ve got t’ use a Jim 
\ Dandy, or go home with Sewer fish than 
th’ fellow who uses this bait — that’s 
‘Ge. Jishin’ history. Th’ moral is — git a 
om Jim Dandy an’ git th’ fish. 


Jim 
when 











COLD 


/ an 


PRIZE 


Ideal f for anaes or casting; ap- 
peals to amateurs or profession- 
als. Hooks being behind body of 
baitmake it practically weedless. 
Floats when not in use—can't 
catch on bottom. By many re- 
cord catches proven a sensational 
killer for all kinds of game fish. 86-in. muska 
de Mark) 


RUSH T<33 MINNOW 


(PATENTED JUNE 23, 1914, AND DECEMBER 22, 1914) 


Made of wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors. Pack- 
ed in neat, compact box, in White, red head; White, yellow and 
green mottled back; Yellow, red head; Yellow, red and green mot- 
tled back. Our ‘‘Radiant’’ Bait glows at night. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his mame and 75e. for 
sample, or $3 for complete set of four assorted brilliant colors. 


TODAY FOR ° 


ONE Nour's < CATCH 
by J. K. Rush (Patentee)at Pul- 
aski, N. Y. Catch of three 3-ib. 
small mouth bass, two4-lb.large 
mouth bass, two ’3- ib. northern 
pike, one 10-in, —— and one 


(Registered 


WRITE Dealers this proposition is big. 
TAILS OF $60.00 GOLD Write for special offer, giving 
PRIZE OFFER. your jobber’ s name. 


U.S. Specialty Company, 9545S. A. & K. Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Crab Wiéslers 


Biggest teasers ever 
tossed to a bass. 
Semi-weedless. 
Work at 

any 

depth. 


The first 

Casting 

Imitation 

ofthe Natural Food 
of the Biack Base 


No. 1809C 
EXACTLY imitates live crab 


in color and motion. Floats 
while at rest, dives and zigzags 
when reeledin. Last season’s success proved this crab idea to be 
the sauciest lure and deadliest killer of all the Heddon inventions, 
The New ‘‘Baby Crab.’’ Samein aah, pons ple and action, 
except smaller. k ew double ine 
stead of triple hooks. Surerin 
hooking, more weedless and 
easier to cast—the Heddon 
masterpieceineffectiveness 

and all-round utility. 


=/ Either style at 85c 


dealers or postpaid 


if not made by Hed- With variable line fastening to reg- 


ulate depth; Heddon non-cracking 
don. its not porcelain enamel; patent hold-fass 
a Genuine 


k presentation. 


Send for for beautiful, Sree catalog of 
Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiac Rods 
and Mi taining splendid “Cece 
Ssh pictures and new fishing chart 
James 


ey 
Heddon’s Sons, Box 25, Dowagiac, Mich. 


















This department in our advertising pages has been opened for the manufacturer and 
seller of handy devices used by fishermen, and whose respective reputations for produc- 
ing dependable goods can be vouched for. We aim to carry only the advertisements of 
reputable manufacturers and we shall be very glad to investigate fully any complaint we 
receive with regard to misrepresentation of goods advertised in this department, especially if 
OUTDOOR LIFE is mentioned in answering the advertisement, 
















Did You Get — 
Your Copy ¥ ~ 


F not, we have it wait- 
ing for your nameand 
address. Sendacard \@ 
and you will get astory that \ 
will carry you back to the time 
when you “really lived’’—back to | 
the days we all love to recollect. \@ 
It is illustrated by a famous car- | 
toonist. Besides a story that will | 
make your blood tingle, it contains a 
lot of helpful hints and valuable in- 
formation on the sport of Angling * ” 

that will be appreciated by both beginners and the 
most critical of Anglers. Write for your copy today. 


South Bend Bait Company, 9294 W. Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 































4 
ay Strength-Invisibility ie , 
~. The Joe Welsh leader (Telarana Nova) 4 

a»? is colorless as water and has no knots. 

‘ There’s a size for every fish, fresh or salt water. 
Guaranteed breaking strengths, 4 to 30 pounds. 
Testthemout. Oneleader landed 1,600 pounds 

of fish! Many last entire season. No longer any excuse 

for losing big fish or expensive lures. Send this ad and 

25 cents for 3-foot sample. Six and 9-foot lengths, 50 and 

75 cents, Accept no substitutes, 


Je oe Welsh *** PASADENA, sige | 













Fai THE FISH THAT | 
& ? DIDN’TGET AWAY 


that big one—landed him this time 
—thankstothis handy gaff. Spreads 
7% inches—length 18 inches. Holds 
fish from % to 20 pounds. 


MARBLES 


CLINCHER GAFF 


is controlled by one hand: closes in a 
wink—hangs on like a bull terrier—can't 










mangle fish or pinch hands. Can be 
locked with points together. Far 
better than a landing net. Dealers 
or postpaid direct, $1.00. Cata- 
log of 60 specialties for outers 
and sportsmen free. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
r6j 571 Delta Ave. 
| Gladstone, Mich. | 


G. M. SKINNER’S 


FAMOUS FLUTED SPOON BAITS 


100 Varieties and Sizes 


Send for Catalog No. 47 
describing New Baits CLAYTON, N. Y. 














THE COMPLETE ANGLER 





a, Izeak Walton 
s a ae Wey and a s:oage Lite of eof Waltons by Layo 
ag = Major; the Author's Ont 
» ioctea Notes year to 
and Historical I concerning Walton and 
and their Works. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER 




















IT’S A “WHALING” GOOD ROD 


Let DAD Whaling Make that Rod you are Dreaming of. A Rod that fits 
with your Soul; strictly hand-made; split Bamboo or Bethabara-Fly-Bait 
Casting-Salt-Water or Rods for Any Work. Why buy a factory Made Rod 
when for a few Dollars More you can have an Individual Rod? Prices 
$10 to $3 . 


It’s a Be “eas Belt Tackle Box 





You can’t spill the Tackle out of this Box unless you stand on your head. 
Write for Fisherman’s Booklet. 


The G. E. Whaling & Son Co., 801-9 Champlain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















2 Luc pi 
< 


$3.30 you can get a genuine Bristol Steel 
This rod 
reel seat 


Weighs up to 15 Ibs. Write for we circular, 


Wade Eee, 


Now For. Chicago, Kansas City, 


etme elimi ,Ore. 
bane OOO “el oo 





























































FINE FISHING TACKLE 
p> One etsie en 


under the same roof 
Making Fishing Tackle since 1867 and pulling 
strong. This is a recommendation in itself. No 
diverting of energies among different kinds of 
merchandise—nothing but Tackle,and we have reached 
that high efficiency which is theresuitof specialization. 
We never sacrifice quality to make a low price but 


neither do we ever use quality as an excuse for a 
high price. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 




















86-87 Fulton Street, New York City 

ont ¢ tavorite hook _ 

£¢ ‘4 Substitute for 

~ 3 

3 Attracts 

<3 Fish by its 

on Taste, Smell 

GM\, 1313 S. Fairfield Ave. jl 

Pa © hicago, Il 

eg 

N 

Ea 





MICHIGAN DOPE 


THIS 18 THE DOPE raar KILLED FATHER 
“LETS GET A MOVE On US" 





You probably have not tried MICHIGAN DOPE. This is the dope that will actu- 
ally give you comfort while out fishing, hunting or camping. Send for circular. 


Postpaid 1-oz. can, 25c.; 4-oz. can, 50c. 


Pha Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
Duluth, Minn.. U. ‘ U.S. 3. A. 








SEND FOR OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS], 


sees Address Subscription Department 7 


{Outdoor Life’ Pub.’ Co., Denver, Colo. 


et Oe 














Hildebrandt Baits Hook @ Land Fm 


Made in 3 canoe, 11 sizes an 
es. Reversible blades, — 
eable flies, providing outfits 


for any oo of 


‘ac ile 


e fishing 
Catalo 
. with coun obs et, Logansport, {nd. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co. 437 High St 





















# ised This Reel 


Fcr the very same reason that other great 
sportsmen do and have done for 30 years. 
are the recog 


MEEK, REELS nized standard 


of reel sportsmanship because of their 
superior quality and satisfactory ser- 
vice. The Meek has won more trophies, twice 
over, than all other reels combined. Write 
for Catalogue I, which shows full line 


B. F. Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 




























MANCHESTERSVT® 


HOLLAND TELESCOPIC STEEL 
FISHING RODS BEST STEEL ROD MADE 


32different styles. All guar- 
anteed. Made of best grade steel tubing. Carbonized, 
hardened, tempered and submitted to severe bending tests. 
Joints fitted with locking device permitting rod to be telescoped from 30 
to 15 inches. Finely finished in olive green enamel and nickel. Cork grip 
CATALOG FREE. 
National Sporting Goods Co., Distributors, 








St. Joseph, Mich. 














Mr. Bait Caster—You might as well give up now as 
later, for we are going to shoot printer's ink at you until 
you try the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows; then no 
printers’ ink will be neccessary. 




















° Last Season we gave you the 2 1-8 
Another New Size inch size. Now we are givin 


a little one 1¥inches long. It is just the size of the cut be ow. 
a 


eall the famous Knowles Automatic Strikers. Fine for 

casting or trolling. Hook 

: releases when fish strikes 

and sudden gtop at end 

: - of slot sets_hook deeply’ 

=. into jaw. Wiggles and 

darts like a live one. Catches more fish because 
hook is in right pipe. Ask your dealer or send tous. Fully 
Guaranteed. Booklet Free. Length of new size, 1% in. Price 35¢ 


156" 35c; 2%" 35c 23%4"55c; 34" 6 Sc; 444" BOc; 544" $1. 
ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 
S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS Ree Be ee 











I The Very Latest—JAMISON’S HUMDINGER 


THE STRUGGLING BAIT 


The only bait ever made that really struggles. This wonderful 
bait has three different motions at the same time. The forward 
motion, a fast wiggling motion from side to side, and an extremely rapid 
up and down motion of the rear end of the bait, giving it the most lifelike 
imitation of a wounded minnow struggling to reach cover ever 
produces. No other bait can even approach it. It is the limit. 
t can be used as a deep diving wiggler, a near-surface wiggler, 
or a surface splatter bait, at will. The bait weptects the hooks 
to such an extent that it goes through weeds in a surprising 
manner. Make no mistake. This bait is a real fish getter. 
Celluloid enamel does not come off, nickel fittings, and hooks 
: that are detachable and do not interlock. Send for catalog of 
Red Head with White Body, all White, all Yellow, all Red. Tackle, Reels, Baits, Flies, Spoons, Fly Dressing Materials, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. D., 736 S. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











75c 


Postage 3c 























MR. FISHERMAN 


You are either a SPORT or aSPORTSMAN. 
If you are a SPORT, you will not care what 
neers nney to get fish, BUT if you are 

LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER, 75c oT ee ne Sod as 
Our Pork Rind Minnows are not only SPORTSMANLIKE tackle, but they will get more game fish than | 43, 5, 
any other lure, no matter how many hooks they may have. These lures are made in two styles, the Little rose tite 
Egypt Wiggler for general casting and trolling, and the Skidder for shallow and weedy waters and those = 
able to cast alight lure. We would prefer that you buy from your DEALER, but if he is sleeping at the | ““ ross, “cr evELAND.® 
switch, send us 75¢ for sample. Try itfor30 days, then if you feel PRICE, 25 CENTS 
that you would care to fish without it, send it back and we will remit 
85c. Weput up pork rind strips especially cut for these lures, 
They are thin and flexible, free from grease, and will reduce your 
bank roll just 25c. Puta paper dollar, postage stamps, personal 
check or money order in an envelope, and let us send you one of 
these lures and a bottle of pork rinds. 


Made by AL. FOSS, 1724 to 1736 Columbus Road, Cleveland, O. SKIDDER, Se 





























_HIGH GRADE MIDWEST 


AUTTTASSOUCETOSCT HHS FRCOQETOOOCOUETOCOOCOOOOEL CODEC OATOCOOOETEAEH ELPA OTTTTT 
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GUNS 
RIFLES | 






































We Manufacture 


Haywood Trout Flies, $1.50 per 
dozen. Tested Hooks—Water- 
fowl Dressings. The reliable fly 
for fishing. Quality—Finish— | 
also exclusive patterns. 


F oxy Quiller Patented Trout Flies $3. 00 22 


Translucent Airtight Quill Bodies—A dry floating insect scientifically con- 
structed of animal substance—and an active imitation on the water—they last 

try an assorted dozen—on 6-8-10 or 12 hooks. They deceive the angler— 
they hook the fish. 








MONARCH TROUT FLIES GOLD MEDAL TROUT FLIES 
Pennel Eyed Hooks Pennel Eyed Hooks 
Per Dozen, $1.00 Per Dozen, 75c¢ 


ae >= AM Tn WoO 


BLUE RIBBON TROUT FLIES, Per Dozen, 50c. 
HAND MADE RODS 


























Colorado Special, $15.00—Daniels Special, $25.00 
OUTING Leonard, $30.00, $35.00—Hardy, $35.00, $40.00 


THE WHITNEY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
SUPPLIES Most Complete Store in the West DENVER, COLO. 


Be maCu>me ys DCO] F 
Be = 



























FISHIN@ TACKLE 


AND IMPLEMENTS 
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MEISSELBACH 


FISHING REELS 





SPIN THEM 
AND LISTEN! § 


Expert anglers everywhere use the 
SWIFT AND SILENT 00 


"Takap art” 
Bait = Reel 


A hundred thousand in use and every 
user a booster. More prize winners in 
Field & Stream Contests in recent years 
have used Meisselbach Reels than 

any other reel at any price. 


“Tripart’’ Reel, little brother 
of the Takapart, $4.00. 


Ask your Fishing 
Tackle Dealer. 











| 
| 


Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O° BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Trademark 

















One tackle dealer, in an unguarded moment, tried to 
sell someordinary lures to Everett True after Everett had 
tried the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows. After he got 
out of the hospital he was more careful. 


















How Many Fish 
a FA Lo) Roky ag 


How many 
times has your line 
broken just as you were 
about to land a big one? 

And in nine cases out of ten 
it broke just because your old 
tip had chewed, frayed or cut it. 


Perfection Tips 


Are the only tips that will not cut, loop, snarl or chew up 
your cherished line, or cause it to break at a critical mo- 
ment. They are hard as flint and smooth as satin, exquis- 
itely finished and never crack, break or bend 
Each one sold under our guarantee of satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. Endorsed by anglers and the trade. Take some 
with you on your next trip—you can put them on any rod, 

bamboo or steel, in a jiffy. Special sizes to order. 


0000 OOOO 
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Tell us how many 




























PERFECTION TIPS 













€ u want 
hock. 





old top enclose ¢ rey « € tamy 

and we'll send your Perfection Tips to you at onc 
then for some real fishing without the usual 
breaking of tips and snarling and of 
your pet lines’ _REMEMBER— enemas 


back if not satisfied. 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
613C Seventeenth St, 


Denver, Colo. 


Surface Plugs for 
Hot Weather Casting 


That's the time when you can coax them to the surface 
the time when you can get the most enjoyment. We 
show here three tried and proven South 
Bend surface baits. Proven fish-getters. 
The Woodpecker, which is made in 
Standardand Midget sizes is a well-known 
bait among és lers. Its collar head is 
concaved and creates a strong riffle, whic 
seems irresistible to the gamy f: ilows. i = 
The South Bend Surf Oreno is a float - 
ing bait that has proven a big killer. The 
bait rides very high,so the spinners cut the 
water,creating just the proper com- 
motion to make it most attractive. 
And—the wonderful Bass Oreno 
(wobbler) bait. Ask anyone who has 
used it or try it yourself and you 
will never be without this a. arkable fish-getter. 

These baits can be sec ure 2d at most sporting goods stores. Read 
**The Days of Real Sport”’ abook you will never forget. Sent free. 
South Bend Bait Co. 8266 at: Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

e famus 


lakers of the th Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reet 


























lieved our designers had at 











A year’s trial in the hands of 








dependable, efficient fly reel yet 
Besides reduction in weight 








Specially designed 


preventing the line from fouling. 
reinforced flanges shaped to preserve t 


tracking line. 


See this ree} at your dealer's today 





The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


A Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 
—that’s what scientific anglers have for years been demanding. That’s what we be- 


sult of their long months of experimentation and exhaustive tests before anglers in our 
“Pflueger-Golden” West Fly Reel 


has but strengthened our conviction that in this reel we are 


notable features of this reel are: 

**line shedding’’ oil cups, 
click buttons, counter sunk screws and cranks, 
Patented 


strength with maximum capacity and even 
Crank screws and oil cups are 
slotted to admit a one or ten-cent piece (a con- 
If he hasn't his supply yet, send direct. 
lined jeweler’s case with Marvel oil can): 60-yards, $5.25; 80-yards, $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25. 


NOTICE—Write for free copy ““Tips on Tackle’’ containing much information for anglers. 


last evolved when in the Spring of 1915 we first placed the re- 


anglers—subjected to the hardest tests under actual service conditions 
offering the finest light-weight, sturdy, 
—— 

carried as far as durability and ‘ 


bull-dog’’ strength would permit) 





venient, always at hand screw driver) Im- al 
proved adjustable click operates with STRONG &S 
resistance when line is going out, LIGHT 
when reeling in. Workmanship and materials 
“Pflueger quality’ and covered by our 
“without time limit.’’ 





heir 


unqualified guarantee 
Prices (packed in velvet 


Dept. 52 Akron, O. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER IN- 
SERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY, 
URDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department — 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 10th of each 
preceding month. For the he nage of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submi’ 


as references the names o 


two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is° 


read ig ag, thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America. 


and you wil 


ind this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 














KENNEL DEPARTMENT 











The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
deer hounds, coon and op h ds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, English blood 
hounds, bear and rabbit hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. Alldogs shipped onthirty days trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Sixty-page highly illustrated, instructive, 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. 7-tf 











NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIREDALES, by 

R. M. Palmer. Fifth and revised edition of 
this book just published. When four editions 
of any book are completely sold out and it is 
necessary to issue a fifth, it is hardly necessary 
to exploit the value of that book. This is a 
book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers. Illus- 
trated from selected photographs. Much val- 
uable information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the care 
and raising of puppies, diseases and proper 
treatment, etc., etc. Price, postpaid, cloth bind- 
ing, $1.60; heavy paper, $1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
american foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, 'coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page, ow og 4 illus- 
trated catalogue, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 11-tf 


gest in POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- } 
olas R, Champion Arnand } 
Ham. Printed list free. 








Write for your copy. 5-tf. 
U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. | 
Box CO. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are working in the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and deliv- 
ering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in a and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


ForSale Full Blood Irish Wolf Hound Pups 
Male or female, $20.00 each pee 
Dan Sheehan, Box 25 Rigby, Idaho 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—The one best duck 

dog. I breed them exclusi,ely from the fin- 
est registered strains imported from the old 
country. Ihave some fine puppies and young: 
sters that will be right fur work next fall. 
Percy K. Swan, Box 571, Chico, Calif. 7-1t 








RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—Ranch raised. We 

maintain a select stock only. Puppies and 
grown dogs usually for sale. Write for prices, 
enclosed stamp for reply. Montezuma Kennels 
(Reg. A. K. C.), Whitewater, N. Mex. 12-12t 


SIXTY - MINUTE WORM REMEDY—One dose 

absolutely guaranteed to expel all worms 
from dogs in 60 minutes; 8 doses mailed, 50c; 
18, $1.00; 40, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 1623, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-12t, 








FOR SALE—CHESAPEAKE BAY Puppies. If 

you like companion while out :-unting—onetha' 
stays with you and brings in the game unde 
all conditions, here’s your chance. Otto Niel 
sen, Ephraim, Utah. 5-3. 





IF IT’S A PAL, fighter, tree barker, watchdog, 

or companion on that contemplated fishing 
or hunting trip, it’s an Airedale. The best is 
always the cheapest. We have them. C. Cobb, 
Kalispell, Mont. 5-3t 





REDBONE HOUNDS, the _ great all-purpose 

hounds. Fast, free hunters, wide rangers and 
tree barkers. Send for free list of dogs trainel 
and untrained. Sam Stephenson, Covington 
Tenn. 7-1t 





AIREDALE—Male, 7 months, registered. Excel- 

lent stud and show prospect. Right type, best 
breeding. Price, photo, pedigree, etc. for 
stamp. Raymond A. Matz, Carmi, Ill. 7-1t 





NEXT TIME TRY an Airedale from Senior Stock 


Farm, Greeley, Colo. If you don’t mean busi- | 


ness, please don’t write, as it takes most of 
our time to make a living. 2-12t 


MOUNTAIN - BRED AITREDALES—Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 7-It 








WHY NOT A WELL-BRED and broke fox,’coon 
or rabbit hound, broke to field and guaran- 


teed. Fox, ’coon and rabbit hound pups, $4 
each. Stamp for photos. H. C. Lytle, Freder- 
icksburg, O. 7-1t 





AIREDALE PUPS — The _ kind that hunt. 
Whelped March 23. Best of pedigree. Price, 
$15. Chas. Blair, Graettinger, Iowa. 7-1t 








FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





IRISH SETTER DOG. Year old. By Champion 

Roxy O’More. Partly trained. $25. Also pedi- 
greed male pup, $15. C. E. Bates, Salem, pee 
gon. “lt 
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DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tt) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 














MANGE, ECZEMA, Ear canker, Goitre. Guaran- 
teed cure. Prepaid, $1.25. Eczema Remedy Co., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 


FOR SALE—Pit Bull Terrier. Colby breeding. 














HY BRED ENGLISH GREYHOUND PUPS for 

sale from parents mated for their speed, grit 
and staying qualities. H. R. Hyland, Peabody, 
Kansas, 7-1t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 
Puppies and grown dogs, Greensward Ken- 





nels, Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 
FOR SALE—tThree cocker spaniels. One mals, 
$10. Females, $6 each. Write Ran Coker, Tri- 
dent, Mont. 7-1t 





TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also’coon and 
on trial. John W. Burks 























For particulars write John M. Thompson, varmint hounds; 
Whitewater, New Mex. 6-2t Bolivar, Mo. 4-12 
& 
RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 
Se —_ 
NOTE—No adverti ts will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine 








FISHING PARTIES WANTED 


]Plenty of Fish GUARANTEED 
Situated 150 miles west of Denver on the 
Denver &Salt Jake R. R. Altitude 6,300. 
Half mile from Grande River. Every con- 
venience and comfort, seperate sleeping 
apartments in tents if desired. 

Special rates to parties staying over a week- 
Send for Free Literature. 

The McCoy Resort, E. S. Brooks, Prop. 

McCoy, Colorado (4-6t) 

















ALASKA —.I am fully prepared to furnish 
‘launches, guides and outfits for hunting, 
“Yghing and cruising through southeastern 
crlaska. Brown, grizzly and black bear, moun- 


iain goat and deer are very plentiful. Excel- 
lent trout and sea fishing. Delightful cruises. 
Bastern references. E. D. Beattie, 725 Dixon 
St., Juneau, Alaska. 1-tfe 





RANCH—POULTRY AND EGGS—In high alti 

tude, healthy climate. No malaria and unex- 
celled for consumption. Located near a small 
railroad town and a good market. Raise plenty 
grain feed. Good house and barn and 320 acres 
land, at $10 per acre. R. H. Crandall, Vaugh, 
New Mex. 6-2t 


COME TO MONTANA 


for real good trout fishing in practically virgin streams. Camping trips by 
pack train, scenery beautiful. Bear and big gam hunting in season, references 
For information ask (7-3t) 


OVANDO, MONTANA 





given 


J. K. STADLER, GUIDE, 





U D RANCH—Wilson, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
Guides and Outfitters. Moose, elk, deer, 
sheep—Sept. 1-Nov. 15. Bear hunting. Yellow- 
stone Park. Summer fishing tours. Ranch ac 
commodations. 7-2t 





FOR SALE—Summer ranches inthe mountains; 

hay ranches and cattle ranches, with or with- 
out cattle. James S. Simpson, Jackson Hol:;, 
Jackson, Wyo. 4-tf 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 

wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
ing; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
ing. Address I. C. Spencer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 5-3t 








BIG GAME HUNTING—Bears after April 15; 
other game in season; excellent trout fish- 
ing. <A. P. Bushey, Plains, Mont. §-tf 





CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 1916 


P+ Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 


Hunter and Guide. Hunting, fishing 
and Park Tours. Moose, elk, bear, deer, 
and sheep. Bear hunting, spring and 
fall. Accommodations at ranch the 
year round, including saddle horses. 

Best of references. 5-3t. 





1882 

















BIG GAME HUNTING in Rocky Mountains— 

Deer, Elk, Bear. Excellent Trout fishing and 
scenery trips in summer. We furnish saddle 
and pack horses and camp outfits. Neal and 
Allan, Guides and Packers, Gilman, Mont. 4-6t 


JAS. S. SIMPSON Guide and Outfitter for Big Game 


‘SATISFACTION OR NO PAY 








Alaska hunting parties outfitted, and information. Guaranteed Guides 
here and there. Write for prices and information. (1-tf) 


































DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from Sept. Ist to Nov. 15th. Address Cody. 
Wyoming. 8-tf 


M. P. DUNHAM 


OLDEST GUIDE IN MONTANA 
CAN TAKE YOU TO 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the whole West 


Everyone who has ever entrusted their summer fish- 
ing trip to me is enthusiastic about the exceptional 
trout and salmon fishing I have been able to show 
them. Iam in a position to outfit you complete 
from here and take you to the best fishing to be 
had. I have permission to say that the Editor of 
Outdoor Life knows the above facts. I will be glad 
to answer in detail if you will write me. 5-8t. 


M. P. DUNHAM, OVANDO, MONTANA 
















































HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section of 
Montana, Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, lynx 
and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in the fall. 
Lion in the winter; also bearandlion hunting 
in the spring with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
Finest trout and salmon fishing in summer. 
Write for particulars to M. P. Dunham, Ovando, 
Montana. Reference: Outdoor Life. 2-tf 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou. 


sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and 
brown bear. Best pack of dogs in the North 
west. Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 


5-tf 


YOU CAN ENJOY outdoor life in the beautiful 

coast country with pleasant occupation as- 
sured. Detailed information $2. Eugene Batou. 
Locator, Bandon, Oregon. 2-12. 


Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 











ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS, FIREARMS for sale. W: 
pay parcel postage. No duty. Allen, The Fa 
eade, Charing Cross, London. 1-12: 











ARMS. 








YES—WE WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second-hand and shop- 
worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell us what 
you want in first letter. 


THE Ws. R. BURKHARD CoO. 
133 E. Stu ST., Dept. OL., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
THE PLACE WHERE GRANDFATHER TRADED (11-tf) 















FOR SALE—A new Standard Winchester auto 

shotgun with silver pad and heavy canvas and 

leather gun cover, 26-inch barrel modified 

choke. Price $24. B 2510 Frazier St., Pitts- 

burg, Pa. 7-1t 
ania. 


WANTED—1906 Springfield. Must be perfect 
inside. Star-gauged preferred. G. F. Getts, 
Carmangay, Alta, Canada. 7-1t 











BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





MINK FARMING—By A. 8S. White. There is big 

money in raising fur-bearing animals, and 
while it requires a large sum of money to start 
fur farming with some animals, mink farming 
is something which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. Here 
is the knowledge acquired by several years of 
successful mink farming. Postpaid $1. Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver. Colo. 1-tf 


FUR FARMING—MINK AND MARTEN—Our 

company, now incorporated and selling stock, 
invites your inspection. Send for literature. 
North Idaho Mink and Marten Co., W. G. Gates, 
Pres., Spokane, Wash. TA' 








_ FISH FOR STOCKING LAKES and STREAMS 


BASS, CRAPPIE AND OTHER FISH. 


ite at once for our 


Wr rices. (3%.) 
BENKELMAN FISHERIES, BENKELMAN, NEBR. 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Elk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


PHEASANTS, MALLARD and call ducks. Eggs 
in season. G. D. Shaver, Tacoma, Wash. 2-6t 














I MANUFACTURE the best gun sights, rifle 

cleaners, gun oil, and fine celluloid-covered 
cleaning rods made; my cleaners, rods and oils 
will prolong the accuracy of any gun barrel. 
Catalog free. C. W. Dubois, Tacoma, Wash. 4-tf 


FOR SALE—KENTUCKY RIFLE—Muzzle load- 

er percussion cap; 38-in. octagon barrel, %4-in. 
caliber. Curly maple stock; set triggers, weight 
12 lbs. Hammer missing. Good for collector 
Serviceable condition. Buckhorn sights. J. B. 
Tighe, 532 Walton St., Victoria, B. C. §-tf 








FOR SALE—$25.00 Taxidermy Course and 
cal. Colt revolver, good shape. 


45 
Or, exchange 





for Airedale puppies or high-power rifle. B. T. 
Sweet, Clear Lake, Mont. 7-10 
NEW SPRINGFIELD, STAR - GAUGED. New. 


Has $8.00 Lyman micrometer sight, 87 cart- 
ridges; $22.50. No exchanges. Reloading tools 
extra. Owen Kintner, Wenatchee, Wash. 7-1t 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Selects, $1.00; 

Fancy, $1.50; Extra Fancy, $2.00. Military 
stocks and imported walnut double above prices. 
1421 Broadway St., Springfield, Ohio. 7-1t 








REMODELING all kinds of Military rifles in the 
hunting styles. Plain or artistic; fine work a 





specialty. U. Wosmek, Gunmaker, 592 Nine- 
teenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 7-1t 
FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sel! 


exchange, all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselae’ 





49 Front St., New York City. 9-12t 
FOR SALE—Haenel-Mannlicher 8mm. carbine 

in fair condition First $10 takes it. Donald 
Reams, Durango, Colo, 7-1t 


| years’ 


PHEASANTS—H. W. MYERS, Olympia, Wash. 
R. F. D. 1. 3-tf 


Z 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





FUR BUYERS’ GUIDE, by A. R. Harding; just 

published. Complete instructions about buy- 
ing, handling and grading raw furs, including 
size, color, quality, as well as when, where and 
how to sell, Also pelts, hides, skins and roots— 
Ginseng and Golden Seal. The author not only 
trapped when a boy, but began buying furs in 
a small way at the age of 14, and his many 
experience make the information set 


| forth in this book invaluable to those interested 


| in raw furs, etc, 


Price, $2, postpaid. .@wtdoor 


| Life Pub, Co., Denver, Colo. 





HOW TO TIE ARTIFICIAL FLIES and Lead- 

ers. A practical booklet, illustrated, 25c; 
postage, 2c. Fly-tying materials. C. H. Shoff, 
615 Wash. Ave., Bremerton, Wn. 7-1t 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 





KODAK USERS who appreciate care and an al- 
ways high standard of work do not object to 
paying a moderate increase in price over the 


| ordinary “while-you-wait” sort of finishing and 


are sending their films for developing and 


| printing to Chas. S. Price, 1643 Champa Street, 


| retailers on application. 


| Denver, 


Colo. 6-6t 


SOLE AGENTS for S. N. Leek Postcards ot Big 
Game. Jackson Drug Co., Jackson, Wyoming. 
25e per dozen, postpaid. Wholesale recs” br 


He pays return postage. 
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GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange postcards, 
letters. Directory with photos, free. The Ex- 
change, Dept. 1, Kansas City, Mo. 7-1t 


HOW TO CATCH the big blue claw crabs. 
Send for circular. George Merle, Jr., St. 
John’s Place, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N.Y. 7-1it 





JUST GIRL. —25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No .wndscapes.) Address O.K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, IIL 10-tf 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
J H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 
















F EE Ten West Post Cards or Coin Book of Buying Prices, or Five 

Different Mexican, or Five Cuban Stamps, given with three 
months, 300 pages, for 10c. THE WEST is collectors’ largest and oldest paper 
on Coins, Stamps, Curios, Relics, Minerals, Old Guns, Pistols, Books, Post 
Cards, ete. Started in ’95. For aoa pes year includes 20-word exchange 
ad in large exchange dept. extan Sample copy Sree. (7-1t) 
PHILATELIO WEST & COLL rOTOR?. WORLD, * 2UPERIOR, NER. 














TAXIDERMY. 





WANTED—Sets of animal teeth—bear, all kinds; 

wolf, coyote, fox, mountain lion, lynx and 
wildcat. Saw teeth out of old skull so looks like 
false teeth plates. Papier Mache Specialties Co, 
Reading, Mich. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 
rugs,full and half head; killedthis winter; 
fur, prime; cheap,if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 7030 Berlin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 4-tf-c 








LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, do your head mount 
ing and rug work. Catalog on request. The 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N.Y. 4-6t 











CAMERA—5x7 Prento with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Eugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 





$68.00 GOERZ BINOCULAR, perfect condition 
Bargain. Write Geo. Burris, Box 267, Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 7-1t 


Indian Bead Work 


Ancient Stone Relics, Indian Baskets, 
Gems and Minerals 


at Wholesale to Dealers Only 


Write for pricelist, naming class of goods wanted. 4 separate 
price lists. 32nd year. $20,000 stock. 


L. W. STILWELL, DEADWOOD, S. D. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you want done. 


























485 Arcade Bullding, SEATTLE, WASH. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


FORD JOKE BOOK, Big Song Book and Fiji 

Island Newspaper, 10c each or the three for 
25c; Cachoo Joke Sneeze Powder 10c, 18 for $1; 
Automatic BB Pistol 15c; Genuine Hair Mus- 
tache 35c; VanDyke Full Beard, $1.75; Dress 
and Character Wigs $2.50, $3.25 and $6.00. Cat- 
alog free. Ewing Supply House, 12 Thatcher 
Way, Decatur, Ill. 4-tf 











BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
ie and how to feed 
SEE |n. cuay Glovers 











WANTED—Part interest in sporting goods 

business in West or Middle West. Put in 
new, clean quarter Canadian heavy wheat land, 
now all cultivated, rented. Income last year 21 
per cent net $25.00 per acre, sacrifice. 326 San 
dusky St., Jacksonville, Ill. 7-1t 





ECZEMA, psoriasis, tetter, cancer, goitre, ola 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, itching piles cured 
or money refunded. Write for particulars. 
Prepaid, $1.25. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark. 12-12t 


HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL TROUT FLIES, 

with extra superior hand-forged eyed hooks 
and Selecto grade snells. Sample, 10c. S. How- 
arth, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 7-1¢ 








“FISH LURE” makes fishing doubly interest- 

ing. Consult one of our 25c formulas, or com- 
plete collection, $1. Address Formula League, 
Box 873, St. Louis, Mo 7-1t 











MACHINISTS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES 


We Have Four Special Catalogues Covering 
SCREWS, KEYS, EMERY WHEELS, BELTING 
Steel Tubing, Brass Tubing, Sheet, Rod and Wire 
MACHINISTS’ AND REPAIRERS’ TOOLS 


M. a FOS 1729 California Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 
M. L. FOSS, 1729 California St., Denver, Colo. 


Phone Main 2762 
Dear Sir—I am interested in subject marked X. Please send me 
your catalogue covering 








General Tools.......... | oa 
Bicycle Supplies........ lease 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


























In Taxidermy is the result of years of experience 
—our natural, life-like mountings remind you of |||| 
gr mer specimen looked when you drew your gun ||| 
to shoot. 





ments for the Office, Home, or Den. Let us know what you are 
interested in, and we will send Photographs and prices; also our 
32 page Catalog containing Field Guide, and records of North 
American Big Game, all FREE 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists Hl 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
c 


a Mountain Sheep Head, and a White Sheep Head; unique orna- 

















| Write us if you want the best 
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Try our QUALITY work first. 11 
We also have for sale an exceptionally attractive |||||| 


BUFFALO HEAD HHI 
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Outdoor - . $1.50 yes 












of the chase, such as coon, fox, wolf, 
coyote, bear, and get a beautiful rug 
made. We putthem up with the open 
mouth or closed mouth. We tan all 
kinds of furs for ladies’ furs. 

Send for catalog. 


W. W. WEAVER, Castom Tanner 
READING, MICH. 


4% Save Your Trophies 






i ! to win. But 7 
'pay double prices for 
a good racket when we offer such 
splendid bargains on rackets and 
all other sporting goods for boys, 
girls and grown ups? Get Sporting 
Goods Circular. Shows and describes full line. 


Ward ¥ Dept. GB431 





ee FREE 
GOODS ~ SPORTING GOODS 
DOOR CLOTHING Gee Sense’ 


SEPARATE 
FROM THE 
BUNCH 
Your Name and Address on the 
Check. BOTH for 25c. Check 
alone 15c. 
Agents Wanted 
Pease Die Works, Dept. J, Winchester, N. H. 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
good here in the Winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 





























PROF. STAINSKY’S ART IN 


TAXIDERMY 


HAS A 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


We have done mounting for the greatest 
sportsmen of America as well as some for- 
eign countries and their letters, copies of 
which will be sent free on request, prove 
conclusively the art we put in our work, 
OUP SPECIALTY IS MOUNTING BIG 
GAME SUBJECTS, BIRDS AND FISHES 
ORIGINAL AND UNUSUAL FURS 
Get a wonderful creation in fur cut from a perfectly 
tanned glossy new pelt or onemadeby remodeling a fur 
garment you already have. The result will be com- 
plete satisfaction. We have ladies’ furs for sale or we 
will make ladies’ furs to order from skins sent us. 


Game Heads and Fur Rugs 
' For Sale 
Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Established in 1874 
























} fortable a bed as at home, made possible only by our re- 








Your trophies correctly mounted. 
Artisticly posed. Paper system of 
course, The best 


GAME HEADS 


expert skill, and long experience can pro- 
duce. Mostaccessiblecompetent taxidermist 
for Wyoming Elk, Moose, or Sheep hunters. 
E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Branch—Laramie, Wyo, 




















SCHILLING’S AUTO-CAMP Your seeping com- 


continuation of the top of your car. Use your tonneau for 
a dressing room and step through the door into as com- 


cently invented Flexible Spring Mattress Fa! 

Bed and tent collapse into a small roll on running board when travel- 

ing. Fits any make of roadster or touring car. Price $38.00. Write 
for full description. 


The L. F. Schilling Co., $. 7th St, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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In Camp 


The three most 
important things 
im camp are 
breakfast, dinner 
and supper; the 
fourth an Ingersoll 
‘Watch to get you 
there on time. 





WRIST WATCH $3.00 





—one of several Ingersoll 
watches that sportsmen 
like. Small and keeps good 
time. Like all Ingersolls it 
is built tostandhardknocks. 
See it at your dealers; or 
it will be sent prepaid by 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
315 Fourth Ave., New 
York, on receipt of price. 

















SPEED UP 


TURN ON THE 


JOY OF LIVING 


EVERY MORNING WHEN YOU TURN OFF THE 


Shower Bath 











You have always wanted a shower 
bath in your home. 


Here is a good one. 


Just like the illustration, no cold clammy 
curtains, no need to wet the hair, easy to put 
on any tub with no additional expense. 


Simple, good looking, never in the way, can- 
not get out of order, does not interfere with the 
old fashioned use of the tub. 


Physical culture authorities everywhere rec- 
ommend the SHOWER BATH— it’s the 20th 
century way to bathe. 


The Kenney Needle Shower 


Bath is the shower you want 


In a short time you'll note that your eyes are 
brighter, your skin clearer and your health bet- 
ter. 


THE PRICE IS $6.00 COMPLETE 


Pg wy ve by insured parcel post anywhere in the 


Money back if you don’t like it after 5 days’ trial.” 
Please mark your letter ‘‘Attention Mr. Hanter.’’ 


The A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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26A ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


Bosshitle 


Wonderful Performance of the Ross 
.280 Is Related by An Eyewitness 


Cine: Elsewhere in this magazine will be found the full story 
peti Wala of a hunting trip in Old Mexico, written by one of the 
Pitig bible party, Mr. Stanley R. Graham of Chicago. In this hunt 
the Ross .280 played a prominent part. The following 
paragraph is an extract. 


‘*Edmunds, who is the most accurate rifle shot I ever met, killed a 
small ewe at the almost unbelievable distance of from 1,800 to 2,000 
yards. He used a Ross .280 calibre sporting rifle with open sights. The 
bullet entered just below the tail, badly lacerating the intestines and 
lungs. Subsequent shots, especially the shooting of a small lamb at a 
distance of 800 yards, proved to my mind that game is not safe from 
Edmunds at even a mile away.”” 
Ross .280 Sporting Rifle sells for $55.00. Ross.280 Ammunition with 
Copper Tube Expanding Bullet (pat’d) at $7.50 per 100. _ Illustrated 


catalogue on request. 


At Best Dealers Everywhere. 


Ross Rifle Co., 4 


Pe) 
Dept. S-15, Quebec, Canada 


BY 
or Post & Floto 
14 Reade Street, New York 


Agents for the U. S. A. 
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Co USANI6 by 
The BV.D. Company 


B.V.D. Is The National Cooler-Off 


ET B.V. D. teach you the fine art of ‘“Take-It- 
Easy.’’ It helps you get the most fun out of 
your holiday. It makes a business of coolness 

and brings coolness into business. It eases the 
stifling discomfort of a hot day and lessens the fag 
of a close evening. It’s the National Cooler-Off. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best 
possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the 
best possible workmanship 
(carefully inspected and re- 
inspected), and ends with com- 
plete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 














TMAne FOR THE + 

If it hasn't MADE FOR THE It isn't 

maisRed } [pS RVQBY) fs. vo. 
Woven Label BEST RETAIL TRADE Underwear 

(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 

B.V.D. Closed Crotch B.V.D. Coat Cut Under- 

Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 

U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 

upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, New Yor’. 














When a Covey Flushes with a Whir-r-r 
at Your Feet 


or the trap boy rings in an unexpected angle on 
you—it's a moment to make a man glad of the 
“Speed Shells” in his gun—Remington UMC 
steel lined smokeless shells. 


Sportsmen every where are noting the consistently 
satisfactory shooting results achieved every day with 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” shells at traps and afield. 
There are thousands of good old guns and new that 
mean much more to their owners since the change from 


ordinary shells to Remington UMC. 


The steel lining makes the main difference. It 
grips the powder and keeps all the drive of the explo- 
sion right behind the charge—the fastest shot shells in 
the world. 


You'll find the Remington UMC “Arrow” and 
“Nitro Club” smokeless shells and the “New Club” 
black powder shells at Sportsmen's Headquarters in 
every town—the dealer who displays the Red Ball 


Mark of Remington UMC 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 











